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THE FORTUNES OF GLENCORE. 


CHAPTER XXXIi. 


AT MASSA, 


Bitty Traynor sat, deeply sunk in 
study, in the old recess of the palace 
library. A passage in the Antigone 
had puzzled him, and the table was 
littered with critics and commenta- 
tors, while manuscript notes, 
scrawled in the most rude hand, lay 
on every side. He did not perceive, 
in his intense pre-occupation, that 
Massy had entered and taken the 
place directly in front of him. There 
the youth sat gazing steadfastly at 
the patient and studious features be- 
fore him. It was only when Tray- 
nor, mastering the difficulty that had 
so long opposed him, broke out into 
an enthusiastic declamation of the 
text, that Massy, unable to control 
the impulse, laughed aloud. 

“* How long are you there ? I never 
noticed you comin’ in,” said Billy, 
half-shamed by his detected ardor. 

“‘ But a short time—I1 was wonder- 
ing at—aye, Billy—and was envy- 
ing, too, the concentrated power in 
which you address yourself to your 
task. It is the real secret of all suc- 
cess, and somehow it is a frame of 
mind I cannot achieve.” 

““How is the boy Bacchus goin’ 
on?” asked Billy, eagerly. 

“T broke him up yesterday, and 
it is like a weight off my heart that 
his curly bullet-head and sensual 
lips are not waiting for me as I enter 
the studio.” 

“« And the Cleopatra?” asked Tray- 
nor, still more anxiously. 

““Smashed—destroyed. Shall I 
own to you, Billy, I see at last my- 
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self what you have so often hinted 
to me—I have no genius for the 
work.” 

“T never said—I never thought 
so,” cried the other ; “ I only insisted 
that nothing was to be done without 
labor—hard, unflinching labor—-that 
easy successes were poor triumphs, 
and bore no results.” 

“There—there—I’ll hear that ser- 
mon no more. I’d not barter the free- 
dom of my own unfettered thoughts, 
as they come and go, in hours of 
listless idleness, for all the success 
you ever promised me. There. are 
men toil elevates—me it wearies to 
depression, and brings no compensa- 
tion in the shape of increased power. 
Mine is an unrewarding clay—that’s 
the whole of it. Cultivation only de- 
velopes the rank weeds which are 
deep-sown in the soil. I'd like to 
travel—to visit some new land—some 
scene where all association with the 
past should be broken. What say 
you ?” 

“T’m ready, and at your orders,” 
said Traynor, closing his book. 

“ East or west, then, which shall 
it be? If sometime my heart yearns 
for the glorious scenes of Palestine, 
full of memories that alone satisfy 
the soul’s longings—there are days 
when I pant for the solitude of the 
vast savannahs of the new world. I 
feel as if to know oneself thoroughly 
one’s nature should be tested by the 
perils and exigencies of a life hourly 
making some demand on courage and 
ingenuity. The hunter’s life does 
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this. 
it ?” 

““T’m ready,” was the calm reply. 

“We have means for such an en- 
terprize—have we not? You told 
me, some short time past, that nearly 
the whole of our last year’s allowance 
was untouched.” 

“Yes, it’s all there to the good,” 
said Billy ; “® godd round sum too.” 

“Let us get rid of all needless 
equipment, then,’ cried Massy, “ and 
only retain what beseems a prairie 
life. Sell everything, or give it away 
at once.” 

“ Leave all that to me—Il’ll ma- 
nage everything—only say when you 
make up your mind.” ~ 

“But it is made up. I have re- 
solved on the step. Few can decide 
so readily—for I leave neither home 
nor country behind.” 
+“ Don’t'say_ that,” burst in Billy ; 
“here's myself, the poorest crayture 
that walks the earth, that never 
knew where he was born or who 
nursed him, yet even to me there’s 

_ the tie of a native land—there’s the 

>soil that reared warriors and poets 
_and orators, that I heard of when a 
child, and gloried in as a man; and 
better than that, there’s the green 
ineadows and the leafy valleys where 
kind-hearted men and women live 
and: labor, spakin’ our own tongue 
and feelin’ our own feelins, and that, 
if we saw to-morrow, we'd know were 
our own—heart and hand our own. 
.The smell of the yellow furze, under 
a griddle of oaten bread, would be 
Sweeter to me than all the gales of 
Araby the blest, for it would remind 
me of the hearth I had my share of, 
,and the roof that covered me, when I 
was alone in the world.” 

The boy buried his face in his 
hands and made no answer. At last 
raising up his head, he said, 

“ Let us try this life; let us see if 
action be not better than mere 
thought. The efforts of intellect seem 
to inspire a thirst there is no slaking. 
Sleep brings no rest after them. I 
long for the sense of some strong 
peril which, over, gives the proud feel- 
-ing of a goal reached—a feat accom- 
plished.” 

“Til go wherever you like—TIll be 
-whatever you want me,” said Billy, 
affectionately. 

“Let us lose no time, then. I 
would not that my present ardor 
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should cool ere we have begun our 
plan. What day is this? The se- 
venth. Well, on the eighteenth there 
is a ship sails from Genoa for Porta 
Rica. It was the announcement set 
my heart a-thinking of the project. 
I dreamed of it two entire nights. I 
fancied myself walking the deck on a 
star-lit night, and framing all my 
projects for the future. The first 
thing I saw the next morning was 
the same large placard, ‘The Co- 
lombo will sail for Porta Rica, on 
Friday the eighteenth.’ ” 

* An unlucky day,” muttered Billy, 
interrupting. 

“T have fallen upon few that were 
otherwisé,” said Massy, gloomily; ‘ be- 
sides,” he added after a pause, “ Ihave 
no faith in omens, or any care for 
superstitions. Come, let us set about 
our preparations. Do you bethink 
you - to rid ourselves of all use- 
less incumbrances here. Be it my 
care to jot down the list of all we 
shall need for the voyage and the life 
to follow it. Let us see which dis- 
plays most zeal for the new enter- 
prize.” 

Billy Traynor addressed himself 
with a will to the duty allotted him. 
He rummaged through drawers and 
desks, destroyed papers and letters, 
laid aside all the articles which he 
judged suitable for preservation, and 
then hastened off to the studio to ar- 
range for the disposal of the few 
“ studies”—for they were scarcely 
more—which remained of Massy’s 
labors. 

A nearly finished Faun, the heal 
of a Niobe, the arm and hand of a 
Jove launching a thunderbolt, the 
torso of a dead sailor after shipwreck, 
lay amid fragments of shattered 
figures, grotesque images, some cari- 
catures of his own works, and crude 
models of anatomy. The walls were 
scrawled with charcoal drawings of 
groups—one day to be fashioned in 
sculpture—with verses from Dante, 
or lines from Tasso, inscribed — be- 
neath ; proud resolves to a life of 
labor figured beside stanzas in 
praise of imdolence and dreamy aban- 
donment. There were passages of 
Scripture, too, glorious bursts of the 
poetic rapture of the Psalms—inter- 
mingled with quaint remarks on life 
from Jean Panl or Herder. All that 
a discordant, incoherent nature eon- 
sisted of was there in some shape or 
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other depicted ; and as. Billy ran his 
eye over this curious journal-—for 
such it was-—he grieved over the spi- 
rit which had dictated it. 

The whole object of all his teach- 
ing had been to give a purpose to 
this uncertain and wavering nature, 
and yet everything showed him now 
that he had failed. The blight which 
had destroyed the boy’s early for- 
tunes still worked its evil influences, 
poisoning every healthful etfort, and 
dashing, with a sense of shame, every 
successful step towards fame and 
honor. 

“Maybe he’s right after all,” 
muttered Billy to himself. “'The new 
world is the only place for those who 
have not the roots of an ancient 
stock to hold them in the old. Men 
can be there whatever is in them, 
and they can be judged without the 
prejudices of a class.” 

Having summed up as it were his 
own doubts in this remark, he pro- 
ceeded with his task. While he was 
thus occupied, Massy entered and 
threw himself into a chair. 

“There, you may give it up, Tray- 
nor, Fate is ever against us, do and 
decide on what we will. Your con- 
founded omen of a Friday was right 
‘this time.” 

“What do you mean? 
altered your mind ?” 

“T expected you to say so,” said 
the other, bitterly. “ T knew thai I 
should meet with this mockery of my 
resolution, but it is uncalled for, It 
is not J that have changed !” 

“ What is it then has happened — 
do they refuse your passport !” 

** Not that either ; I never got so 
far as to ask for it. ‘The misfortune 
is in this wise: on going to the bank 
to learn the sam that lay to my ere- 
lit and draw for it,.l was met by 
the reply. that I had nothing there 
nota shilling. Before I conld de- 
mand how this could be the case, the 
whole truth suddenly flashed across 
my memory, aud [ recalled to mind 
how one night, as I lay awake, the 
thought occurred to me, that it was 
base and dishonourable, in me, now 
that I was come to manhood, to ac- 
cept of the means of life from one 
who felt shame in my connexion with 
him. Why, thought I, is there to be 
the bond of dependance where there 
is no tie of affection to soften its se- 
verity? And so [ arose from my-bed, 


Have you 
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and wrote to Sir Horace, saying, that 
by the same post I should remit to his 
banker at Naples whatever remained. 
of my last year’s allowance, and de- 
clined in future to accept of any fur-. 
ther assistance. This I did the same 
day, and never told you of it—-partly, 
lest you should try to opnane we 
in my resolve, partly,” and here his 
voice faltered, ‘‘to spare myself the 
pain of revealing my motives. And 
now that I bave buoyed my heart up 
with this project, I find myself with. 
out means to attempt it. Not that L 
regret my act or would recal it,” cried 
he, any, “but that the sudden 
disappointment is hard te bear. I 
was feeding my hopes with such pro, 
jects for the future when this stun- 
ning news met me, and the thought 
that I am now chained here by neces- 
sity has become a torture.” 

‘* What answer did Sir Horace give 
to your letter ?” asked Billy. 

“I forget ; I believe he never re- 
plied to it, or if he did, I have no 
memory of what he said. Stay—- 
there was aletterof histakenfrom me 
when I was arrested at Carrara. The 
seal was unbroken at the time.” : 

‘** T remember the letter was given 
to the minister, who has it still in hig 
keeping.” 

** What care I,” cried Massy, an- 
grily, * in whose hands it may be ?” 

“The minister is not here new,? 
said Billy, half-speaking to himself ; 
“ he is travelling with the duke, but 
when he comes back-—-” me 

“When he comes back !” burst iy 
Massy, impatiently; “with what 
calm philosophy you look forward to 
a remote future. I tell you that this 
scheme is now a part and parcel of 
yy very existence. I can turn to uo 
other project or journey no other road 
in life, tik at least Iv shall harp 
tried it !” 

“Well, it is going to work in’ 
more humble fashion,” said Billy, 
calmly. ‘ Leave me to dispose of all 
these odds and ends here ”-—— 

“This trash!” cried the youth 
fiercely. * Who worfld accept it as a 
gift ” $ 

“Don’t disparage it;. there are 
signs ef genius even in these things ; 
but above all, don’t meddle with me, 
but just leave me free to follow my 
own way. There now, go back and 
employ yourself preparing fer the 


yoad-—trust the rest to me”) ny. 
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Massy obeyed without speaking. 
It was not, indeed, that he ventured 
to believe in Traynor’s resources, but 
he was taaipsedte further discussion, 
and longed to be in solitude once more. 

It was late at night when they met 
again. Charles Massy was seated at 
a window of his room, looking out 
into the starry blue of a cloudless 
sky, when Traynor sat down beside 
him. “Well,” said he, gently, “ it’s 
all doneand finished. I have sold off 
everything, and if you will only re- 

ir the hand of the Faun, which I 

roke in removing, there’s nothing 
more wanting.” 

“That much can be done by any 
one,” said Massy, haughtily. “I 
hope never to set eyes on the trum- 
pery things again.” 

“But I have promised you would 
do it,” said Traynor, eagerly. 

“And how—by what right could 
you pledge yourself for my labor? 
‘Nay,” cried he, suddenly changing the 
tone in which he spoke, “ knowing my 
wilful nature, how could you answer 
for what I might or might not do?” 

“I knew,” said Billy, slowly, “ that 
you had a great project in your head, 
and that to enable you to attempt it, 
you would scorn to throw all the toil 
upon another.” 

“T never said I was ashamed of 


labor,” said the youth, reddening 
with shame. 
“Tf you had, I would despair of 
you altogether,” rejoined the other. 
“Well, what is it that I have to 
do?” said Massy, bluntly. 


CHAPTER 


THE PAVILION IN 


Cartes Massy, dressed in the 
blouse of his daily labour, and with 
the tools of his craft in his hand, set 
out early in search of the en in- 
dicated by Billy Traynor. A sense of 
hope that it was for the last time he 
was to exercise his art, that a new 
and more stirring existence was now 
about to open before him, made his 
step lighter and his spirits higher as 
he went. “Once amid the deep 

and on the wide plains of the 
esas johanna 1 dream no 
more of what judgment men may pass 
upon my efforts. There, if I suffice to 
myself, I have no other ordeal to meet. 
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“Tt is to remodel the arm; for I 
don’t think you can mend it; but 
you'll see it yourself.” 

“Where is the figure ?—In the 
studio ?” 

“No; it is in a small pavilion of a 
villa just outside the gates. It was 
while I was conveying it there it met 
this misfortune. There's the name of 
the villa on that card. You'll find 
the garden gate open, and by takin 
the path through the olive w 
you'll be there in a few minutes ; for 

must go over to-morrow to Carrara 
with the Niobe; the Academy has 
bought it for a model.” 

A slight start of surprise and a 
faint flush bespoke the proud as- 
tonishment with which he heard of 
this triumph ; but he never spoke a 
word. 

“Tf you had any pride in your 
works, you'll be delighted to see 
where the Faun is to be placed. It 
is in a garden, handsomer even than 
this here, with terraces rising one 
over the other, and looking out on 
the blue sea, from the golden strand 
of Via zio down to the headlands 
above Spezia. The great olive wood 
in the vast plain lies at your feet, and 
the white cliffs of Serravezza behind 

ou.” 

‘ “What care I for all this,” said 
Massy, gloomily. ‘ Benvenuto could 
afford to be in love with his own 
works—/ cannot !” 

Traynor saw at once the mood of 
mind he was in, and stole noiselessly 
away to his room. 


XXXII. 
THE GARDEN. 


Perils may try me, but not the whims 
and tastes of other men.” 

Thus fancying an existence of un- 
bounded freedom and unfettered ac- 
tion, he s ily traversed the olive 
wood, and almost ere he knew it 
found himself within the garden. 
The gorgeous profusion of beautiful 
flowers, the graceful grouping of 
shrubs, the richly-perfumed air, 
loaded with a thousand odours, first 
awoke him from his day-dream, and 
he stood amazed in the midst of a 
scene su ing all that he had ever 
conceived of loveliness. From the 
terrace, where under a vine trellice he 
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was standing, he could perceive others 
above him rising on the mountain 
side, while some beneath descended 
towards the sea, which, blue as a 
turquoise, lay basking and glittering 
below. A stray white sail or so was 
to be seen, but there was barely wind 
to shake the olive leaves, and rouse 
the odours of the orange and the 
oleander. It was yet too early for 
the hum of insect life, and the trick- 
lings of the tiny fountains that 
sprinkled the flower-beds were the 
only sounds in the stillness. It was 
in colour, outline, effect, and shadow 
a scene such as only Italy can present, 
and Massy drank in all its influences 
with an eager delight. 

“ Were f arich man,” said he, “TI 
would buy this paradise. What in all 
the splendour of man’s invention can 
compare with the gorgeous glory of 
this flowery pat hat Tresesd 
— could vie with these wide- 
leaved palms, interlaced with these 
twining acacias, with glimpses of the 
blue sky breaking through ? And fora 
mirror, theve lies nature’s own—the 

eat blue ocean! What a life were 
it, to linger days and hours here, 
amid such objects of beauty, havin 
one’s thoughts ever upwards, an 
making in imagination a world of 
which these should be the types. The 
faintest fancies that could float across 
the mind in such an existence would be 
pleasures more real, more tangible, 
than ever were felt in the tamer 
life of the actual world.” 

Loitering along, he at length came 
upon the little temple which served 
as a studio, on entering which he 
found his own statue enshrined in the 
place of honour. Whether it was the 
frame of mind in which he chanced 
to be, or that place and light had 
some share in the result, for the 
first time the figure struck him as 
good, and he stood long gazing at his 
own work with the calm eye of a 
critic. At length detecting, as he 
deemed, some defects in design, he 
drew nigh, and began to correct 
them. ere are moments in which 
the mind attains the highest and 
clearest perception—seasons in which 
whatever the nature of the men 
operation, the faculties address them- 
selves readily to the task, and labor 
becomes less a toil than an actual 
pleasure. ‘This was such. Massy 
worked on for hours ; his conceptions 
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es Bhs =i under his hand into 
Id ties, and he saw that he was 
succeeding. It was not alone that he 
had imparted a more graceful and 
lighter enntty to his statue, but he 
felt within himself the promptings of 
a spirit that grew with each new sug- 
tion of its own. Efforts that be- 
ore had seemed above him he now es- 
sayed boldly; difficulties that once 
had appeared insurmountable he now 
encountered with courageous daring. 
Thus striving, he lost all sense of 
fatigue. Hunger and _ exhaustion 
were alike unremembered, and it was 
already late in the afternoon, as, over- 
come by continued toil, he threw him- 
self heavily down, and sank off into a 
deep sleep. 

It was nigh sunset as he awoke. 
The distant bell of a monastery was 
ringing the hour of evening prayer, 
the solemn chime of the “ Venti 
quatro,” as he leaned on his arm and 

in astonishment around him. 
he whole seemed like a dream. On 
every side were objects new and 
strange to his eyes. Casts and models 
he had never seen before; busts and 
statues and studies, all unknown to 
him. At last his eyes rested on the 
Faun, and he remembered at once 
where he was. The languor of exces- 
sive fatigue still oppressed him, how- 
ever, and he was about to lie back 
again in sleep, when, bending gently 
over him, a youn: girl, with a low, 
soft accent, asked if he felt ill, or 
only tired. 

Massy gazed, without speaking, at 
features regular as the most classic 
model, and whose paleness almost 
gave them the calm beauty of the 
marble. His steady stare slightly 
coloured her cheek, and made her 
voice falter a little as she repeated 
her question. 

“‘T scarcely know,” said he, sighing 
heavily. ‘1 feel as though this were 
a dream, and I am afraid to awaken 
from it.” 

“Let me give you some wine,” said 
she, bending down to hand him the 
glass: “you have over fatigued 
yourself. The Faun is by your hand 
—is it not ?” 

He nodded a slow assent. 

“Whence did you derive that 
knowledge of a ahs said light 

rly; “your re has the light 
elasticnt of, the dite models, and 
yet nothing strained or exaggerated 
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**T could do better now,” said the 
youth, as, rising on his elbow, he 
stramed his eyes toexamine her. ‘I 
could achieve a real success.” 

. A deep flush. covered her face at 
these words, so palpably alluding to 
herself, and she tried to repeat her 
question. 
.-“* No,” said he, “I cannot say I 
have ever studied: all that I have 
done is full of faults ; but I feel the 
ing better things within me. 
Pell me, is this your home?” 
_. Yes,” said she, smiling faintly. 
“T liye in the villa here with my 
aunt. She has purchased your statue 
and wishes you to repair it, and then 
to engage im some other work for her. 
Let me assist you to rise, you seem 
very weak.” 

“IT am weak, and weary, too,” said 
he, staggering to a seat. “I have 
over-worked myself, perhaps— I 
scarcely know. Do not take away 
your hand.” 

* And you are, then, the Sebastian 
( irepp of whom Carrara is so proud ?” 

“They call me Sebastian Greppi ; 
but I never heard that my name was 
spoken of with any honour.” 

. “ You are unjust to your own fame. 
We have often heard of you. See, 
here are two models taken from your 
works. They have been my studies 
for manya day. I have often wished 
io see you, and ask if my attempt were 
rightly begun. Then here isa hand.” 

“Let me model yours,” said the 
youth, gazing steadfastly at the beau- 
Wreiy-ehaped one which rested on the 
chair beside him. 

“ Come with me to the villa, and I 
will prove’ you to my aunt ; she will 
be. pleased to know you. There, lean 
on my arm, for see youare very weak.” 

“‘ Why are you so kind—so good to 
me ?” said he, faintly, while a tear rose 
slowly to his eye. ‘I am so unused 
to such !” 

He arose, totteringly, and taking 
her arm, walked slowly along at her 
oe As they went she pone kind] 

encouragingly to him, prai 
what she rem. of his ae and 


said how frequently she had wished 
to know him, and enjoy the benefit of 
his counsels in art. ‘ For I, too,” said 
hp, lenghing, “* would be a sculptor.” 

Phe youth stopped to gaze at her 
with @ rapture ho could not control, 
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That one of such a station, surrounded 
by all the appliances of a luxurious 
existence, could deyote herself to the 
toil and labour of art, implied an 
amount of devotion and energy that at 
at once elevated her in his esteem. 
She blushed deeply at his continued 
stare, and an at last away. 

‘Oh, do not feel offended with me,” 
cried he, passionately. “If you but 
knew how your words have relighted 
within me the dying-out embers of an 
almost exhausted ambition—if you 
but knew how my heart has gained 
courage and hope—how light and 
brightness have shone in upon me 
after hours and days of gloom! It 
was but yesterday I had resolved to 
abandon this career for ever. I was 
bent on a new life, ina new world he- 
yond the seas. These few things, 
that a faithful companion of mine 
had charged himself to dispose of, 
were to supply the meang of the 
journey ; and now I think of it no 
more, I shall remain here to work 
hard, and study, and try to achieve 
what may one day be called good. 
You will sometimes deign to see what 
I am doing, to tell me if my efforts 
are on the road to success, to give me 
hope when I am weak-hearted and 
equrage when I am faint. I know. 
and feel,” said he, proudly, “that I 
am not deyoid of what accomplishes 
success, for I can toil, and toil, and 
throw my whole soul into my work ; 
but for this I need, at least, one who 
shall watch me with an eye of in- 
terest, glorying when I win, sorrow- 
ing when I am defeated. Where are 
we! What palace is this?” cried he, 
as they crossed a spacious hall, paved 
with porphyry and Sienna marble. 

“This is my home,” said the girl, 
“ and this is its mistress.” 

Just as she spoke, she presented the 
youth to a ~ 4 who, reclined on a 
sofa beside a window, gazed out to- 
wards the sea. She turned suddenly, 
and fixed her eyes on the stranger, 
Witha wild start, she sprang up, and 
staring eagerly at him, cried, “ Who 
is this! Where does he come from ?” 

The young girl told his name and 
what he was ; but the words did not 
fall on listening ears, and the lady sat 
likeone spell-bound, with eyes rivetted 
on the youth’s face, 

“Am I like any one you hay 
kaown, Signora,” asked he, ee 
the effoct his presence had prodjoeg 
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in her. “Do I recall some other 
features?” 

“You do,” 

ainfully. 
me ‘And the memory is not of plea- 
sure ?” added the youth. 

* Far, far, from it—it is the sad- 
dest. and cruelest of all my life,” mut- 
tered she, half to herself. 

‘“* What part of Italy are you from? 
—your accent is southern.” 

“Tt is the accent of Naples, sig- 
nora,” said he, evading her question, 

“ And your mother, was she Nea- 
politan ?” 

“T know little of my birth, sig- 
nora. It is a theme I would not be 
questioned on.” 

“ And you are a sculptor?” 

“The artist of the Faun, dearest 
aunt,” broke in the girl, who watched 
with intense anxiety the changing 
expressions of the youth’s features.” 

** Your voice even more than your 
features brings up the past,” said the 
lady, as a deadly pallor spread over 
her own face, and her lips trembled 
as she spoke. “ Will you not tell me 
something of your history ?” 


said she, reddening 
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“When you have told me the rea- 
son for which you ask it, perhaps I 
may,”-said the youth, half sternly. 
~ © There—there,” cried she, wildly, 
‘in every tone, in every gesture, I 
trace this resemblance, Come nearer 
to me—let me see your hands.” 

“They are seamed and hardened 
with toil, lady,” said the youth, as he 
showed them. 

“ And yet they look as if there was 
atime when they did not know la- 
bor,” said she, eagerly. 

An impatient gesture, as if he 
would not endure a continuance of 
this questioning, stopped her, and she 
said, in a faint tone, 

““T ask your pardon for all this. 
My excuse and my apology are, that 
your features have recalled a time of 
sorrow more vividly than any words 
could do. Your voice, too, strength- 
ens the illusion, It may be a mere 
passing impression; I hope and pray 
it is such. Come, Ida; come with 
me. Do not leave this, sir, till 
we mpeek with you again.” So say- 
ing, she took her niece’s arm and left 
the room, 


CHAPTER XXXIII, 


NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


Ir was with a proud consciousness of 
having well fulfilled his mission that 
Billy Traynor once more bent his 
steps towards Massa. Besides pro- 
viding himself with books of travel 
and maps of the regions they were 
about to visit, he had ransacked 
Genoa for weapons, and accoutre- 
ments, and horse gear. Well know- 
ing the youth’s taste for the costly and 
the splendid, he had suffered himself 
to be seduced into the purchase of 
a gorgeously embroidered saddle- 
mounting, and a rich bridle, in Mexi- 
can taste: a pair of splendid mount- 
ed pistols chased in gold, and stud- 
ded with large turquoises, with a Da- 
magscus sabre, the hilt of which was 
a miracle of fine workmanship, were 
also amongst his acquisitions ; and 
poor Billy fed his imagination with 
the thought of all the delight these 
objects were certain to uee. In 
this way he never wearied admiring 
them, and a dozen times a-day would 
he unpack them, just to gratify his 


mind by picturing the enjoyment 
they were to afford. 

** How well you are lookin’, my 
dear boy,” cried he, as he burst into 
the youth’s room, and threw his arms 
around him; “’tis like ten years 
off my life to see you so fresh and so 
hearty. Is it the prospect of the 
glorious time before us that has given 
this new spring to your existence ?” 

“ More ikefy it is the pleasure F 
feel in seeing you back again,” said 
Massy, and his cheek grew crimson 
as he spoke. 

“ *'Tis too good you are to me—too 
good,” said Billy, and his eyes ran 
over in tears, while he turned away 
his head to hide his emotion ; “ but 
sure it is part of rower I do be 
growing every day I live. At first I 
couldn’t bear the thought of going 
away to live in exile, in a wilderness} 
as one may say; but now that I see 
your heart set upon it, and that your 
vigour and strength comes back just 
by the mere anticipation of it 
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= downright delighted with the 


2 “« Indeed !” said the youth, dream- 
ily. 

“‘ To be sure I am,” resumed Billy, 
“ and I do be thinking there’s a kind 
of poethry in carrying away into the 
solitary pine-forest minds stored with 
classic lore, to be able to read one’s 
Horace beside the gushin’ stream 
that flows on nameless and unknown, 
= : over that ould fable book, 

erodotus,amidstadventuresstranger 
than ever he told himself.” 

“Tt might be a happy life,” said 
the other, slowly, almost moodily. 

“ Aye, and it will be,” said Billy, 
confidently. “ Think of yourself, 
mounted on that saddle on a wild 
prairie horse, galloping free as the 
wind itself over the wide savannahs, 
with a drove of rushing buffaloes in 
career before you, and so eager in 
pursuit that you won’t stop to bring 
down the scarlet-winged bustard that 
swings on the branch above you. 
There they go, plungin’ and snort- 
in’, the mad devils, with a force that 
would sweep a fortress before them ; 
and here are we after them, makin’ 
the dark woods echo again with 
our wild yells. That’s what will 
warm up our blood, till we'll not be 
afeard to meet an army of dragoons 
themselves. Them pistols once be- 
lon; to Cariatoké, a chief from 
Scio; and that blade—a real Da- 
mascus—-was worn by an Aga of the 
Janisaries. Isn't it a picture ?” 

The youth poised the sword in his 
hand, and laid it down without a 
word ; while Billy continued to stare 
at him with an expression of intensest 
amazement. 

“Ts it that you don’t care for it 
all now, that your mind is changed, 
and that you don’t wish for the life 
we were talkin’ over these three 
weeks? Say so at once, my own 
darlin’, and here I am, ready and 
willin’ never to think more of it. 
Only tell me what’s passin’ in your 
heart—I ask no more.” 

“ T scarcely know it myself,” said 
the youth. “I feel as though in a 


dream, and know not what is real 
and what fiction.” 

“ How have you passed your time? 
—What were you doin’ while I was 
away ?” 

“ Dreaming, I believe,” said the 
other, with a sigh. 


“ Some embers 
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of my old ambition warmed up into 
a flame once more, and I fancied that 
there was that in me that by toil and 
labor might yet win upwards ; and 
that, if so, this mere life of action 
would but bring repining and regret, 
and that I should feel as one who 
chose the meaner casket of fate, when 
both were within my reach.” 

“So you were at work again in the 
studio ?” 

“ Thave been finishing the arm of 
the Faun in that pavilion outside the 
town.” A flush of crimson covered 
his face as he spoke, which Billy as 
quickly noticed, but misinterpreted. 

“ Aye, and they praised you, I'd 
be bound. They said it was the 
work of one whose genius would 
place him with the great ones of art, 
and that he who could do this while 
scarcely more than a boy, might in 
riper years be the great name of his 
century. Did they not tell you so?” 

“No; not that, not that,” said the 
other, slowly. 

“Then they bade you go on, and 
strive and labour hard to develope 
into life the seeds of that glorious 
gift that was in you?” 

“Nor that,” sighed the youth, 
heavily, while a faint spot of crimson 
burned on one cheek, and a feverish 
lustre lit up his eye. 

“ They didn’t dispraise what you 
done! did they?” broke in Billy, 
“ They could not if they wanted to 
do it ; but sure there’s nobody would 
have the cruel heart to blight the 
ripenin’ bud of genius — to throw 
gloom over a spirit that has to strug- 
gle against its own misgivin’s ?” 

“You wrong them, my dear friend ; 
their words were all kindness and 
affection. They gave me hope and 
encouragement too. They fancy that 
I have in me what will one day grow 
into fame itself ; and even you, Billy, 
in your most sanguine hopes, have 
never dreamed of greater success for 
me than they have predicted in the 
calm of a moonlit saunter.” 

“ May the saints in heaven reward 
them for it !” said Billy ; and in his 
clasped hands and uplifted eyes was 
all the fervor of a prayer. “ The 
have my best blessin’ for their ak 
ness,” muttered he to himself. 

“ And so I am again a sculptor !” 
said Massy, rising and walking the 
room. “ Upon this career my whole 
heart and soul are henceforth to be 
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concentrated; my fame, my happi- 
ness are to be those of the artist. 
From this day and this hour let every 
thought of what—not what I once 
oon Os what I had hoped to be, be 
banished from my heart. I am Se- 
bastian Greppi. Never let another 
name escape your lips tome. I will 
not, even for a second, turn from the 
path in which my own exertions are 
to win the goal. Let the far away 
land of my infancy, its traditions, its 
associations, be but dreams for ever- 
more. Forwards! forwards !” cried 
he, passionately, “ not a glance, not 
a look, towards the past.” 

Billy stared with admiration at the 
youth, over whose features a glow of 
enthusiasm was now diffused, and in 
broken, unconnected words, spoke en- 
couragement and good cheer. 

“T know well,” said the youth, 
“ how this same stubborn pride must 
be rooted out—how these false, de- 
ceitful visions of a stand and a sta- 
tion that Iam never to attain, must 
give place to nobler and higher aspi- 
rations ; and you, my dearest friend, 
must aid me in all this — unceas- 
ingly, unwearily, reminding me that 
to myself alone must I look for any- 
thing ; and that if I would have a 
country, a name, or a home, it is b 
the toil of this head and these hands 
they are to be won. My plan is 
this,” said he, eagerly seizing the 
other’s arm, and speaking with im- 
mence rapidity :—“ A life not alone 
of labor, but of the simplest : not a 
luxury, not an indulgence ; our daily 
meals the humblest, our dress the 
commonest, nothing that to provide 
shall demand a moment’s forethought 
or care; no wants that shall turn 
our thoughts from this great object, 
no care for the requirements that 
others need. Thus mastering small 
ambitions and petty desires, we shall 
concentrate all our faculties in our 
art; and even the humblest may thus 
outstrip those whose higher gifts re- 
ject such discipline.” 

** You'll not live longer under the 
Duke’s patronage then?” said Tray- 
nor. 

“Not an hour. I return to that 
garden no more. There’s a cottage 
on the mountain road to Serravezza 
will suit us well : it stands alone, and 
on an eminence, with a view over the 
plain and the sea beyond. You can 
see it from the door. There, to the 
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left of the olive wood, lower down 
than the old ruin. We'll live there, 
Billy, and we'll make of that mean 
= a hallowed one, where young en- 
thusiasts in art will come, years 
hence, when we have passed away, to 
see the humble home Sebastian lived 
in—to sit upon the grassy seat where 
he once sat, when dreaming of the 
mighty triumphs that have made him 
glorious.” A wild burst of mocking 
laughter rung from the boy’s lips as 
he said this ; but its accents were less 
in derision of the boast, than a s 
cies of hysterical extasy at the vision 
he had conjured up. 

“ And why wouldn’t it be so?” 
exclaimed Billy, ardently—“‘ Why 
wouldn’t you be great and _illus- 
trious?” 

The moment of excitement was now 
over, and the youth stood pale, silent, 
and almost sickly in appearance : 
great drops of perspiration, too, stood 
on his forehead, and his quivering 
lips were bloodless. 

“These visions are like meteor 
streaks,” said he, falteringly ; “they 
leave the sky blacker than they found 
it! But come along, let us to work, 
and we'll soon forget mere specula- 
tion.” 

Of the life they now led each day 
exactly resembled the other. Rising 
early, the youth was in his studio at 
dawn ; the faithful Billy, seated 
near, read for him while he worked. 
Watching, with a tact that only affec- 
tion ever bestows, each changeful 
mood of the youth’s mind, Traynor 
varied the topics with the varying 
humours of the other, and thus little 
of actual conversation took place be- 
tween them, though their minds jour- 
—— along together. To eke out 
subsistence even humble as _ theirs, 
the young sculptor was obliged to 
make small busts and even figures for 
sale, and these Billy disposed of at 
Lucca and Pisa, making short ex- 
cursions to these cities as need re- 
quired. 

The toil of the day over, they wan- 
dered out towards the sea-shore, 
taking the path which led through 
the olive road by the garden of the 
villa. At times the youth would 
steal away a moment from his com- 
panion, and enter the little park, 
with every avenue of which he was 
familiar ; and although Billy noticed 
his absence, he strictly abstained 
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from the slightest allusion to it. Even 
at last, as he delayed longer and 
longer to return, Traynor maintained 
the same reserve, and thus there 
grew up gradually a secret between 
them—a mystery that neither ven- 
tured to approach. With a delicacy 
that seemed an instinct in his hum- 
ble nature, Billy would now and then 
feign occupation or fatigue to excuse 
himself from the evening stroll, and 
thus leave the youth free to wander 
as he wished; till at length it became 
a settled habit between them to sepa- 
rate at nightfall, to meet only on the 
morrow. These nights were spent in 
walking the garden around the villa, 
sitting stealthily amid the trees to 
watch the room where she was sit- 
ting, to catch a momentary glimpse 
of her figure as it passed the window, 
to hear perchance a few faint accents 
of her voice. Hours long would he 
so watch in the silent night, his whole 
soul steeped in a delicious dream 
wherein her image moved, and came 
and went, with every passing fancy. 
In the calm moonlight he would try 
to trace her footsteps in the gravel 
walk that led to the studio, and 
lingering near them, whisper to her 
words of love. 

Oue night, as he loitered thus, he 
thought he was perceived, for as he 
suddenly emerged from a dark alley 
into a broad space where the moon- 
light fell strongly, he saw a figure in 
a terrace above him, but withont 
being able to recognize to whom it 
belonged. Timidly and fearfully he 
retired within the shade, and crept 
noisclessly away, shocked at the very 
thought of dissovery. The next day 
he found a small bouquet of fresh 
flowers on the rustic seat beneath the 
window, At first he scarcely dared 
to touch it; but with a sudden flash 
of hope that it had heen destined for 
himself, he pressed the flowers to his 
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“ Not mine the fault that your let- 
ter has lain six weeks unanswered ; 
but having given up penwork myself 
for the last eight months, and Craw- 
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lips, and hid them in’ his bosom 
Each night now the same present 
attracted him to the same place, and 
thus at once within his heart was 
lighted a flame of hope that illumina- 
ted all his bemg, making his whole 
life a glorious episode, and filling all 
the long hours of the day with 
thoughts of her who thus could think 
of him. 

Life has its triumphant moments, 
its dreams of entrancing, extatic de- 
light, when success has crowned a 
hard-fought struggle, or when the 
meed of other men’s praise comes 
showered on us. The triumphs of 
heroism, of intellect, of noble endu- 
rance—the trials of temptation met 
and conquered——the glorious vic- 
tory over self interest—are all 
great and ennobling sensations ; but 
what are they all compared with the 
first consciousness of being loved, of 
being to another the ideal we have 
made of her} To this nothing the 
world can give is equal. From the 
moment we have felt it, life changes 
around us. Its crosses are but bar- 
riers opposed to our strong will, that 
to assail and storm is a duty. Then 
comes a heroism in meeting the every 
day troubles of existence, as though 
we were soldiers in a good and holy 
cause. No longer unseen or unmark- 
ed in the great ocean,of life, we feel 
there is an eye ever turned towards 
us, a heart ever throbbing with our 
own—that our *triumphs are its 
triumphs—our sorrows its sorrows. 
Apart from all the intercourse with 
the world, with its changeful good 
and evil, we feel that we have a trea- 
sure that dangers cannotapproach; we 
know that in our heart of heartsa 
blessed mystery is locked up—-a well 
of pure thoughts that can calm down 
the most fervered hour of life’s anxi- 
eties. Such the youth felt, and, feel- 
ing it, was happy. 


ley, my private sec. being ill, the de- 
lay was unavoidable. The present 
communication you owe to the fortu- 
nate arrival here of Captain Mellish, 
who has kindly volunteered to be my 
amanuensis, [ am _ indeed sorely 
guieved at this delay. I shall be deselé 
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if it occasion you any thing beyond 
inconvenience. How a private sec, 
should perntit himself the lixury of 
an attack of influenza I cannot con- 
ceive. We shall hear of one’s hair- 
dresser having the impertinence to 
catch cold, to-morrow or next day! 
“Tf I dont mistake, it was you your- 
self recommended Crawley to me, and 
I am only half grateful for the service. 
He is a man of small prejudices ; 
fancies that he ought to have a regu- 
lar hour for dinner; thinks that he 
should have acquaintances ; and will 
persist in imagining himself an exis- 
oe something, appertaining to the 
egation,—while in reality he is only a 
shadowy excrescence of my own indo- 
lent habits, the recipient of the trashy 
superfluities one commits to paper, 
and calls despatches. Latterly, in my 
increasing laziness, I have used him 
for more intimate correspondence ; 
and, as Doctor Allitore has now denied 
me all manual exertion whatever, I 
am actually wholly dependent ou such 
aid. I’msure I long for the discovery 
of some other mode of transmitting 
one’s brain-efforts than by the slow 
process of manuscript—some photo- 
graphic process, that by a series of 
bright pictures might display en ta- 
bleau what one is now reduced to ac- 
complish by narrative. As it ever 
did, and ever will happen too, they 
have deluged me with work when I 
crave rest. Every session of parlia- 
ment must have its blue book ; and 
by the devil’s luck they have decided 
that Italy is to furnish the present one, 
“You have always been a soldier, 
and whenever your inspecting general 
came his round, your whole care has 
been to make the troop horses look as 
fat, the men’s whiskers as trim, their 
overalls as clean, and their curb-chains 
as bright, as possible. You never 
imagined or dreamed of a contingency 
when it would be desirable that the 
animals should be all sorebacked, the 
whole regiment under stoppages, and 
the trumpeter ina quinsey. Had you 
been a diplomatist instead of a dra- 
goon, this view of things might per- 
haps have presented itself, and the 
chief object of your desire been to 
show that the system under which 
you functionated worked as ill as need 
; that the court to which you were 
accredited abhorred you ; its ministers 
snubbed, its small officials slighted 
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you ; that all your communications 
were ill received, your counsels ill 
taken ; that what you reprobated was 
adopted, what you advised rejected ; 
in fact, that the only result of your 
presence was the maintenance of & 
perpetual ill will and bad feeling ; and 
that without the aid of a line of bat- 
tle ship, or at least a frigate, your 
position was no longer tenable. From 
the moment, my dear H— that youcan 
establish this fact, you start into life 
as an able and active minister, imbued 
with thoroughly British principles— 
an active assertor of what is due to 
his country’s rights and dignity, not 
truckling to court favour, or tamely 
submitting to royal impertinences— 
not like the noble lord at this place, 
or the more subservient viscount at 
that—but, in plain words, an admi- 
rable public servant, whose reward, 
whatever courts and cabinets may 
do, will always be willingly accorded 
by a grateful nation. 

“T am afraid this sketch of a special 
envoy’s career will scarcely tempt 
you to exchange for a mission abroad ! 
And you are quite right, my dear 
friend. It is a very unrewarding 

rofession. I often wish myself that 

had taken something in the colonies, 
or gone into the auoa or some other 
career which had given me time and 
opens to look after my health ; 
of which, by the way, I have but an 
indifferent account to render you 
These people here can’t hit it off at all, 
Harcourt ; they keep muddling away 
about indigestion, deranged functions, 
and the rest of it. The mischief is in 
the blood; I mean in the undue dis- 
tribution of the blood. So Treysenac, 
the man of Bagneres, proved to me. 
There is a flux and reflux in us as in 
the tides, and when, from deficient 
energy, or lax muscular power, that 
ceases, we are all driven by artificial 
means to remedy the defect. Tre- 
seynac’s theory is position. By a num- 
ber of ingeniously contrived positions 
he accomplishes an axtifictel oom yes- 
tion of any part he pleases; and in 
his establishment at Bagneres you 
may see some fifty people strung up 
by the arms and legs, by the waists 
or the ancles, in the most marvellous 
manner, and with truly fabulous sue- 
cess. I myself passed three mornings 
suspended by the middle, like the 
sheep in the decoration of the Golden 
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Fleece, and was amazed at the strange 
sensations I experienced bfeore I 
was cut down. 

“You know the obstinacy with 
which the medical people reject every 
dscovery in the art, and only sanc- 
tion its employment when the world 
has decreed in its favor. You will, 
therefore, not be surprised to hear 
that Larrey and Cooper, to whom 
I wrote about Treysenac’s theory, 
sent me very unsatisfactory, indeed 
very unseemly, replies. I have re- 
solved, however, not to let the thing 
drop, and am determined to originate 
a suspensorium in England, when I 
can chance upon a man of intelligence 
and scientific knowledge to conduct 
it. Like mesmerism, the system has 
its antipathies, and thus yesterday 
Crawley fainted twice after a few 
minutes’ suspension by the arms. But 
he is a bigot about anything he hears 
for the first time, and I was not sorry 
at his punishment. 

“T wish you would talk over this 
matter with any clever medical man 
in your neighbourhood, and let me 
hear the result. 

“And so you are surprised, you 
say, how little influence English re- 
presentations exercise over the deter- 
minations of foreign cabinets. I go 
further, and confess no astonishment 
at all at the no-influence! My dear 
dragoon, have you not, some hundred 
and fifty times in this life, endured a 
small martyrdom in seeing a very 
indifferent rider torment almost to 
madness the animal he bestrode, just 
by sheer ignorance and awkwardness 
—now worrying the flank with in- 
cautious heel, now irritating the soft 
side of the mouth with incessant 
jerkings—always counteracting the 
good impulses, ever prompting the bad 
ones of his beast? And have you 
not, while heartily wishing yourself 
in the saddle, felt the utter inutility 
of administering any counsels to the 
rider? You saw, and rightly saw, 
that even if he attempted to follow 
your suggestions, he would do so 
awkwardly and inaptly, acting at 
wrong moments and without that 
continuity of purpose which must ever 
accompany an act of address; and 


that for his safety and even for the 
welfare of the animal, it were as well 
they should jog on together as they 
had done, trusting that after a time 
they might establish a sort of com- 
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romise endurable if not beneficial to 
th. 

“Such, my dear friend, in brief, is 
the state of many of those foreign 
governments to whom we are so pro- 
fuse of our wise counsels. It were 
doubtless much better if they ruled 
well ; but let us see if the road to 
this knotty consummation be by the 
adoption of methods totally new to 
them, estranged from all their in- 
stincts and habits, and full of perils, 
which their very fears will exaggerate. 
Constitutional governments, like un- 
derdone roast beef, suit our natures 
and our latitude; but they would 
seem lamentable experiments when 
tried south of the Alps. Liberty with 
us means the right to break heads at 
a county election, and to print im- 
pertinences in newspapers. With the 
Spaniard or the Italian it would be to 
carry a poignard more openly, and 
use it more frequently than at pre- 
sent. 

“ At all events, if it be any satisfac- 
tion to you, you may be assured that 
the rulers in all these cases are not 
much better off than those they rule 
over. They lead lives of incessant 
terror, distrust, and anxiety. Their 
existence is poisoned by ceaseless 
fears of apiece thay know not 
where. They change ministers as 
travellers change the direction of their 
journey, to disconcert the wee 
plans of their enemies; and they 
vaccillate between cruelty and mercy, 
really not knowing in which lies their 
safety. Don’t fancy that they have 
any innate pleasure in harsh measures. 
The likelihood is, they hate them as 
much as you do yourself; but they 
know no other system ; and, to come 
back to my cavalry illustration, the 
only time they tried a snaffle, they 
were run away with. 

I trust these prosings will be a 
warning to you how you touch upon 
politics again in a letter tome; but 
I really did not wish to be a bore, 
and now hereI am, ready to answer, 
so far as in me lies, all your interro- 
gatories ; first premising that I am 
not at liberty to enter upon the ques- 
tion of Glencore himself, and for the 
simple reason, that he has made me 
his confidant. And now as to the 
boy, I could make nothing of him, 
Harcourt ; and for this reason,—he 
had not what sailors call “steerage 
way” inhim. He went wherever you 
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bade him, but without an impulse. 
I tried to make him care for his 
career—for the gay world—for the 
butterfly life of young diplomacy-— 
for certain dissipations—excellent 
things occasionally to develop nas- 
cent faculties. I endeavoured to in- 
terest him by literary society and 
savans, but unsuccessfully. For art 
indeed he showed some disposition, 
and modelled prettily ; but it never 
rose above ‘ amateurship.’ Now en- 
thusiasm, although a very excellent 
ingredient, will no more make an 
artist, than a brisk kitchen-fire will 
provide a dinner where all the mate- 
rials are wanting. 

“ T began to despair of him, Har- 
court, when I saw that there were no 
features about him. He could do 
everything reasonably well ; because 
there was no hope of his doing any- 
thing with real excellence. He wan- 
dered away from me to Carrara, with 
his quaint companion the doctor ; 
and after some months wrote me 
rather a sturdy letter, rejecting all 
monied advances, past and future, 
and saying something very haughty, 
and of course very stupid, about the 
*‘ glorious sense of independence.” I 
replied, but he never answered me, 
and here might have ended all my 
knowledge of his history, had nota 
letter, of which I send you an ex- 
tract, resumed the narrative. The 
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writer ia the Princess Sablonkoff, a 
lady of whose attractions and fasci- 
nations you have often heard me 
speak. When you have read and 
thought over the enclosed, let me 
have your opinion. I do not, I can- 
not believe in the rumour you allude 
to. Glencore is not the man to marry 
at his time of life, and in his cireum- 
stances. Send me, however, all the 
a you are in possession of. 

hope they don’t mean to send you to 
India, because you seem to dislike it. 
For my own part, I suspect I should 
enjoy that country immensely. Heat 
is the first element of daily comfort, 
and all the appliances to moderate it 
are ex officio eae ; besides that in 
India there is a splendid and en- 
larged selfishness in the mode of life, 
very different from the petty ego- 
tisms of our rude Northland. 

“Tf you do go, pray take Naples 
in the way. The route by Alexan- 
dria and Suez, they all tell me, is the 
best and most expeditious. 

“Mellish desires me to add his 
remembrances, hoping you have not 
forgotten him. Be served in the 
‘ Fifth’ with you in Canada; that 
is, if you be the same George Har- 
court who played Tony Lumpkin so 
execrably at Montreal, T have told 
him it is probable, and am yours 
ever, 

H. U. 


BACON.* 


Ir would be difficult to say to what 
class a book like this belongs, unless 
to those volumes of Axa in which 
great thinkers have sometimes bound 
together their loose thoughts. We 
have here, collected under one cover, 
the “ wise saws” of Lord Bacon and 
the “ modern instances” of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 

The table of contents of “ Bacon’s 
Essays” is, as our readers well know, 
a miscellaneous one; and the Arch- 
bishop’s additions are taken from 
sources quite as various. Together, 
the Essays and the Annotations re- 
mind us of the work of Smalgruenius, 


who wrote a work entitled, “ De Om- 
nibus Rebus,” and afterwards added 
a supplementary treatise, “ De qui- 
busdam aliis.” 

The first edition of “ Bacon’s 
Essays” was printed in 1597 ; it then 
contained only ten Essays. The vo- 
lume was reprinted several times 
during the author’s life time, and re- 
ceived continual additions. In 1612, 
Bacon published an enlarged edition, 
which . dedicated to Prince Henry. 
He seems then to have adopted the 
word ‘“ Essays” as a new name for 
this style of composition. He calls 
them in his dedication, ‘‘Certain brief 
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notes set down rather significantly 
than curiously, which I have called 
Essays—the word is late but the 
thing is ancient.” In the title-page 
of the first edition, they are quaintly 
described as places (loci) of persua- 
sion and dissuasion. 

To these Essays or Places the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin has contributed 
another collection of thoughts and 
common-places. It is thus a treatise 
on human nature, to which two wise 
observers, separated by an interval 
of two centuries, have contributed 
their several stock of experience. 
The critics will, no doubt, object that 
this is not so much an edition of 
Bacon as a compilation of Baconiana 
and Whateleiana bound up together ; 
and it will be further asked, is such an 
act of literary partnership justifiable, 
for which consent has been obtained 
only on one side? The Chancellor, 
who ean only act the sleeping part- 
ner in such a concern, must not be 
held accountable for the opinions of 
the Archbishop. 

Limited liability must be the rule 
in this concern, in which the dead 
and the living are entered for an 
equal amount of shares. This much 
must be premised in fairness to the 
great Chancellor, who cannot appear 
either to consent or dissent to the act 
of the Archbishop. But admitting 
this, the combination is a useful one 
for the general reader. There is 
sufficient congeniality of mind be- 
tween the essayist and and his anno= 
tator to smooth down the differences 
of age and expression. The wise saw 
and the modern instance are so tho- 
roughly one at bottom, but so unlike 
each other on the surface, that we 
feel on reading the two all the 
foree of the argument from unde- 
signed coincidence. 

On some points, particularly cases 
of Christian experience, the anno- 
tator is, as might be expected, in ad- 
vance of the essayist. Althongh the 
king’s conscience-keeper, the Chan- 
cellor is not always a safe guide toa 
weak conscience. His empirical 
principles often appear where they 
ought not. It is the glory of phy- 
sics but the weakness of ethics to be 
tried by experience. In Bacon’s 


moral maxims we are sometimes un- 
oy reminded that he was the 
ather of the Experimental Method, 
Hotresty is the best policy, it is true, 
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but it will ‘not do to be honest from 
policy. In morals, high principles 
produce high practice—if you lower 
the one, the other necessarily falis 
with it. Bacon is not. professedly, as 
many of his degenerate disciples, an 
experimentalist in morals. But the 
standard is not always as high as 
could be wished. We need an oceca- 
sional “ caution for the time,” such as 
the Archbishop judiciously supplies. 

There is an Irish proverb quoted 
by the Archbishop, “ He is a good 
hurler that’s on the ditch.” To judge 
of worldly wisdom by its own rules, 
we must look down on it from a 
height. The “ wisdom which is from 
above” can alone truly pronounce on 
the wisdom of this world. Bacon in 
this respect was only the hurler in 
the field. He had not stood on the 
ditch, at least when he wrote the 
Essays. Perhaps, when, old and sick 
at heart, he flung the writ of sum- 
mons to the upper house with an air 
of contempt on the table, exclaiming, 
‘‘T have done with such vanities,” he 
may have learned that sagacity is not 
wisdom. But such an appendix to 
his Essays we must note as deficient. 
The annotations in part supply this 
want. 

It is strange that the man who 
sailed round the coasts of intellectual 
knowledge, explored every bay (to 
follow out his own metaphor) and 
sounded every creek, who noted all 
its deficiencies, and almost filled 
them up himself, should have shown 
as striking a specimen of moral lit- 
tleness as of mental greatness. His 
own age and posterity have both 
fallen into strange confusion: through 
this anomaly. The one rejected what 
was great, and the other has long 
revered what was little and mean. 
His intellect was misunderstood by 
the men of his own age. Queen 
Elizabeth said of him, “ Bacon hath 
a great wit and much learning ; but 
in law showeth to the utmost of his 
knowledge, and is not deep.” King 
James affectedly compared his No- 
vum Organum to the peace of God, 
“for it passeth all understanding.” 
Posterity, to which Bacon appealed, 
has reversed this judgment as to his 
parts as a writer; but posterity 
should remember that Bacon made 
no appeal against the judgment of his 
own age on his conduct as a man. 
Thev forgave, and we may forget that 
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he was fined, imprisoned, degraded ; 
but to apologise for these things is 
simply absurd. 

If his faults were only vitia tem- 
poris, the common features of his age, 
his genius too by the same rule should 
belong to the age and not to the man. 
It is well that biographers have given 
up at last this line of defence. Let 
the reader compare the two verdicts 
—the one of a modern editor of 
Bacon, who has with the rest con- 
founded the ideas of great and good ; 
the other of Dr. Whately—and judge 
for himself which is nearest the 
truth :-— 


It is true, says the hero-worshipper, 
that the condition of the times offers some 
excuse for him; and his legal treatises, the 
settlement of the law of real property ; his 
attempts at law reform, and many of his 
judicial and political acts, show a nature 
naturally obeying the impulse of reason and 
conscience; while the unimpeachable blame- 
lessness of his private life, and the calm 
earnestness of his moral lessons, prove that 
he only needed a purer atmosphere and more 
civilized times to act with all the dignity of 
the sage, and speak with the unadulterated 
eloquence of an Augustan classic. 


The verdict of the Archbishop of 
Dublin is sounded in a more Christian 
key, and runs as follows :— 


I wish I could feel justified in concluding 
Without saying anything of Bacon's own cha- 
racter ;—without holding him up as himself 
a lamentable example of practice at variance. 
with good sentiments, and sound judgment, 
and right precepts. He thought well, and 
lie spoke well; but he had accustomed him- 
self to act very far from well, And justice 
requires that he should be held up asa 
warning beacon to teach all men an impor- 
tant lesson; to afford them a sad proof that 
no intellectual power,—no extent of learn- 
ing,—not even the most pure and exalted 
moral sentiments confined to theory, will 
supply the want of a diligent and watchful 
conformity in practice to Christian principle. 
All the attempts that have been made to 
vindicate or palliate Bacon’s moral conduct 
tend only to lower, and to lower very much, 
the standard of virtue. He appears but too 
plainly to have been worldly, ambitious, co- 
vetous, base, selfish, and unscrupulous, And 
it is remarkable that the Mammon which he 
served proved but a faithless master in the 
end. He reached the highest pinnacle, in- 
deed, to which his ambition had aimed; but 
he died impoverished, degraded, despised, 
and broken-hearted. His example, there- 
fore, is fur from being at all seductive. 
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But let no one, theretipen, undervalue 
or neglect the lessons of wisdom which his 
writings may supply, and which we may, 
through divine grace, turn to better account 
than he did himself. It would be absurd to 
infer, that because Bacon was a great _philo- 
sopher, and far from a good man, therefore 
you will be the better man for keeping clear 
of his philosophy. His intellectual supe- 
riority was no more the cause of his moral 
failures than Sotomon’s wisdom was of his. 
You may be as faulty a character as either 
of them was, without possessing a particle of 
their wisdom, and without seeking to gain 
instruction from it. The intellectual light 
which they enjoyed didnot, indeed, keep them 
in the right path ; but you will not be the 
more likely to walk in it, if you quench any 
light that is afforded you. 


How many on the other hand have 
been misled by the sounding couplet 
of Pope— 


If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind, 


Here we have an instance in the 
opposite extreme of the confusion 
between moral and mental greatness 
which men so often fall into. As 
some of Bacon’s admirers excuse his 
baseness by his genius—so others 
with Pope accuse his genius as if the 
cause of his baseness. Bacon is in- 
deed at once our example and our 
warning. As alight at sea may either 
hide a sunken rock, and so is to be 
avoided—or stand at the mouth of a 
harbour, and so should be made for, 
so the same character may at one time 
or another serve a two-fold use. The 
wise pilot knows both when to avoid 
and when to sail towards a light. 
Bacon’s genius neither covers his 
faults nor do his faults extinguish 
his genius—it is well to know when 
to be warned and when invited. It 
is not often that the two lessons are 
taught in the life of one man ; but to 
learn the lesson at all, we must dis- 
tinguish things that differ. 

s we anticipate that the Essays 
and the Annotations will live by 
themselves, and that time that dis- 
solves all things will dissolve at last 
this rinership of Bacon and 
Whately, we prefer to review them 
separately. 

We will first select some extracts 
from the Annotations, and then re- 
mark more at large on Bacon. 

In Essay XIX, on Seditions and 
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Troubles, Bacon remarks, “ there 
useth to be more trepidation in court 
upon the first breaking out of trou- 
bles than were fit.” To which the 
Archbishop adds the following com- 
ment :-- 


To expect to tranquillize and benefit a 
country by gratifying its agitators, would be 
like the practice of the superstitious of old 
with their sympathetic powders and oint- 
ments, who, instead of applying medica- 
ments to the wound, contented themselves 
with salving the sword which had inflicted it. 
Since the days of Dane-Gelt downwards, 
nay, since the world was created, nothing 
but evil has resulted from concessions made 
to intimidation, 


In the Essay on Travel we have 
some amusing instances added by 
way of annotation on one-eyed tra- 
vellers :— 


Often it happens that a man seeks and 
obtains much intercourse with the people of 
the country in which he travels, he falls in 
with only one particular set whom he takes 
for representatives of the whole nation. 

In the days when travelling by post- 
chaise was common, there were usually lines 
of inns on all the principal roads; a series of 
good and a series of inferior ones, each in 
consiexion all the way along; so that if you 
@mce got into the worse line, you could not 
easily get out of it to the journey’send. The 
* White Hart’ of one town would drive you 
—almost literally—to the ‘* White Lion’ of 
the next, and so on all the way; so that of 
two travellers by post from London to Ex- 
eter or York, the one would have nothing 
but bad horses, bad beds, bad dinners, and 
the other very good. This is analogous to 
what befalls a traveller in any new country 
with respect to the impressions he receives; if 
he falls into the hands of a party, they con- 
sign him, as it were, to those allied with 
them, and pass him on from one to the 
other, all in the same connexion, each show- 
ing him and telling him just what suits the 
party, and concealing from him everything 
else. This is no where more the case than 
in Ireland; from a tour in which two tra- 
vellers will sometimes return, each faith- 
fully reporting what he has seen and heard, 
and having been told perhaps nothing more 
than the truth on any point, but only one 
side of the truth, and the impressions re- 
ceived will be perhaps quite opposite. The 
Irish jaunting-car, in which the passengers 
sit back to back, is a type of what befalls 


-Many tourists in Ireland. Each sees a great 


deal, and reports faithfully what he has seen, 
one on one side of the road, and the other 
on the other. One will have seen all that is 
green, and the other all that is orange. 
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In Essay X XI. on Delays, to Ba- 
con's words, “ the ripeness or unripe- 
ness of the occasion must ever be 
well weighed,” the following wise 
sentence Is appended :— 


It is a common phrase with the indis- 
criminating advocates of delay, that ‘ the 
world is not yet ripe for such and such a 
measure.” But they usually forget to en- 
quire ‘ is it ripening? when and how is it 
likely to become ripe? or are men’s minds to 
ripen like winter pears, metely by laying 
them by, and letting them alone ?’ 

** Time,” as Bishop Copleston has re- 
marked, (Remains, p. 123) ‘* is no agent.” 
When we speak of such and such changes 
being brought about by time, we mean in 
time—by the gradual and imperceptible 
Operation of some gentle agency. We should 
observe, therefore, whether there is any such 
agency at work, and in what direction 
—whether to render a certain change more 
difficult or easier. If you are surrounded by 
the waters, and want to escape, you should 
observe whether the tide is flowing or ebbing ; 
in the one case, you should at once attempt 
the ford; in the other, you have to wait 
patiently ; and if the water be still, and nei- 
ther rising nor falling, then you should con- 
sider that though there is no danger of 
drowning, you must remain insulated for 
ever unless you cross the ford, and that if 
this is to be done at all, it may be as well 
done at once. The case of slavery in the 
United States is one of a rising tide. The 
rapid multiplication of slaves, which has al- 
ready rendered their emancipation a difficult 
and hazardous step, makes it more so every 
year, and increases the danger of a servile 
war, such as that of St. Domingo. 

The serfdom of the Russians is, per- 
haps, rather a case of still water; there seems 
no great reason to expect that the state of 
things will grow either worse or better spon- 
taneously. In each of these cases, the slaves 
and the serfs are not ripe for freedom. No 
enslaved people ever are. And to wait, be- 
fore you bestow liberty or political rights, 
till the recipients are fit to employ them 
aright, is to resolve not to go into the water 
till you can swim. You must make up your 
mind to encounter many considerable evils at 
first, and for some time, while men are learn- 
ing to use the advantages conferred on them. 
It is the part of wisdom, however, to lessen 
these evils as far as can be done by careful 
preparation, and by bringing forward the 
several portions of any measure in the best 
order. A striking instance of the wisdom of 
this rule was exhibited in the measures 
adopted in reference to the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics ; the first thing done was to bestow 
political power on the lowest, most ignorant, 
and most priest-ridden of the people, by giv- 
ing them the elective franchise, at the same 
time making this a source of continual irrita- 
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tion and continual agitation, because they 
were still restricted from electing members 
of their own persuasion. Roman Catholics 
were still precluded from sittingin parlia- 
ment, because forsooth no one of that church 
could be safely trusted with political power ! 
So said thousands and hundreds of thousands 
for nearly forty years, during which Roman 
Catholics had been exercising political power 
(as freeholders) in the most dangerous way 
possible. The next step was to admit Ro- 
man Catholics to seats which ought to have 
preceded—as almost every one now admits— 
the conferring of the elective franchise; be- 
cause the Roman Catholics who would thus 
have been admitted to a share of political 
power would have been few, and would have 
belonged to the educated classes. And last 
of all came that which should have been first 
of all—the providing of some such schooling 
for the mass of the people as might render 
them at least one degree less unfit for poli- 
tical power. And was the long interval be- 
tween the beginning and the end of this 
series of measures occupied in providing 
against the dangers to be apprehended as re- 
sulting? Quite the reverse. Instead of 
holding out so as to gain better terms, we 
held out for the worse. The ministry of 
1806 provided certain conditions as safe. 
guards, which that of 1829 would not ven- 
ture to insist on. The one ministry would 
have capitulated on terms—the other sur- 
rendered nearly at discretion. The one pro- 
posed to confer something of a free-will 
boon, the other yielded avowedly to intimi- 
dation. 

When Bacon speaks of time as an ‘ in- 
novator,”’ he might have remarked, by the 
way—what of course he well knew—that 
though this is an allowable and convenient 
form of expression, it is not literally correct. 
In the words of the late Bishop Copleston 
(in the volume of his ‘ Remains,’ which I 
edited), * one of the commonest errors is to 
regard time as an agent, But in reality time 
does nothing, and is nothing. We use it as 
a compendious expression for all those causes 
which act slowly and imperceptibly. But, 
unless some positive cause is in action, no 
change takes place in the lapse of one thou- 
sand years; as, for instance, in a drop of 
water enclosed in a cavity of silex. The 
most intelligent writers are not free from this 
illusion, For instance, Simond, in his 
Switzerland, speaking of a mountain-scene, 
says—‘ The quarry from which the materials 
of the bridge came is just above your head, 
and the miners are still at work: air, water, 
frost, weight, and time.’ Thus, too, those 
politicians who object to any positive enact- 
ments affecting the Constitution, and who 
talk of the gentle operation of time, and of 
our Constitution itself being the work of 
time, forget that it is human agency all 
along which is the efficient cause. Time 
does nothing.’ Thus far Bishop Copleston. 
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But we are so much influenced by our 
own use of language, that, though no one 
can doubt, when the question is put before 
him, that effects are produced not by time, 
but in time, we are accustomed to represent 
Time as armed with a scythe, and mowing 
down all before him, 

There is no more striking instance of the 
silent and imperceptible changes brought 
about by what is called ‘ time,’ than that of 
a language becoming dead. To point out the 
precise period at which Greek or Latin ceased 
to be a living language, would be as impos- 
sible as to say when a man becomes old, 
And much confusion of thought and many 
important practical results arise from not at 
tending to this. For example, many per- 
sons have never reflected on the circumstance 
that one of the earliest translations of the 
Scriptures into a vernacular tongue was 
made by the Church of Rome. The Latin 
Vulgate was so called from its being in the 
vulgar, i.e., the popular language then spo- 
ken in Italy and the neighbouring countries ; 
and that version was evidently made on pur- 
pose that the Scriptures might be intelligibly 
read by, or read to, the mass of tle people. 
But gradually and imperceptibly Latin was 
superseded by the languages derived from it 
—Italian, Spanish, and French—while the 
Scriptures were still left in Latin ; and when 
it was proposed to translate them into mo- 
dern tongues, this was regarded as a perilous 
innovation, though it is plain that the real 
innovation was that which had taken place 
imperceptibly, since the very object proposed 
by the vulgate version was, that the Scrip- 
tures might not be left in an unknown 
tongue. Yet you will meet with many 
among the fiercest declaimers against the 
Church of Rome, who earnestly deprecate 
any the slightest changes in our authorized 
version, and cannot endure even the gradual 
substitution of other words for such as have 
become quite obsolete, for fear of unsettling 
men’s minds. It never occurs to them that 
it was this very dread that kept the Scrip- 
tures in the Latin tongue, when that gradu- 
ally became a dead language. 

But, universally, the removal at once of 
the accumulated effects gradually produced 
in a very long time, is apt to strike the vul- 
gar as a novelty, when, in truth, it is only a 
restoration of things to their original state. 

For example, suppose a clock to lose 
only one minute and « few seconds in the 
week, and to be left uncorrected for a year; 
it will then have lost a whole hour ; and any 
one who then sets it right, will appear to the 
ignorant to have suddenly robbed them of 
that amount of time. 

This case is precisely analogous to that 
of the change of Style. There was, in what 
is called the Julian Calendar (that fixed by 
Julius Cesar) a minute error, which made 
every fourth year a trifle too long; in the 
course of centuries the error amounted to 
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eleven days, and when, about a century ago, 
we rectified this (as had been done in Roman 
Catholic countries a century earlier), this 
mode of reckoning was called ‘the new 
style.” The Russians, who still use what is 
called ‘ the old style,” are now not eleven, 
but twelve days wrong ; that is, they are one 
day further from the original position of the 
days of the month, as fixed in the time of 
Julius Cesar: and this they call adhering 
to the Julian Calendar. 

So, also, to reject the religious practices 
“and doctrines that have crept in by little and 
little since the days of the apostles, and thus 
to restore Christianity to what it was under 
them, appears to the unthinking to be for- 
‘saking the old religion and bringing in a new. 

A new name has lately been in- 
vented by which to designate the 
political standing of a party rising 
out of the ruins of the old Conserva- 
tive party, broken up by Sir Robert 
Peel. They are called Progressive 
Conservatives. Unhappily all or 
nearly all political moves have been 
made on a plan of unprepared starts 
from a state of rigid immobility. On 
two occasions in his political life Sir 
Robert Peel was too stiffa Conserva- 
tive, and too sudden a Reformer. The 
old motto festina lente has been un- 
derstood as if delay and despatch 
were successive not identical move- 
ments—as if we were to delay too 
long and then despatch too soon, in- 
stead of seasoning our despatch with 
delay. It is perhaps worth remark- 
ing that this sluggishness and _preci- 
pitancy are only opposite phases of 
the same disposition. Matter is the 
same inert thing, whether still or in 
motion. The same vis inertie must 
be overcome to retard as to impel it. 
It will no more stop of itself than 
start of itself. It is a mark in the 
same way of a mechanical order of 
mind—acted on, that is, by forces 
only from without—that it passes un- 
der a given amount of pressure from 
the inertia of Conservatism to the 
like inertia of Radicalism. 

In our remarks on Bacon we will 
judge of him less from his Essays than 
from his other works. It is pleasant 
to turn from anything which reminds 
us of the man, to those writings 
which only remind us of the philo- 
sopher—it is like appealing from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober. Bacon 
in disgrace loved to compare himself 
to three great men of antiquity— 
Demosthenes, Cicero, and Seneca— 
all of whom, after occupying high 
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stations in their respective countries, 
had fallen into delinquency, and been 
banished into retirement where they 
consoled themselves with letters and 
philosophy. He might have adopted 
the language in which Cicero ad- 
dresses philosophy, ‘‘Ad te confugi- 
mus; a te opem petimus; tibi nos 
ut antea magné ex parte sic nunc pe- 
nitus totosque tradimus.” And phi- 
losophy rewarded him, as neither 
chancery or the sale of monopolies 
could. The disgraced chancellor was 
promoted to be the high priest of 
nature. 

It is said that the king, one day ob- 
serving his coach attended by a num- 
ber of people on horseback, said, 
“ Well, do what we will, this man 
scorns to go out like snuff.” The light 
indeed of intellect (Bacon’s own dwmen 
siccum) burned more brightly the less 
it was fed by the impure oil of 
earthly honour. When one day he 
was dictating to his chaplain an ac- 
count of some experiments in philo- 
sophy, he was told of the failure of 
some application at court for some 
important favour. ‘Be it so,” he 
calmly said. ‘“‘ Well, sir, if that 
business will not succeed, let us go on 
with this which is in our power.” 

The re of Bacon is a sub- 
ject on which so much has_ been 
written, that we may almost say of it 
in despair, what is good is not new, 
and what is new cannot be good. We 
will divide what we have to say on 
this subject under three heads :— 
1. Bacon’s Antecedents. 2. His 
Method. 3. Its Application. 

1. With regard to Bacon’s antece- 
dents,-we may adopt the motto em- 
~ a by the author of “ Reformers 
vefore the Reformation,” “ Vixere 
As, to 
understand Luther, we must study 
the life and opinions of Tauler or 
Wessel, so to understand the reformer 
of philosophy, we must go back to 
those schoolmen who first raised the 
protest against Aristotle. 

With Pope Gregory the First, the 
destroyer of ancient learning, the 
middle ages may be said to begin. 
With Pope Nicholas the Fifth, the 
great restorer of ancient learning, 
they may be said toend. Hallam has 
elegantly compared these eminent 
men to Michac] Angelo’s figures of 
Night and Morning, which seem to 
stand at the two gates of the middle 
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ages, emblems and heralds of the 
mind’slong sleep and of itsawakening. 

By the ninth century it may be 
said that the night of ignorance 
which followed upon the decline of 
the Roman Empire was far spent, 
and the dawn of a new day was at 
hand, That dawn dates from Charle- 
magne. He _ established schools 
throughout his empire attached to 
cathedrals and convents, and engaged 
ecclesiastics to the task of education, 
Out of this grew slowly and imper- 
ceptibly the scholastic system which 
by the twelfth century had esta- 
blished itself throughout Europe. 
Bacon has well described it as the 
philosophy which taught in the per- 
sons of master and scholar, not of in- 
ventor and improver. Bacon’s illus- 
trious namesake, Roger Bacon, one of 
the prodromi or forerunners (to use a 
Baconian phrase) of the philosophy 
of discovery, was persecuted as a ma- 
gician by his brothermonks, Inven- 
tion existed, it is true—but existed 
only by sufferance. The interpre- 
tation of nature was not attempted, 
and therefore the true empire of man 
had not begun. 

But a revolution was at hand. 
East and West, light had broken in at 
once upon Europe. In the East the 
capture of Constantinople—in the 
West the discovery of America had 
opened new channels for activity and 
enterprise. The invention of print- 
ing and the manufacture of paper 
brought their timely aid to the eman- 
cipation of learning. The seals which 
had been set upon the libraries of 
Europe were now broken, and the 
oldest and most odious monopoly of 
all, the monopoly of letters, taken 
away forever. This reformation in 
letters soon connected itself, and in- 
evitably so, with a reformation in re- 
ligion. Scholasticism had its origin 
in the times of Charlemagne with the 
cathedral and conventual system 
True to its old traditions, the school 
stood by the church ; it had risen with 
it, and with it it fell. The schools 
supplied the church with its angelical, 
its irrefragable, its seraphic, its pon- 
derous doctors, The legionaries were 
not more attached to the fortunes of 
ancient Rome, than the schoolmen to 
those of thechurch of Rome in the mid. 
dle ages. 
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Thus the early Reformers. 
wisely selected the schools as their, 
point of attack, Erasmus ridiculed 
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the doctors, and Luther demolished 
their doctrines; but it is easy to see 
that Luther would have fared as 
Wessel or Huss, and either recanted 
or burned, had not scholasticism de- 
clined a century before he made his 
grand assault. The discovery of 
America and the decline of Roman 
ascendancy were also connected to- 
gether. So long as civilization was a 
thing of the Mediterranean and the 
countries bordering on it, Rome, situ- 
ated in the centre of that circle, must 
retain its supremacy. The urbis et 
orbis were conterminous, and the ex- 
tensions of Christianity northward 
and eastward during the middle ages 
could do little to disturb this centre, 
But it was different when the pillars 
of Hercules were passed. The capital 
of a Mediterranean civilization could 
not continue the capital when civili- 
zation became an oceanic idea. In 
vain the Pope asserted his old rights, 
and parcelled out the Indies to Por- 
tugal, and America to Spain. With 
ocean discovery the spell of supre- 
macy was broken. ‘ Westward the 
course of empire takes its way,” and 
the proud boastof the conterminous ex, 
tent of the urbis et orbis was shattered 
for ever, Bacon lived in this trans. 
ition age. It is not without signifi- 
cance that the frontispiece of the Jn- 
stauratio Magna depicts a vessel in 
full sail passing beyond the pillars 
of Hercules, with this inscription, 
“ Multi pertransibunt et caugebitur 
scientia.” ‘ Many shall go to and fro, 
and knowledge shall be increased.” 
The talented author of ‘“ Westward 
Ho!” has well depicted the stirrin 
spirit of Englishmen in the days o 
Elizabeth, when Drake and Raleigh 
first broke upon the Spanish Main, 
and the Heards and the Leghs and 
the good burghers of Bideford had a 
venture in some privateer, fitted out 
partly to discover the new Eldorado, 
perdi to wreak vengeance on the 
ated Spaniard. Bacon had seen 
and heard these things. In the revolt 
from medizvalism in every stage he 
followed with no unwilling steps; 
and, therefore; in the frontispiece of 
his Jnstauratio Magna he set his 
ship’s head sailing beyond the pillars 
of Hercules. He had caught ‘iin its 
widest sense the spirit of oceanic dis- 
covery, and it is doubtful if any West. 
of England fisherman ever dreamed 
of mountains of gold. or palaces with 
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roofs of plated silver in the Spanish 
plantations, with half the gusto with 
which Bacon mused over the results 
of his new method of invention. 
Raleigh did not promise the greedy 
courtiers of King Senses half so mag- 
nificently. "Why should he not trans- 
mute glass into stone, bones into 
earth, ives into wood; invest tin 
with all the properties of gold, and 
charcoal with the qualities of the 
diamond ? To avert summer droughts 
or autumnal rains were but trifles. 
He would hurl the thunderbolt and 
command the storm ; create heat and 
manufacture metals; pour golden 
fruits on the earth and arrest the 
lague. We were to have spring 
Frits and autumnal blossoms, De- 
cember roses and June icicles. 

What were Raleigh’s promises to 
these? and yet he paid with his head 
for the hopes he had disappointed. 
Bacon, a wilder and far more daz- 
zling adventurer, sailed westward to 
a new Atlantis, and explored its 
coasts, and although he only brought 
back in words a good report, yet his 
words were taken for proofs by his 
own age, because they fell in with its 
adventurous spirit. Had his name- 
sake of Oxford, two centuries earlier, 
held a word of promise half so encou- 
raging to the lips of the men of his 
day, they would have dashed it from 
them and consigned him from Bo- 
eardo to the stake. The Instauration 
was the work of an age—not of aman 
only. Columbus and Luther, Gutten- 
berg and the revivers of Greek letters, 
were the prodromi or forerunners of 
the t Reformer. If, in his youth- 
ful Raiews, he conceived of his work 
as the “ Maximus partus temporis” 
—the greatest birth of time”—it 
must be remembered that such births 
only occur after long gestation in 
the womb of time. They do not 
spring armed from the brain, as Pal- 
las from the head of Jupiter. Bacon 
understood his age and its wants. 
The thought of Pope inscribed on 
Newton’s monument— 


Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night, 
God said, Let Newton be, and all was light, 


is as false to truth as to taste. God 
allows no such theatric starts in the 
order of the discoveries of his works. 
As in his own creation the evening 


and the morning was the first day, 
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the second growing out of the first, 
and so on through a week of works 
and days, so in the progress of 
mind. We reverence Bacon most by 
— him in his place. Rising 

yond his age it is true, but because 
climbing on the shoulders of the 
foremost men of that and a preceding 
age. 

2. From the antecedents of Bacon 
we now proceed to the Method itself. 
It is well known that he called this 
method a Novum Organum in oppo- 
sition to the old Organon or method 
of proof of Aristotle. The question 
thus between Bacon and Aristotle re- 
solves itself to this :—Does the rea- 
son act in the discovery of truth 
according to any definite method ? 
and if so, what isit? The latter of 
these is distinct from the former. We 
may either deny that the mind pur- 
sues any method of its own; we 
may reduceall knowledge to intuition 
and memory, and limit the use of 
reason to the reception and registra- 
tion of sensations from without ; or, 
admitting that there are active 

wers of reason, deny that they can 

e so reduced to rule as to form an 
organum or machine (the exact sense 
of the word) for the invention of 
truth. The former supposition 
amounts to a denial of reason itself— 
the latter to a denial of any rationale 
of reason. Both of these opinions 
have been held in modern times— 
the latter of the two much more com- 
monly. Indeed it has been as often 
objected to the Organum of Bacon 
that it does not teach us to observe, 
as it was formerly objected to the Or- 
ganum of Aristotle that it did not 
teach men to argue. The absurd ob- 
jection of Ramus to the old syllogistic 
logic has been repeated as absurdly 
against the new logic of induction. In 
neither case, was the use of an Or- 
ganum understood. The one Orga- 
num does not create in us the power 
of argument, but it tells us how that 

wer acts ; the rules of argument 
ave no more to say to the use of 
argument than a knowledge of mus- 
cles has to their exercise. So with 
the Organum of Bacon. To record 
the method by which others have ob- 
served nature, will give us neither the 
perseverance or penetration to do so 
—these qualities we must have and 
use for ourselves. 
Grammar forinstance isan Organum 
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of language ; but so far from speech 
following the rules of grammar, these 
rules are drawn up from observing 
We are apt 
to be misled here by a false =e 


the usages of language. 


Because we learn a new language b 

the aid of grammar, we may think 
that the language itself has been con- 
structed according to rule, because 
our knowledge of it is so. Most of 
us have learned some foreign lan- 
gvage by the rules of grammar, but 
this is not the case with our own lan- 
guage. Here we can easily see that 
grammar follows language, and not 
language grammar. <A well educated 
Englishman judges of the rules laid 
down in an English grammar by his 
own knowledge of the language. He 
has access to the same authorities 
from which the grammarian has col- 
lected his rules, and can appeal to 
the same tribunal—the “ ars et norma 
loquendi”—if he has reason to think 
that the grammarian has arbitrarily 
drawn up rules of his own. Grammar 
is thus an Organum of speech, and 
rules of reasoning are drawn up on 
the same principle as rules of lan- 
guage. Now, as reasoning is not ac- 
quired but intuitive, every man who 
can reason at all is competent to 
judge of the validity of rules of 
reason. Reason is here our vernacu- 
lar, and logic is amenable to the laws of 
thought in the same way that gram- 
mar is to the common usage of speech. 

Aristotle and Bacon have both 
drawn up an Organum or grammar of 
reasoning; and the world is still 
divided as to the merits of each. 

By ascertaining what is common to 
both, we shall best determine in what 
respects the two methods differ. Were 
our knowledge unlimited, it would 
be intuitive. There can be nothing 
analogous to the reasoning process 
in an infinite mind. Underneath all 
the variety which distracts us, He 
sees unity and harmony throughout. 
It is in this sense, no doubt, that 
knowledge shall vanish away, a 
knowledge which is but a counterpart 
of ignorance. Gambold, a Moravian 
poet, has written thus :— 


Iam apt to think the man 
That could surround the sum of things, and spy 
The heart of God and secret of his empire, 
Would speak but love. With him the bright 
result 
Would change the hue of intermediate scenes, 
And make one thing of all theology. 
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But knowledge is not thus intui- 
tively attained by us, now at least. 
Intuition carries us to the threshold 
of knowledge, but no further ; by in- 
tuition we perceive whatever lies on 
the surface of things, or on the sur- 
face of our own nature, but these 
compose but a little part of our know- 
ledge. Phenomena soon appear which 
contradict each other, and baffle our 
senses ; things which at first sight 
seemed so simple now appear as com- 
plex—unity has been broken up into 
an endless and discordant variety. It 
is here that human knowledge or dis- 
covery properly begins. The first— 
and, perhaps, in one form or another, 
the only—act of the mind in the dis- 
covery of truth, is comparison. By 
this we are first made acquainted 
that variety exists ; and by successive 
acts of comparison, such as abstrac- 
tion or the comparison of instances 
to be rejected, and, judgment, or the 
comparison of instances which agree, 
we come to the discovery of truth or 
unity underneath variety. We have 
thus a common term under which 
all reasoning is contained. The ra- 
tionale of reason is, that it is the a¢t 
of the mind eliminating truth by 
comparison. 

Now this comparison is two-fold, 
and hence arise two distinct methods 
of reasoning. It is either simple or 
compound. First ; simple comparison 
is when two objects are brought to- 
gether to discover their agreement or 
disagreement. If the objects are 
phenomenal, abstraction is required, 
in order to reject all that is extra- 
neous to the subject matter of the 
judgment to be arrived at. If the 
objects are only notional, no such ab- 
straction is necessary. The difference 
between the pure and mixed sciences, 
and the much greater development 
the former are capable of, is partly 
owing to this, that the mind is not 
embarrassed with this rejectio instan- 
tiarum non comparentium. The sci- 
ence of numbers, for instance, is a 
pure act of cognition. As it is con- 
cerned not with the properties of 
numbers in themselves—a vague and 
mystical abuse of reason—but their 
fixed ratio to each other, it is the 
most unerring act of reason. The 
pleasure felt in mathematical studies, 
no doubt, arises from this sense of 
certainty in our knowledge. The 
reason is flattered to find that its 
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ndgments cannot be disputed, The 
selence which has exhibited the 
highest form of human knowledge 
has, therefore, been distinctively 
called mathematics —the science 
which can be learned. 

Second ;—complex comparison is be- 
tween a judgment and an object, whe- 
ther purely notional or phenomenal. 
ln this case comparison is so much 
the more difficult as the things to be 
compared differ, not in degree only as 
in the former case, but in kind as 
well. Thus complex comparison is 
between a law—as for instance a law 
of nature—and some fact supposed to 
be contained under it. If the fact or 
phenomenon evidently springs out of 
the law—the inference is one only in 
name ; there has been no real act of 
comparison; the judgment has been 
altogether passive, and the conclu- 
sion, when stated, only an identical 
proposition, The celebrated dictum 
of Aristotle, de omni et nullo, is only 
the old axiom that the part is con- 
tained underneath the whole, and is 
worthless for the discovery of truth, 
and useless in its statement. If man 
ig an animal, John is ananimal, No 
inference is made in the minor that is 
not contained in the major. To save 
the induction of the old logic from 
the contempt into which it had de- 
servedly fallen, the Archbishop of 
Dublin has adduced some ingenious 
instances of inference under the form 
of the syllogism. Thus—He has 
swallowed a cup of laurel-water— 
therefore he has taken poison. The 
inference is one which no one can 
draw who is ignorant that laurel- 
water is poisonous. Of course no one 
can say that a man is poisoned from 
drinking laurel-water, unless he knows 
that laurel-water is poisonous—but is 
this an inference ? Is any new thing 
inferred in the conclusion which is 
not contained in the minor? The 
syllogism, if it is to be regarded as 
such, may be thus represented ;—- 


Whoever drinks laurel-water will die of 
poison, 
A. B. has drunk laurel-water, Therefore, &c. 


It is not a case of comparison, 
which, we have seen all reasoning 
consists of; the judgment of the 
mind, if any, is an intuitive one. 
‘There is an inference, it is true, that 
Jaurel-water is poisoneus, byt this-is 
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no part of the syllogisnr as such, But 
this inference, ociunet by experi- 
ment, and to which the rules of logic 
cannot apply, is confounded with the 
inference or judgment from the action 
of poison on all men to the action of 
poison on an individual man, wh'¢), 
as far as we can see, is only an iden- 
tical truth—the famous dictum, de 
omni et nullo, a little diversified ; 
what is predicated of the whole in 
the major predicated of an individual 
in the conclusion, 

But complex comparison, or that 
between a ~ and its particular in- 
stances, (loes not always tend to iden- 
tical truth. There are cases where 
the instance is at variance with the 
law, and the act of judgment consists 
in fresh comparison between the law 
and the disturbing instance; leading 
us toa conclusion in which we ac- 
count for the irregularity without 
disturbing our belief in the univer- 
sality of the law. Such instances of 
deductive reasoning will increase, as 
the number of general laws ascer- 
tained increase also. The discovery 
of a new planet, at one and the same 
time, by two astronomers arguing on 
the same deductive principles, is an 
instance in proof, On the one hand, 
the universality of the Newtonian 
law could not be given up; on the 
other hand, the existence of a dis- 
turbing cause was a fact of expe- 
rience as unimpeachable. It was by 
an act of complex comparisou—com- 
paring, that is, a principle anda fact 
not contained under it, which led to a 
new truth and the brilliant discovery 
of a new planet. This case is one of 
real inference, as the one cited by the 
Archbishop of Dublin is one only of 
apparent. In this case, from the 
contradiction between the law and 
the disturbing phenomenon, the mind 
is forced to a judgment: it must 
either abandon the law or account for 
the variety. It cannot do the one, 
and is forced therefore to do the 
other. It is thus driven to the in- 
vention of new truth. This discovery, 
moreover, is not only a new fact—it 
is a corroboration of the old. In the 
example of the laurel-water, the only 
truth contained in the syllogism is 
the principle with which we set out, 
that lel oleh is poisonous—it is 
self-evident that whoever drinks it 
will . die—the -principle is not 
strengthened by its confirmation in a 
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particular instance, But when an 
opposing instance is reconciled witha 
general principle, the truth of the 
principle is corroborated not by the 
comparison merely of an instance, 
but by the comparison of an opposing 
instance. By ee far our belief in 
the truth of the principle was shaken, 
to the same extent is it now confirmed. 
The variety, like a petty insurrection 
subdued, only establishes the law 
it threatened at first to overturn, 
Now we hold that the inductive 
and deductive methods, or the Orga- 
num of Bacon and Aristotle respect- 
ively, are grounded, the one on an act 
of simple comparison, the other on an 
act of complex. 

It is easily seen that the rules of the 
old logic are quite inapplicable to 
induction. By induction we collect 
particular instances, and frame ‘out 
of these a general law. But there can 
be no inference in the conclusion 
which is not contained in the premi- 
ses. From the induction that this, 
and this, and this planet revolve in 
an ellipse, I infer either that all 
(a case of perfect induction) or 
some (partial induction) planets re- 
volve in an ellipse. But the inference 
or conclusion is evidently part of the 
comparison, In comparing the planets 
together with reference to their com- 
mon property of revolving in an el- 
lipse, there is but a single act of the 
mind, the comparison itself, The con- 
clusion is not a judgment formed on 
that comparison ; it adds nothing to 
the discovery of truth ; it is only sta- 
ting explicitly as a conclusion what is 
implied implicitly in the premises, 
No doubt, as Archbishop Whately 
contends, you can express an induc- 
tion syllogistically; but what is 

yained by this artificial arrangement ? 

‘he inductive method, as laid down 
by Bacon, and assisted by the cautions 
he and others have given, investigates 
facts. It admits them into the pre- 
mises, ‘ The syllogism,” as Arch- 
bishop Whately says, ‘‘ deduces an 
inference from these facts.” What is 
the nature of that inference? It is 
that it states concisely what the pre- 
mises have stated diffusely. This can 
scarcely be called an act of reasoning, 
but of grammar. Logic deserves in- 


deed the reproach of being a res 
nuerilis, if this be one of its methods, 
{t would be wiser to abandon a terri- 
tory it cannot usefully occupy, There 
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is a wise caution quoted by the Arch- 
bishop, that, as in mechanics, so in 
methods of proof, “ nothing is strong- 
er than its weakest part.” So, if the 
syllogism be tested by its uses in in- 
ductive reasoning, and fails, it is in 
danger of being altogether discarded, 
Objectors have not failed to draw at- 
tention to this point. There is only 
one conceivable use for the syllogistic 
arrangement of inductive truth, which 
is to show distinctly how the conclu- 
sion inevitably flows out of the pre- 
mises. To quote the Archbishop’s 
words, “ the rules of logic have no- 
thing to do with the truth or falsity 
of the premises, except of course when 
they are the conclusions of former 
arguments ; but merely teach us to 
decide, not whether the premises are 
fairly laid down, but whether the 
couditaion follows fairly from the 
premises.” 

For these negative uses, to guard 
against deceiving either ourselves or 
others, we may use the syllogism 
with inductive reasoning; for all 
other purposes we would reject it as 
useless. 

It is evident from the foregoing 
remarks that Bacon was justified in 
calling his method a Vovum Organum. 
In the day when he wrote, the syllogism 
was the only method of argument; nor 
was it even then on the decline, If Ar- 
istotle had received some rude shocks 
from the early reformers, he had more 
than recovered the ground he had lost 
when the Reformation began to settle 
down into the stage of systematic 
theology. Melancthon, who had fol- 
lowed Luther in inveighing against 
Aristotle as the arch-schoolman and 
corrupter of Christianity, soon dis- 
covered that for the purposes of a de- 
ductive science, such as systematic 
theology, the help of the syllogism 
was indispensable. The age, which 
was characteristically theological 
soon learned to syllogise by mood anc 
figure, as their fathers before them 
had done ; and the reign of the Old 
Organon began again after a brief 
interregnum. The Reformers soon 
began to shew almost as intolerant a 
spirit as their enemies, and minds 
might have settled down into the old 
dogmatic mould again, At this con- 
juncture Bacon wrote. His innova- 
tions were radical, and he resolved 
to go to the root of the matter, So 
long as men argued from principles, 
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and not to principles—so long ashypo- 
thesis was put out of its place, and, 
instead of the scaffolding of truth, 
retained as part of the edifice—men 
building, in fact, into the posts and 
cross-beams of the categories, as 
houses in Germany are sometimes 
built with brick fillings-up to a wood- 
en frame—while this method flou- 
rished, Bacon foresaw that the inter- 
pretation of nature and the true reign 
of man could never begin. His re- 
solve was taken to demolish if he could 
the old categories, which, like stand- 
ing timbers, tempted men to build 
lazily and insecurely. He laid his 
foundation deep in the axiom, “ man, 
as the minister and interpreter of na- 
ture, does and understands as much 
as his observations or the order of 
nature, either with regard to things 
or the mind, permit him, and neither 
knows nor is capable of more.” Apho- 
risms XIII. and XIV. contain the 
abandonment of the old Organum, 
and the adoption of the new ; they are 
therefore worthy of being quoted :— 


XIII. The Syllogism is not applied to the 
principles of the sciences, and is of no avail 
in the intermediate axioms, as being very 
unequal to the subtlety of nature. Jt forces 
assent therefore, and not things. 

XIV. ‘The Syllogism consists of proposi- 
tions ; propositions of words; words are the 
signs of notions. If, therefore, the notions 
(which form the basis of the whole) be con- 
fused and carclessly abstracted from things, 
there is no solidity in the superstructure, 
Our only hope then is in genuine induction, 


Thus far with Bacon’s method. 
Although observation is as old as hu- 
man nature, and experiment coeval 
with the first dawn of discovery, the 
two had never been boldly combined 
into a method. As an Organum, it 
was new. “Even the effects,” he 
says in Aphorism VIII., “already 
discovered, are due to chance and 
experiment rather than to the scien- 
ces.” Augurs and auspices may have 
existed before, to dissect nature and 
examine the entrails of things. Bacon 
was the pious Numa who first in- 
corporated them in a college, and 
put himself at their head. 

We have seen thus far the validity 
of the inductive method—that it 
corresponds to that act of simple com- 
parison which is the first step of the 
mind in the attainment of knowledge. 
Complex comparison, or the compari- 
son of fixed principles with variable 
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facts, is a distinct act from that of 
simple comparison, which is only the 
comparison of two facts together, or 
two notions together, and the dis- 
covery of a common ratio between 
them. To this distinct act of the 
mind a distinct method or organum is 
necessary. Such is the deductive 
method. A principle or law is here 
compared with a particular instance, 
and a fresh conclusion come to. If 
the instance be contained under the 
principle, as the dictum de omni et 
nullo, no discovery is made—the syl- 
logism is useless; but if there is a 
genuine comparison between an op- 
posing fact and a fixed principle, the 
discovery of fresh truth follows as 
well as the confirmation of old. 

On this account the old logic is still 
to be retained. A wide field for the 
exercise of the deductive syllogism is 
opened out—ethics, theology, and such 
sciences, As soon as any science has 
attained to the positive stage of gene- 
ral laws, the work of comparison be- 
gins between general principles and 
particular disturbing instances. 

Thus in theology this complex 
comparison, or the apparent contra- 
diction between the statements of 
Scripture and our experiences, lead to 
salutary exercises of faith. The 
major, for instance, in the 73rd 
Psalm is the suppressed premiss that 
righteousness carries with it a sure 
reward, and unrighteousness a certain 
punishment. The minor is the com- 
plaint of the Psalmist at the fact of 
experience contradicting this law, 
that the ungodly are in great pros- 
perity, &c. This complex comparison 
was too hard for David, until he went 
into the sanctuary of God, &e. Much 
of the interpretation of the prophecies 
turns upon this principle. The ap- 
parent fact contradicting the sure word 
of the prophecy or principle laid 
down, and God bringing the two at 
last intoharmony Thus the rejection 
of Israel contradicts the law that the 
gifts and calling of God are without 
repentance. Unbelief would set the 
minor against the major, and reject 
the law on account of the disturbing 
instance. Faith holds on to the one, 
as sight to the other, and faith will 
be rewarded at last as sight. It shall 
see the conclusion reconciling both. 
Meanwhile it admits the opposition 
which it cannot reconcile; the just 
shall live by faith. 
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Other instances from deductive 
science may easily be added. Thus, 
in political economy, suppose we ad- 
mit as a law (it has been established 
on nearly a sufficient induction of in- 
stances) that the wealth of a country 
is in proportion to its population per 
square mile. If then a compact popu- 
lation on a small area of country is 
conducive to national wealth, and a 
small population over a wide area a 
condition of national poverty, we 
find a disturbing instance in Ireland, 
which is poor though populous. By 
an act of complex comparison, com- 
paring the law with its contradiction, 
we are driven either to qualify the 
law or account for the exception from 
other causes. In either case we dis- 
cover truth, and the contradiction is 
no where so well seen as in the fol- 
lowing syllogism :— 


A country is prosperous in proportion as 
its population is great and its area small. 


But Ireland is poor under these con- 
ditions. 

Therefore either the major must be 
qualified, i. e., the law abandoned, or 
the minor accounted for, and the law 
thereby maintained unshaken. 

The range over which these judg- 
ments by complex comparison extend 
is practically endless, as the point of 
contact between general principles 
and disturbing instances forms nearly 
the whole subject matter of practical 
ethics, theology, and every deductive 
science, which is being thus verified 
more every day. A favourite sub- 
ject with old moralists was that of 
casuistry or cases of conscience ; it is 
still known under the name of col- 
lision of duties to some German 
moralists. This may be described as 
coming under the deductive method. 
The collision between fixed principles 
and varying circumstances, and how 
far the one must bend to the other, is 
capable of being exhibited in this 
form. The man of fixed principle in 
such a case of conflict sets his face as 
a flint, sure that in the end he shall 
not be confounded. The man of 
looser principles abandons the law or 
the major, and takes up for his prac- 
tical conciusion the minor or per- 
suading temptation—like Aaron, he 
is afraid of the people. The utter 
sceptic is the man who is equally lax 
as to major and minor, the general 
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principle, and the disturbing instance ; 
and says men are— 

The slaves of circumstances, mostly when 
The circumstances seem the slaves of men, 


Perhaps, as in Bacon’s day, the 
danger was from the excessive use of 
the old Organum, it is now, on the 
contrary, from the extravagant use 
of the new. A school in France, to 
which so eminent a logician as Mr. 
Mill has given his name and 
sanction, have extended the experi- 
mental method beyond its proper 
limits ; and as they do not set out 
with general laws in physical sciences, 
so they will not admit any axioms or 
the laws of intuitive morality in the 
moral; observing that by one method 
we argue from facts to principles, 
they have determined that there shall 
be no other, and have resolved to ex- 
punge out of our vocabulary all gene- 
ral laws but those which they have 
generalized from their own experience. 

Virtue is thus a calculation of 
right and wrong, and national mora- 
lity only a question of statistics. We 
could easily cite, were it necessary, 
instances to show that the author of 
the Novum Organum would have 
been the first to rebuke the irreligious 
zeal of his disciples. While we give 
up the minor of the syllogism of prac- 
tical ethics toexperiment and observa- 
tion, and desire that instances be 
multiplied not only of cases which 
confirm but also of those which con- 
tradict the major (for it is from the 
latter discovery will be made), we 
must insist on the unimpeached 
veracity of this major. The law and 
the testimony, in theology ; and the 
law written in the heart, in morals 
may be compared with disturbing in- 
stances whenever any such arise ; let 
every doubt or difficulty be fully and 
freely stated. We reject the dogmatic 
spirit which would quash them ; but 
we augur no good, on the other hand, 
from those who will have no law but 
their own experience—no major but 
their own, that whatever is natural 
is right ; towhich the conclusion can 
uy be fitted, that since lust is na- 
tural, 7. e., found in nature, lust doth 
not partake of the nature of sin. Woe 
unto those that thus call evil good 
and good evil, that put light for dark- 
ness and darkness for light, sweet for 
bitter and bitter for sweet. 

. 3. We will add afew remarks in the 
last place on some statements of Mr. 
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Macaulay in his brilliant Essay on 
Lord Bacon. The greater the merits 
of a writer, the more important it is 
to point out where he is hkely to mis- 
lead, and as there can be no question 
about the merits of Mr. Macaulay’s 
Essay, it all the more behoves us to 
notiee where he isin error. Mr. Ma- 
caulay has both understated and over- 
stated the merits of Bacon’s Organon. 
His judgment of Bacon errs both from 
excess and defect of praise. He has 
treated his hero as the heathen do 
their idols—sometimes bowing down 
to them, as if the power of the great 
God resided in wood and stone, and 
then revenging themselves on them 
and turning them into contempt. 

In the first place, we are told that 
Bacon was not the inventor of a new 
Organon discovery. And here we 
should remark, that we are apt to im- 
pose on ourselves and others. Dis- 
covery and a method of discovery are 
different things, just as logic and 
reasoning, grammar and speech, are 
different. Bacon never pretended that 
he was the inventor of invention. To 
the merit of discovery it is enough 
that we make known for the first time 
what has existed already. We say 
America was discovered by Columbus, 
though it is certain that he was not 
the first to set foot there, or even to 
sail across the Atlantic. Mr. Ma- 
caulay says that experiment is as old 
xs human nature, and brings forward 
a very laughable instance of the in- 
ductive process leading to the dis- 
covery that mince pies are unwhole- 
some. The same fallacy imposed 
upon the Deists of the last century. 
Tindal wrote his treatise, ‘Chris- 
tianity as old as the Creation,” to 
prove that what was good in revealed 
religion was not new, and what was 
new was not good. The fallacy turns 
on the doyble sense of the word new 
in the above dilemma. Christianity 
is not new in the sense of foreign, 7. e., 
abhorrent to human nature. As it 
was given to man, it was adapted to 
man. This objection of the Deists 
was used as an argument by the early 
apologists, so strangely does contro- 
versy change sides. Tertullian ap- 
pealed to the testimony of the soul 
naturally Christian. But Christianity 
is new in an historical sense. It was 


all that men might have known of 
God and themselves—in this sense, 
old as the creation ; but did not know 
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—in this sense, new as the time of its 
revelation, The well-known story of 
Columbus’ egg is another instance of 
the like fallacy well refuted. 

So far from Bacon pretending to be 
the first who observed and experi- 
mented on nature, he distinctly says 
that there never have been discoveries 
made but by following his method; 
the method, notwithstanding, was his 
own. Aristotle drew up a code of 
reasoning based on the syllogism. He 
united two ideas by declaring their 
identity with a third, through the 
medium of three propositions termed 
the premises a the consequence, 
Bacon drew up a code of reasoning on 
a different method. He united two 
ideas, not by deducing their identity 
from a third or common term; but by 
direct comparison he discovered their 
identity or point of common agree- 
ment. He did not, as Aristotle, assume 
a common term or principle, but in- 
vestigated it. Phenomena agreed 
with each other, 7.e., came under a 
common law, because they were proved 
to do so, not because the agreement 
was postulated. If wecan reason induc- 
tively by the syllogism, then Bacon’s 
method is not his own—Aristotle’s 
is the only Organum. But if we can 
compare solitary instances, and dis- 
cern their agreement without the aid 
of any intervening principle (if we 
except the uniformity of nature, which 
is not so much a principle to be pos- 
tulated as a law of thought we cannot 
transcend or dispute), then there is a 
logic of induction as well as a logic of 
deduction. The syllogism, the one 
instrument in the old logic, is useless 
in the new, except for the detection 
of fallacies. With a new instrument, 
it may be fairly allowed that a new 
method of proof has been invented, 
Bacon’s prerogative instances exactly 
takes the place of Aristotle’s analytics, 
His method has been compactly de- 
fined by himself as comprehending 
two divisions, ‘ The first regards the 
eliciting or creating of axioms from 
experiment, the second regards the 
deducing or deriving of new ex- 
periments from axioms.” The first, or 
simple observation, is as old as human 
nature, but so far from being dignified 
with the name of method, philoso- 
phers were always giving cautions 
against the fallacy of observation. 
Plato’s dialectics is grounded on the 
principle that the senses are not to be 
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trusted ; and even Aristotle, although 
he admitted that experience was the 
source from which the materials of 
each science were to be drawn, never- 
theless refused to the intermediate 
axioms so derived any character of 
certainty. Scepticism as to the evi- 
dence of the senses was the bane of 
all ancient philosophy. Butifsimple 
observation was little attended to, 
compound observation or experiment 
was still less, Chemistry was un- 
known to the ancients, because they 
could not select instances and analyse 
as well as observe nature. The che- 
nist’s laboratory is the true micro- 
cosm of which the ancients dreamed, 
and this science was only in its in- 
fancy when Bacon wrote. The me- 
thod of Bacon thus was his own, be- 
cause the materials out of which he 
constructed his method were only then 
being discovered. If some sagacious 
minds had foretold the logic of indue- 
tion, Bacon first announced it. Seneca 
may as well be preferred to Columbus 
as the discoverer of America, because 
he vaguely announced that the bounds 
of the ocean would be unloosed, and 
men sail beyond the —— of Her- 
cules, as Bacon be deprived of his 
honour as the author of a Novum 
Organum, because such a thing as 
induction was known before. Many 
presaged the Reformation: Luther 
brought it to pass. “ There is nothing 
new under the sun ;” but this is said 
after the discovery by disappointed 
competitors, not before. The induc- 
tive logic has received immense addi- 
tions since Bacon. As the addition 
of a new language adds new materials 
for a universal grammar, so each new 
discovery brings to light fresh in- 
stances of the inductive process. 
Bacon’s instances 0” the door—the 
cross—conspicuous instances and 
constitutive irstances—would be re- 
jected by the inductive logicians of 
our day. Dr. Whewell, for instance, 
or Mr Mill, could lay down a chart 
of inductive reasoning more complete 
than even Bacon, just as Manchester 
can produce better machinists than 
Arkwright, or Birmingham better 
engineers than Watt; but the loom 
and the engine owe more to them 
than to any other improver since ; 
and so with Bacon and his followers. 
The disciple is not greater than his 
Lord, ona the fame of the improver 
cannot eclipse that of the inventor. 
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Bacon’s fanie will therefore continue 
as the author of a new Organon, 
though we have discarded his phraseo- 
logy and forgotten his prerogative in- 
stances. That Bacon knew the merit 
and novelty of his method is certain. 
In his youth he styled it the maximus 

artus temporis. In his old age he 
Veninathed his works to posterity ; 
thus instancing at both extremes of 
life a conviction that none before had 
elaborated such a method, and that 
posterity should know its obligations 
to him. 


Nil ortum, alias nil oriturum tale fatentes. 


Mr. Macaulay has not given Bacon 
his due in this respect, and therefore, 
in Bacon’s own phrase, we note him 
here deficient. 

In the next place, Mr. Macaulay 
misjudges Bacon, from excess of 
praise as well as defect. 

The key of the Baconian doctrine 
he describes as Utility and Progress. 
“The ancient philosophy,” Mr. Ma- 
caulay adds, “ disdained to be useful, 
and was content tobe stationary. It 
dealt largely in theories of moral per- 
fection, which were so sublime that 
they never could be more than theo- 
ries ; in attempts to solve insoluble 
enigmas; inexhortations to the attain- 
ment of unattainable frames of mind. 
It could not condescend to the humble 
office of ministering to the comfort of 
human beings. All the schools con- 
temned that office as degrading; 
some censured it as immoral.” All 
this seems to us like mending one 
fault by making another. 

How far thus is it true, that 
“ancient philosophy was a tread-mill, 
not a path ;” that the “human mind 
instead of marching marked time ;” 
that it “ranted about the fitness of 
things, the all-sufficiency of virtue, 
and the dignity of human nature?” 
Mr. Macaulay very pleasantly in- 
veighs against it for all these things; 
but does not venture to tell us the 
“moving why” for so much stagna- 
tion then and progress now. He for- 
gets or overlooks that the greatest 
mystery to man is himself. The 
things within, not those without, 
make the first demands on our serious 
thought. Whence am i? Where- 
foream I? Whither am I going? 
These questions make up the true 
philosophia pr'ma of human nature. 
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Till these are settled im some way or 
other, the mind cannot set out with 
any satisfaction on inquiries of se- 
condary interest. The life is more 
than meat and the body than raiment. 
What shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul?) Such a question would 
be a momentous one had a revelation 
never been given to man. Heathen 
men as well as Christians have 
learned to distinguish between the 
supreme good and what is good in 
a secondary sense. Mr. Macaulay 
expends a great deal of ridicule on the 
disciple of Epictetus, because he 
moralized over instead of amending the 
ills of life ; because, for instance, in- 
stead of inventing the diving-bell 
and recovering the cargo, he exhorted 
the ruined merchant to seek happi- 
ness in things without him, a to 
fear poverty less and dishonour more. 
Can there be a doubt, notwithstand- 
ing, which of the two is the summum 
bonum? Were we called on to make 
a choice (which it is quite unnecessary 
to suppose), should we prefer the 
skill which alleviates evil or the pa- 
tient spirit which conquers it by en- 
during? The moral philosophy of 
the ancients may seem an empty, 
useless thing, if judged by the require- 
ments of our age. With us a teacher 
of morals is a professor, and no more. 
His voice is never heard beyond the 
walls of his lecture-room. No one 
pretends that the study of ethics will 
now-a-days either prevent crime or 
procure virtue. Keligion includes 
inorality under it. The less has been 
taken up, and merged in the greater. 
The higher sanctions and more solemn 
warnings of a revelation from God 
draw men now to duty and love in a 
Christian land; nor do those who 
deny the revelation from heaven deny 
the duties it has taught us; the 
springsthat move the thousand wheels 
of life rise in the holy hills, and flow 
down fast by the oracles of God, to 
set in motion the world beneath, that 
often knows not the sacred source of 
its new principles. But the ancients 
knew nothing of this. Their religion 
was a dead stagnant pool of the plain, 
not a spring of living water from 
heaven. Their better moralists were 
ashamed of it, and expressly excluded 
its teachers from a place in their ideal 
republics ; ethics was therefore to 
them the master science, as theology 
(practical, we mean) is to us, Philo- 
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sophy was required to do among a 
heathen people that which religion 
does for us: to supply, for instance, 
motives for good and dissuasives from 
evil—to teach the worth of the soul 
and the dignity of virtue. This may 
be a rant, as it often is in our day. 
To hear, for instance, those who dis- 
card Christianity borrowing its pure 
precepts, and supplying new sanctions 
of their own—the categorical impera- 
tive, for instance, of Kant, or the 
sympathetic scheme of some of the 
Scotch school—is simple rant or cant, 
whatever Mr. Macaulay chooses to 
call it. But this is the error not of 
ancient but modern moral philosophy. 
To those without a revelation, the 
question of the supreme good is as 
necessary and lawful as to those with 
it, it is useless and impertinent. So far 
from joining in, Mr. Macaulay sneers 
at the unprofitableness of such ques- 
tions among the heathen; we learn 
therefrom a different lesson—one of 
pity for them and thankfulness for 
ourselves. With our knowledge of 
hydraulics, aqueducts are now a use- 
less waste of labour and skill. Water 
now rises to the roofs of our houses, 
because it springs from some higher 
level in the hills beyond our cities. 
But were there no hills, some me- 
chanical contrivance would be neces- 
sary to raise the water in our cisterns, 
Ethics may be compared to the aque- 
ducts and pumps of the ancients. It 
would have been better to have known 
the simple principlethat water always 
rises to its own level. It would have 
been betterif men had clean hands and 
a pure heart, abhorred bribes, and 
swore to their own hurt and disap- 
pointed not, from having the fear of 
God before their eyes ; the high level 
of practice would have been attained 
from the high level of principle. But 
we cannot condemn them for what 
was their misfortune, not their fault. 
Had they our advantages, it is fair to 
ask, would they not have discarded 
their old appliances just as they would 
have abandoned their aqueducts had 
they our knowledge of hydraulics? 
That noble-hearted men said, in pre- 
sence of the great moral mysteries 
which perplexed them, we will not 
eat and drink, because to-morrow we 
die, should excite a deeper feeling 
than derision. Mr. Macaulay seems 
not to understand the qualified tone 
of admiration with which wise men of 
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old spoke of mere physical discoveries. 
When Socrates, os instance, would 
restrain the ardour of Xenophon in 
observing the nature of the sun and 
stars, he asks him had he mastered all 
that related to human affairs of which 
man does possess control, that he 
could devote themselves to specula- 
tions so remote from practice. To So- 
crates the practical was mental, to 
Bacon physical science ; and both in 
their own age struck the right key. 
The ancients failed, we admit, to 
discover the supreme good ; but does 
the search itself deserve to be com- 
pared to one of the labours of the 
Grecian Tartarus, ‘spinning for ever 
on the same wheel, round the same 
pivot, or gaping for ever after the 
same deluding clusters, or pouring 
water for ever into the same bottom- 
less buckets?” We read a different 
lesson from their failure. We still 
prefer with them to enquire after 
the supreme good. We call holiness 


the one thing needful, as the Scrip- 
ture phrase hath it, or the “master 
science,” as Aristotle would call it ; 
but because philosophy has not led us 
to the spring-head of holiness, shall 
we therefore reject primary pee. 


phy altogether, and turn our thoughts 
only to the things of this life? We 
would not despair thus of truth, even 
if revelation had abandoned us altoge- 
ther. The failure of the schools to 
discover the supreme good may have 
driven a Pilate to ask, “ What is 
truth ?” Toanobler spirit of the same 
age this despair of heathen moralists 
sounded as a voice from heaven, “Go 
over and help them.” 

We are firmly persuaded that there 
is no knowledge of God farther than 
He is pleased to reveal himself. Ba- 
con has rightly said, “ For as the 
power and skill of a workman are 
seen in his work, but not his person, 
so the works of God express the wis- 
dom and omnipotence of the Creator 
without the least representation of his 
image ; and in this respect the opi- 
nion of the heathens differed from the 
sacred verity in supposing the world 
to be the image of God, and man a 
little image of the world.” 

Revelation has set us free from all 
these perplexities of ancient thought. 
To us there is but one God. Theism 
(to enrich our language again with 
the thought of Bacon) has now been 
seated the common parent of the 
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sciences, as Berecinthia, rejoicing over 
her celestial offspring, 


Omnes ceelicolas, omnes supera alta tenentes, 


We can therefore interpret nature 
because we know what nature truly 
is. Induction, before the world was 
known to be God’s work, and matter 
and spirit were marked off as distinct 
things, was impossible; it was at 
once too high and too mean a thing 
for the human mind. It was too 
high, because nature itself was a God. 
In the age of mythology it would have 
been thought a presumptuous thing 
to try experiments with nature. It 
is not eighty years ago—so supersti- 
tious is man still, after the true light 
shineth, as well as before—Franklin 
was deemed profane for applying 
lightning-conductors to churches. By 
“tempting God” men formerly meant 
tempting the god of lightning or the 
god of the ocean, or so on ; and it is 
probable that the lurking objections 
(idola spects) of the vulgar to novel 
experiments, arise from this demon- 
olatry or belief in special demons re- 
siding in certain elements. Again, to 
interpret nature was too mean a thing 
before it was known that the earth is 
Jehovah’s and the fulness of it. Ba- 
con’s favourite aphorism, knowledge 
is power, could only proceed from a 
philosophy founded on theism. To 
observe nature we know is to com- 
mand her ; but this can only proceed 
from this—that in observing we dis- 
cover the laws by which God com- 
mands nature. By our knowledge we 
first learn his power, and then our 
own over nature. But the idea of 
power presupposes an intelligentagent 
above and apart from nature itself ; 
and thus, till we know there is such 
an agent, we never should think of 
interpreting nature, or expect to use 
her laws until we are sure they are 
the laws imposed by a mind analogous 
to our own, though, of course, im- 
mensely superior. 

We note Mr. Macaulay as “ defi- 
cient” in thus disparaging the ancients 
and sneering at ethics. Bacon’s 
greatness in the region of physical 
discovery, as well as the unprofitable- 
ness of ancient speculation in the 
reign of moral, depends far more than 
Mr. Macaulay supposes on the know- 
ledge of a personal God, vouchsafed to 
the one and withheld from the other. 

The sum of the whole matter, and 
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the key of Bacon’s philosophy, seems 
to be this—man is appointed both 
king and priest unto God over nature. 
But his kingdom depends upon his 
priesthood ; it is not absolute; he only 
rules over inferior creatures, in order 
that as priest he may present their 
homage to the one Creator of all. 
Unfaithfulness to his priesthood must 
therefore deprive him of his right of 
kingship. Man, by his apostacy from 
God, has become an unfaithful priest, 
and so the kingdom has been taken 
from him. Heathenism and barbarism 
are thus related as cause and effect, or 
as crime and its consequences. Re- 
demption, or the restoration of man 
to the priesthood—or access to God, 
his presence, and favour—will bring 
with it a restoration to the kingship. 
It thus follows that religion and 
science are not opposed, but parts of 
one and the same thing. We in our 
age — the beginnings of 
both. Men are being Christianized 
and civilized together. The leaders 
in the two movements may not be the 
same, but they are related, as Aaron 
and Moses were brethren. Sometimes 


Some short time ago France was 
aroused by a wail of distress from one 
of her own most illustrious sons. Al- 

honse de Lamartine published the 

rst number of a Cours Familier de 
Litterature, at the close of which he 
broke forth into the following la- 
ment :— 


My life, notwithstanding certain de- 
ceptive appearances, is not one that should 
excite envy ; I will say more, it is ended: I 
do not live, I survive. Of all these several 
men who to a certain degree lived in me, the 
man of sentiment, the man of poetry, the 
speaker, the man of action, nothing more re- 
mains of me but the man of letters. The 
literary man himself is not happy. Years do 
not yet weigh upon me, yet I feel them. I 
support more painfully the weight of my heart 
than that of years. These years, like the 
phantoms, of Macbeth, raising their hands 
over my shoulder, point with their finger not 
to crowns but a sepulchre : and would to God 
that I already lay there. I have not within 
me the power te smile either at the past or 
the future; Iam growing old without pos- 
terity in my house, empty, and all surrounded 
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the two interests lie apart, but they are 
continually approximating, and will 
meet at last. Bacon and his fol- 
lowers have asserted vigorously and 
successfully the rights of man as king 
over nature ; he entitled his Novum 
Organum, “on the interpretation of 
natureand the reignof man.” But until 
man ¢ wn govern himself, he cannot be 
God's vicegerent again on earth ; civil 
restitution waits upon religious. Ba- 
con’s place may thus be ascertained as 
the master of nature, because the ser- 
vant of God. He who reads the Novum 
Organum in a religious spirit will 
thus best catch the spirit of Bacon ; 
and the kingdom over nature he lived 
to establish can only be set up on the 
same foundations of our priesthood 
unto God. As the gate of humility 
leads to the gate of wisdom, so the 
knowledge of God’s laws must grow 
out of submission to his will ; and the 
study of Bacon will be lost labour, 
though we rise up early and late take 
rest, unless we learn that “ the fear of 
the Lord that is wisdom, and to de- 

art from evil that is understand- 
ing.” 






by the tombs of those whom I have loved; I 
stir not a step from my dwelling without 
striking my foot against one of those stumb- 
ling blocks of our affections or our hopes, 
They are so many bleeding fibres torn from 
my yet living heart, and buried before me, even 
while this heart yet beats in my Ddreast, like 
a clock forgotten in a deserted house, and 
which strikes the hours that no one reckous 
any longer! All that remains of life is con- 
centrated in a few hearts, and in a modest 
inheritance. And yet these hearts are made 
to suffer by me, and of this inheritance I 
might to-morrow be dispossessed, and obliged 
to go and die, according to the expression of 
Dante, on the high road of the stranger. 
The hearth where my father rested his feet, 
and where to-day I rest mine, may at any 
hour be held up to public bidding, as well as 
my mother’s bed; aye, even to the dog, who 
licks my hands with pity when he sees my 
brow gather in agony as I look on him. I 
owe this acknowledgment to others, who have, 
on the faith of my honor and industry, con- 
fided to me the inheritance of their children 
earned by the sweat of their own brow, If 
I did not work every day for them—what do 
I say ?—if I took even my full nights’ sleep, 
or if illness (from which may God spare me 
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before my time comes) arrested a moment my 
pen, the assiduous tool I use for them, these 
worthy friends would sink with me; they 
would be obliged to seck in my ashes for 
their fortune ; they would indeed recover it, 
but it would be from beneath my ruins. 
You now see why I undergo, often beyond 
my strength, the severe condemnation of 


M. de Lamartine goes on to com- 
= of the ungenerous view taken of 
is motives, by those who attribute 
his constant appearance before the 
— as an author to personal vanity. 
‘ame, he protests, has no longer any 
charm ; and as for life itself, he asks, 


What would I have to regret? Have I 
not seen all my thoughts die before me? 
What desire can I have to sing again verses 
which would terminate in sobbings? What 
taste can I have for a return to the political 
arena, even if re-opened, where our posthu- 
mous accents would Le no longer recogni- 
sable? What very strong hope have I in 
those forms of government which the people 
abandon with the same mobility with which 
they conquered them ? 


And he adds :— 


Happy are the men who die stricken by 
the revolutions in which they were mixed, 
* * * Asto myself, I would 2 thousand times 
over have died the death of Cato, were I of 
the religion of Cato; but I am not: I adore 
God in his designs. I believe that the 
patient death of the humblest mendicant on 
his straw is more sublime than the impatient 
death of Cato upon the blade of his sword. 


Lamartine finds comfort in his 
despondency. His isolated position 
is not without dignity, and with a 
more lofty head and a firmer voice he 
thus concludes :-— 


From actor that I was for twenty years in 
this sad oratorical or popular drama of my 
country, the prompt distaste of the people 
and the ordinary mobility of human things 
have cast me amongst the most obscure 
spectators. I do not complain; it is the 
good side of such disgraces; when the crowd 
precipitates itself in a direction whither a 
man will not go, happy is he to stand aloue! 
My existence is now more my own. I wrap 
myself in this obseurity : I hug it round we 
more and more every day, as a winter mantle 
about my limbs, Would I could do as much 
with iny naine, But whence, you will ask 
me, is derived this inward happiness, in con- 
tradiction with a situation which you paint 
as so painful? One word explains it, and 
with that word I wish to terminate. It is 
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that I have become frankly and exclusively 
Homme pve Letrres; it is that I live, 
t anks to this passion for literature, in com- 

y with all men who have bequeathed me 
aed written soul, as we leave a portion of 
our written soul to those who shall come 
after us; it is that my soul is pleased, edified, 
and fortified in this society of the mighty 
dead ; and it is also because that, indepen- 
dently of these beneficial influences inherent to 
literary labor, I joy to think that this labor— 
pleasure for some, pain for others, for me a 
duty,—will not be altogether lost for those 
to whom I owe the fruit of my meditations, 


The effect produced by this appeal 
was instantaneous and general. By 
one class the politician was forgotten ; 
to another he became the more 
tenderly endeared. The public with 
its whole heart responded to the 
suffering cry of its most profoundly 
sentimental and most ideal poet. Of 
all political parties, the one represent- 
ed by the Journal des Débats had 
most reason for being angry with M. 
de Lamartine. For years before the 
fall of that monarchy whose steadfast 
supporter the Débals was, M. de 
Lamartine had stood aloof; and 
although he combined with no one 
section of the opposition, yet was his 
hostility the more telling because of 
its apparent freeness from personal 
aim or factious motive. He seemed 
to have risen in his purposed isola- 
tion to the height of supreme arbi- 
trator and judge, and seldom did he 
mount the tribune except to pro- 
nounce condemnation upon a system 
with which he could have no sympa- 
thy. Although by birth, education, 
and family connexion attached to the 
Bourbons, whom he had served both 
in military and civil capacities, and 
under whom he would probably have 
risen to the highest employments in 
the state, yet dia this lofty gentle- 
man bend what were probably his 
secret aspirations to a sentiment which 
told him that another restoration was 
impossible. In ascribing to sentiment 
rather than to the cooler discernment 
of the understanding the conviction 
of M. de Lamartine on this head, we 
may seem to depress the politician ; 
but who is there who needs to be told 
that sensibility as often leads to cor- 
rect inferences, as the most rigid ex- 
ercise of the reasoning faculties? The 
poet learned through his srneniee 
the true state of the popular feeling, 
which he reproduced under forms of 
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brilliant any the most seductive 
to the a fancy. In another 
sense M. de Lamartine might have 
said, with the Roman philosopher, 
that he was never less alone than 
when alone; for when he sat ap- 
parently isolated in the Chamber, he 
commanded the widest extent of popu- 
lar sympathy of any man in the House. 
While standing thus apart, he only 
offended onesect, whose high priest was 
M. Guizot, the immediate followers 
of whom affected an indifference of 
their single-handed antagonist hardly 
rising to disdain. The ministry of 
the day, like the royal master heat 
its members served, was of a positive 
character. They looked to number 
rather than quality : so long as the 
majority remained faithful, they cared 
little for mere flights of eloquence, 
which their adherents listened to with 
languid inattention, as the melodious 
rhapsodies of a poet out of his proper 
lace. But the day came when that 
isolated man was to decide the most 
tremendous question ever put to a 
human being. Louis Philippe had 
abdicated the crown in favour of his 
infant grandson. The Duchess of 
Orleans was at the bar of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, waiting their assured 
sanction for assuming the regency. 
At a former period the question of 
regency itself had been before the 
parliament. It was when, after the 
death of the Duke of Orleans, the 
bereaved father with laudable pru- 
dence determined to provide a regen- 
cy during the minority of the Comte 
de Paris, in case he himself should 
die before his grandson attained his 
. The King named the Due de 
emours, and when the bill came 
before the Chamber, it was opposed 
by one man. M. de Lamartine de- 
clared himself the champion of the 
Duchess of Orleans, whose better 
title he supported in a speech as 
masterly in argument as it was glow- 
ing in style. That he was right 
azainst the mighty majority, never 
more numerous than on the occasion 
in question, was proved in the most 
striking manner on that great emer- 
mey, when the provision broke 
own, and as a last hope, the Duke 
de Nemours, obliged to abdicate 


his own rights, led with his own hand 
his sister-in-law to the representatives 
of the nation to ask them to undo 
their own work, Where then was M. 
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de Lamartine? Where was the ci-de- 
vant champion and advocate of that 
desolate lady? When he spoke for 
her, and spoke in vain, he stood 
almost alone. Now he appeared in- 
vested with a popularity which had 
burst upon his head with the splendor 
of sudden light. His voice was that 
of the country at large. His support 
was looked upon as certain, a of 
sure result. The republican party 
saw the danger to their hopes in case 
M. de Lamartine should declare once 
more for the regency of the Duchess 
of Orleans ; and how great his temp- 
tation to doso! Events had proved 
him right, and to turn round against 
their decision would be to commit the 
grossest of inconsistencies, that of 
proving false to a confirmed predic- 
tion, and of stultifying an accomplish- 
ed prophecy. The republican party 
provided itself with a temptation the 
most calculated to throw a man of 
warm impulses, vivid imagination,and 
deep pride into a dilemma, rendered 
sublime by the necessity of a prompt 
solution. They placed the eeeblle 
at the other side of him, holding his 
own “ History of the Girondists” in 
her hand, and asking him would he 
have that history realised? Would 
he recall to life the spirit of the mar- 
tyred Girondists? Would he have 
the republic established, as Vergniaud 
would have made it before the Reign 
of Terror had prepared the way for a 
military despotism? Would he be 
Vergniaud? ‘The deduction proved 
equal to the anticipation. M. de 
Lamartine gave his casting vote for 
the republic, and was rewarded—some 
would say, punished—with the post 
of minister for foreign affairs; that 
is to say, charged with the responsi- 
bility of making the new republic be 
accepted by the great powers of 
Europe ; of raising armies for her de- 
fence if need be; or of letting loose 
invasion, should a coalition of sove- 
reigns threaten the government ; or, 
more difficult still, of calming effer- 
vescence within and creating confi- 
dence without ; of making turbulent 
democracy amenable to the principles 
of public order. Was he right or 
not? Weapprehend that if the ques- 
tion were put to the vote, not only in 
France, but any where else, the ma- 
jority would be overwhelmingly in 
the negative; and yet we are not 
quite sure that the majority would be 
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right. Could, we would ask in the 
first place, M. de Lamartine have 
succeeded, however well disposed, in 
dissuading the republican leaders 
from their intention? Could they 
themselves, even if so inclined, have 
yielded to his persuasion? The 
were in a degree self-constituted lead- 
ers of a tumultuous mass, ready in a 
moment to push the faltering aside, 
and put in their place some others 
moreconfidentand daring. Andthen, 
may we not suspect that they who 
feigned to ask advice had their minds 
already made up ; but that, partly to 
obtain high moral sanction for a re- 
solution which, in any case, would 
have been followed out, and partly 
out of real deference towards an il- 
lustrious man, whose name would 
have proved of inappreciable advan- 
tage to their meditated adventure, 
they affected a hesitation through 
which the clear eye of M. de Lamar- 
tine pierced at once? A yet more 
werful motive remains to be urged. 
The question put by the republican 
leaders did not lie between abandon- 
ment of their cherished notion of 
government, and acceptance of the 
regency of the Duchess of Orleans, 
with the honest and loyal intention 
of throwing no difficulties in the way 
of her rule during the minority of 
her son. On the contrary, avowing 
their doubts only as to the premature- 
ness of proclaiming a republic, for 
which the mind of the country was 
not ripe, they merely proposed a 
question of adjournment. Would 
they postpone the republic for some 
years, taking advantage in the mean- 
time of an inevitable relaxation of 
authority to widen divisions, excite 
contempt and disgust, and wear down 
all remaining respect for royalty in 
the opinion of the country? To the 
mind of the least factious of politi- 
cians this must have appeared an 
odious game—one stamped with party 
hypocrisy so transparent as to need 
the connivance of a whole people, and 
consequently to ensure their demo- 
ralization. Enough must have been 
revealed in such an interview, to con- 
vince M. de Lamartine that with the 
ae of the regency would 
nave taken root an organised con- 
spiracy, and that he himself stood so 
far committed as that he could hardly 
escape the réle pre to be imposed 
upon him—that of chief conspirator, 
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The position, then, amounted to this. 
Both branches of royalty had fallen. 
The return of the Bourbons was not 
to be entertained. As a desperate 
chance, the house of Orleans put for- 
ward a lady, the least compromised, 
the most innocent, one of the purest 
virtue, and of distinguished talents ; 
but how could she conquer the settled 
estrangement of the nation? How 
dispute with a resolute, active party, 
as subtle as it was daring, an who 
would only agree to protract the fall 
of herself and her son, in order to 
render it the more overwhelming ? 
We think there is enough in such 
considerations to acquit M. de Lamar- 
tine of those insinuations of levity 
and vanity, which have been put for- 
ward as the only motives for inducing 
him to pronounce for an immediate 
republic. 

Our object is not to discuss the 
character and conduct of M. de La- 
martine as a politician ; much less to 
write a biographical sketch of his 
life. We mean to look at him in his 
present position of Homme de Lettres; 
but, in order to understand and ap- 
preciate that position in the greatness 
of moral beauty we shall show it to 
possess, we must needs accompany the 
Homme d@ Etat of the republic a little 
farther. We must, in fact, measure 
his present mournful resignation and 
patient toil by a popularity as univer- 
sal as was ever enjoyed by any man 
in this world, and, for a certain time 
at least, as well deserved, 

The power of language as an in- 
strument of government, had never 
been so conspicuously exhibited as 
during the period when M. de La- 
martine was looked on as not only the 
minister for foreign affairs, but the 
living expression of the republic it- 
self. He wrote a manifesto to foreign 
sovereigns, which, if it did not reas- 
sure their minds, did certainly accom- 
_ the object of satisfying the 

rench nation, who saw its own atti- 
tude athwart a blaze of words which 
dazzled its delighted senses. De- 
putation after deputation thronged to 
the Hotel de Ville, of workmen whose 
legitimate employment was suspend- 
ed, and of refugees from all countries, 
tendering their country’s alliance to 
the all-emancipating republic; and 
none went empty away. Their ears 
were filled with music, their souls ele- 
vated with hope ; and for the moment 
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these enchanted beings thought not 
of what stern necessity was preparing 
in the back-ground, One day of terri- 
ble trial came. The red flag was 

lanted in face of the tricolor, and be- 

ind that red flag loaded cannon, The 
eloquence which raised a pure light 
of heroic association about that tri- 
coloured flag which had made the 
round of the world, showing it as a 
labarum inscribed with promise of 
future glory—the eloquence which 
emailed memory by an incantation 
that revived the scene in the Champs 
de Mars, where that red flag was 
trailed in the blood of the people— 
that eloquence will stand for ever as 
amonument of eloquence itself. It was 
a speech, but it was an achievement. 
It was, to use a well-known phrase, 
a great fact. The orator had reached 
his apogee. Thered flag, which sub- 
dued fanaticism lowered in shame, 
was taken up as it were surreptitious- 
ly by one who sat. at the council- 
oak, and who aspired to become the 
head of the republic of which he was 
one of the provisional ministers. 
Conquered in open field, the red flag 
skulked into conspiracy. While se- 
eret clubs and savage factions were 
preparing to renew the reign of 
terror, and while they had their Dan- 
ton and Robespierre in their eye, the 
country at large looked to Lamartine 
for preservation. He virtually held 
carte blanche on which to write any 
decree he thought necessary for the 
public safety. He might have as- 
sumed any position, provided he grap. 
pled with one dangerous man. It 
was thought he would have done so. 
The trial day came. It was resolved 
to create a governing Direction of five. 
Lamartine supported Ledru Rollin, 
and placed him by his side. At that 
moment popularity fell from him who 
had been elected by ten departments 
of France, and whom no department 
would have rejected. Faith became 
lost in him as a man of action. We 
do not propose to discussthis question, 
even within the limited degree of 
suggestion which we opened in refer- 
ence to that of the adoption of the 
republic in preference to an unstable 
regency. The deed could not have 
been effected without a bloody strug- 
gle; seeing which, M. de Lamartine 
preferred, no doubt, to trust still fur- 
ther to his well-proved ascendancy. 
The struggle nevertheless came, and 
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the direction passed into the hands of 


a worthy soldier. Still M. de Lamar- 
tine must have derived consolation 
from the fact that France was saved 
from anarchy by the fidelity of that 
young garde mobile, the formation of 
which fe himself had decreed in a 
moment of “happy inspiration.” 
Minister no longer, this gallant citi- 
zen shrunk not from peril: nay, in an 
agony of despair, he courted death at 
one barricade afteranother. His horse 
was shot under him, and for his bet- 
ter fame the man was spared, as if 
Providence, while allowing him to 
atone in the eyes of his fellow men 
for any errors he may have com- 
mitted, resolved to make evident the 
unsuspected depth of real greatness 
that lay within his noble heart. 
Homme de Lettres is a term for 
which, strictly speaking, we have no 
equivalent in our language. We 
might, to be sure, render it easily by 
a literal translation plain enough to 
mislead an ordinary reader by its 
apparent obviousness of meaning. . 
We might write “ man of letters,” or 
“ literary man,” or “ gentleman,” and 
so relieve ourselves of the trouble of 
explanation ; and yet we are forbid- 
den to do so, by the associations which 
in a Frenchman’s mind throng about 
what to him is a title of honor defin- 
ite and distinet, while to us, in its 
English rendering, it is a vague mark 
of a taste, an inclination, or a pursuit 
—anything rather than a recognised 
rofession implying honorable rank 
in society. In France the homme de 
lettres is a professional title, like that 
of barrister or surgeon. It is, ac- 
cording to the French mode of adding 
the title to the name, engraved upon 
the visiting card ; wide eatheien 
is the distance which separates the 
partner in the authorship of a two-act 
vaudeville from the accomplished 
novelist, the sublime poet, or the pro- 
found historian. The title still is the 
same for all. Fame and merit must 
settle the moral differences of rank in 
the republic of letters, by those deli- 
cate indications of respect which have 
their own nice laws, and which, while 
affording due satisfaction, inflict no 
comparative pain. Society admits the 
whole literary legion of honor, and 
then it is for the brightest star to ex- 
ercise its supreme powers of attrac- 
tion. There must arise, however, a 
certain vagueness about a title capa 
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ble of being, if not usurped, yet 
occasionally claimed on insufficient 
ground; and whenever a doubtful 
admixture is possible amongst classes 
assuming elevated social rank, there 
is generally found a touchiness on the 
score of personal dignity—not felt, 
because quite unnecessary, where the 
conditions are rigorously established. 
The professional gentleman who has 
taken his degrees, and who could not 
be what he is if he had not accom- 
plished a certain line of imposed du- 
ties, has no need to explain his rights 
or vindicate his position. It speaks 
for itself. But the title Homme de 
Lettres is not decreed by a board 
of examiners. It is often assumed 
upon grounds obscure to the public, 
although recognised to be just by a 
certain competent yet confined class. 
So-and-so know that Such-a-one is the 
writer of this brochure, or that article, 
and that, living by literary exertion, 
he is entitled to have Homme de Lettres 
engraved on his card. But here we 
touch the sore point. The homme de 
lettres desires above all others to keep 
out of view the connexionof hisnecessi- 
ties with the exercise of his mind and 
pen. While pride assumes the title, 
pride puts forward as an essential 
condition that it be worn independ- 
ently. It is not that the author would 
not be happyenough to appeal to that 
practical proof of popularity, large 
sale and copious gains; but that he 
shrinks from the suspicion of being 
obliged to bend his thought from its 
true and spontaneous direction to ser- 
vices by his conscience reproved. 
Such susceptibility is worthy of re- 
spect if me the guidance of sound, 
manly judgment; but that it is not 
always properly controlled will be- 
come manifest, when we tell our 
realers that M. de Lamartive, while 
laboring as probably man at his time 
of life, or any time of life, never 
labored before, and certainly never 
under like circumstances and for a 
similar object, has been and is even 
now bitterly assailed for having lower- 
ed the dignity of letters. Lowered, 
not by pandering to diseased appetite 
for excitement ; or by making his pen 
subservient to interests reproved by 
his conscience ; or even by negligence 
of style in disaccordance with his own 
superior taste ; or by hasty and ques- 
tionable enunciation of uncertain prin- 
ciples, philosophical or moral; or by. 
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conclusions of any kind hurried to a 
close ; but lowered by the avowal that 
literature is labor in the hard sense 
of work for sustenance. Between a 
deliberate adoption of literature as a 
profession or calling, and the exercise 
of powers already established and ad- 
mitted for the conquering of difficul- 
ties which must be combatted or 
they crush, there is assuredly a dis- 
tinction which even the most fastidi- 
ous dilletantism might have seized. 
After all, we see not how, in ordinary 
cases, the world need trouble itself 
about the private concerns of those 
who teach, amuse, or delight by the 
pen. The highest purity of motive is 
not incompatible with the desire to 
turn talent to the benefit of a writer’s 
self or family. Perhaps those sensi- 
tive members of an ordinarily irritable 
class would themselves acknowledge 
as much; and, when driven into a 
corner, would give up the argument 
with a flourish about the propriety of 
saving appearances. The fee may be 
taken and slipped into the pocket, 
provided the thing be done in ac- 
cordance with a certain conventional 
stealth ; as if the giver was timidly 
insinuating a grateful testimony to 
ability beneficently exercised. The 

uestion is an idle one. Authors, in 
their dealings with shrewd men of 
business, should no more be required 
to sacrifice their common sense un- 
derstanding of equitable partition of 
risks and rights, than any other men. 
But even if the censurers of M. de 
Lamartine were corre:t on general 
principles, yet is his an exceptional 
case. He does not tell the world that 
he is writing for the mere sake of 
making money, but that he is putting 
forward talents, of the fruit of which 
the world could not have too much, 
with unrelaxing zeal, stimulated by 
one of the most honorable in the 
category of honorable motives, that 
of paying debts ; so that no man shall 
be able to detract from the mighty 
benefaction of such a life by pointing 
to unredeemed promises of payment. 
The number of works pubiished by 
M. de Lamartine, since the days of 
June, 1848, to the present,—that is to 
say; within eight years,—isreally pro- 
digious ; and our wonder is increased 
when we consider their variety. 
He has given to the world five his- 
tories—a History of the Revolution 
of 1848, two volumes ; a History of 
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the Restoration of the Bourbons, 
seven large volumes ; a History of the 
ConstituentAssembly,being a continu- 
ation of that of the Girondists, four 
volumes ; a History of Turkey, eight 
volumes; and a History of Russia, 
four volumes. While preparing these 
stupendous efforts, M. de Lamartine 
wrote the whole of a monthly publi- 
cation with his own hand, the Con- 
seiller du Peuple, which, when dropped 
for a moment, became resumed under 
the title of the Civilisateur. Nor did 
he cease connexion with the news- 
papers, the Siecle, the Constitutionnel, 
and the Presse, whose columns he 
enriched with literary contributions ; 
and even at this moment, while en- 
gaged in his monthly Cours Familier 
de Litterature, he furnishes the Siecle 
with a weekly essay. Within the 
same time have appeared the Con/i- 
dences, the Nouveaux Confidences, 
Raphael, and Genevieve ; and, by way 
of climax, we crown the whole with 
a school book, consisting of selections 
from the author’s works, adapted to 
family circles and the feelings and 
capacities of the young. Great as is 
this list, we fear we have made omis- 
sions. There was, for instance, a life 
of Julius Cesar, which appeared in 
the Presse ; and there were, we doubt 
not, other publications. But, taking 
those we have enumerated as an ap- 
proximation to correctness, may we 
not ask, is not such an amount of 
literary labor perfectly unparalleled? 
Southey may have done as much ; 
but Southey’s mind sank at last ; nor 
did Southey or any other literary 
giant labor in despite of circumstan- 
ces, which of themselves might have 
shattered any other than a genius of 
peculiar and extraordinary mould. 
M. de Lamartine was getting up to 
his sixtieth year when he sat down 
to write an account of the Revolution 
of 1848; and that history was itself 
to be a painful act. For, instead of a 
record of triumph, it was to point to 
apology for failure, and tobe a personal 
vindication against attacks assuming 
many shapes. He had to meet the 
bitter reproaches of the partizans of 
the fallen dynasty, who accused him 
of being, above all other men, the 
cause of the ruin of a family to whom 
he was bound by hereditary attach- 
ment. Hismother—that mother whose 
memory he professed to adore—was 
born in the chateay of St, Cloud, 
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where her father lived as the intend- 
ant of the Duc d’Orleans; and she 
had been brought up in familiar 
friendship with the children, who 
were destined to replace and follow 
the unfortunate Bourbons. The ad- 
herents of the latter reminded the 
foreign minister of the republic, that 
he had at one time served in the 
garde du corps of Louis XVIII., and 
subsequently became an attaché of 
the embassy of Florence. The repub- 
licans attributed to his weakness the 
fall of the republic, and the socialists 
viewed him with the same sort of 
scowl with which the Terrorists of 
old regarded Vergniaud and the 
Girondists. Yet the book was re- 
ceived coldly. The man who, a few 
months before, would have been 
raised by the universal voice of the 
nation to the presidency of the re- 
public, in vain asked to have his 
own account of transactions in which 
he had taken a principal share calmly 
perused. The most fascinating orator 
of the Revolution could not command 
an attentive ear. When we say the 
most fascinating orator, we mean to 

int to the stormy days of the Hotel 
de Ville, preceding the convocation of 
the Constituent Assembly, a time 
during which M. de Lamartine did, 
day after day, by the fascination of 
his eloquence, charm into obedience 
the parties who used to come with 
arms in their hands, resolved to carry 
out the decrees of lawless and fanati- 
cal clubs. The spell was broken, the 
charm was gone, and with the usual 
injustice of reaction, a book as cha- 
racteristic of the author as any he 
had ever written, did not, we believe, 
reach a second edition. We must 
not, however, be unjust to the public. 
True it is that the book was eloquent 
and graceful ; but it at the same time 
served to confirm the opinion which 
had begun to prevail concerning the 
author, that his mind saw men and 
things, and especially men, through 
colors constituting a false medium. 
He could only take in one side of 
every character, and that the best— 
and he took it, moreover, upon trust. 
Men at whose names society shrunk 
with terror and disgust, were painted 
as benevolent mystics, or benefactors 
misunderstood ; and society, so far as 
the statesman was concerned, dismiss- 
ed the historian of 1848 as a hopeless 
optimist, 
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The effect of events on M. de La- 
martine’s own mind was to produce 
the conviction that the public at large 
had not been educated up to the mark 
of freedom; and this sentiment he 
betrayed by the titles of those periodi- 
cals in which he, as it were, an- 
nounced himself the counsellor and 
civiliser of the people. His teaching 
was drawn from great examples of 
heroism and virtue; for the most 
yeas vaguely known to the people by 

ving mingled with popular tra- 
ditions ; nor did he confine himself 
to Joan of Arc and Bishop Bossuet, 
but drew from foreign history and 
especially that of England, examples 
of patriotic spirit and worth of every 
kind. If M. de Lamartine were to 
be judged as a writer from the works 
we have enumerated, his critics would 
have to consider him chiefly as a his- 
torian, a biographer, and a critic; for 
the ‘‘ Confidences” were written at a 
previous period, and poetry he re- 
nounced. How, indeed, could a man 
who, according to his own energetic 
expression, had ceased to live, and 
who only survived for the sake of 
placing the drudgery of his mind at 
the service of honor, how could he 
afford to sacrifice to glory the hours 
which, filled to overflowing with the 
sweat of his brow, fell short of the 
exigencies of hard necessity ? Of “the 
man of sentiment, the man of poetry, 
the speaker, the man of action, nothing 
more remains of me but the man of 
letters.” We must, even from the 
evidence of the publication of the 
Homme de Lettres,dispute the author’s 
account of the state of his mind and 
character during the clouded autumn 
of his life. The storms which wreck- 
ed his fortunes have not reached the 
higher and purer region of his mental 
faculties. deen the enumeration of 
qualities possessed in his prime does 
not strike us as being quite correct. 
The conclusion which we ourselves 
are disposed to come to, from a pretty 
fair acquaintance with M. de Lamar- 
tine’s works, avant, pendant, et apres 
that Revolution which, according to 
his own opinion, stands as a dividing 
wall—on one side sunshine and poetic 
fruit, on the other nightshade and 
ivy—is that he is now, ashe ever has 
been, a man preeminently of imagi- 

ation, one in whom the faculty has 
nredominated to a di which far 
istan:es all the rest. e should say 
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that M. de Lamartine, though he may 
at the first glance see facts and cir- 
cumstances as they are, yet that he 
could not dwell for any time upon 
them without their giving rise to 
image again suggesting image, until 
they become ro in colors of en- 
chanting hue. Some minds, we need 
not say, in which this faculty of ima- 
gination predominates, search the 
darker because more striking qualities 
of objects, and these they invest with 
analogies (not always unstrained) of 
kindred gloom. The very opposite 
to this is the nature of Lamartine. 
He sees only the good element; on 
this he generally lays hold ; this he 
expands until it drowns the evil 
in wave after wave of tender meta- 
phor. He exhibits the sinner in a 
robe of purity of the most fine drawn 
web, spun from the smallest modicum 
of native capital. The whole History 
of the Girondists, written under no 
— of necessity, but composed in 
the undisturbed liberty of a matured 
mind, affords the most copious proof 
of the historian’s benevolence of feel- 
ing, in association with unrestrained 
imagination. The person, and we 
believe it was Chateaubriand, who, 
on reading that history, declared that 
the author had sprinkled the guillo- 
tine with rose water, and hung it 
round with flowers, used no extrava- 
gant hyperbole. The book would 
seem to have been written for the ex- 
press purpose of vindicating the Dan- 
tons and the Robespierres. In the 
long picture gallery of those eight 
volumes, the worst actors of these 
times appear with aureoles round their 
brows, emanations of attributed good 
intention. That history produced an 
effect on the public mind so great as to 
have kindled an ardent desire for the 
revival of the Revolution, and the con- 
tinuation of the work of its martyrs. 
Indeed by the ardor of sentiment and 
the kindling of imagination it awaken- 
ed it did hasten the overthrow of a 
dynasty too prosaicto satisfy the politi- 
cal poetry with which readers,—and 
their name was legion—felt inspired. 
The same characteristic qualities mark 
the History of the Revolution of 1848. 
In that history, Blanqui, Sobrier, and 
Barbes figure as types of patriotism, 
religious exaltation, and chivalry. 
In personal contact with men, M. de 
Lamartine sees as he reads, taking for 
granted the most favourable explan- 
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ation of motives, and the most specious 
logy for acts. An exception to 
this disposition to paint all revolution- 
ary heroes in brightcolors, would seem 
to have occurred with respect to Mira- 
beau, the great preponderating figure 
in the Histoire des Constituents, in- 
tended as a sequel to that of the Gi- 
rondists, so as that both might form a 
full view of the great Revolution, 
By the way in which Lamartine in- 
troduces Mirabeau, he throws new 
light on the history of the time, and 
imparts an original aspect to circum- 
stances on which it was sup no 
more remained to be said. e part 
played by Mirabeau was that of 
traitor in the darkest and most odious 
sense of the word. Those affectedly 
spontaneous bursts of impassioned 
aeummen, with which he led the As- 
sembly and fascinated the multitude, 
were deliberate deceptions ; his mag- 
nificent demeanour was mere acting. 
While playing the patriot, he was 
conspiring with the Court to over- 
throw the Revolution, by artfully en- 
eouraging excesses of which his clear 
eye saw the result to be enfeebling 
anarchy. The day was to come in 
which he could claim his reward for 
handing over a divided mob to the 
tender mercies of a triumphant des- 
potism. For the political villain M. 
de Lamartine might have found a 
suggestion of mercy, were there any 
thing in the private conduct of the 
man sufficiently good to raise the pos- 
sibility of doubt whether his public 
solicy might not have been dictated 
™ certain cold calculations, held un- 
fortunately to be excusable in parti- 
cular schools of statesmanship. But 
Mirabeau was throughout all the re- 
lations of life a bold, bad man. For 
the daring deceiver, who, to save the 
royal family, would have told lies b 
wholesale and entrapped thousan 
to ruin, there might indeed have been 
elfered a challenge to an examination 
of motives ; but for the miserable re- 
probate, who, to support the partner 
of his tlightseduced from her husband, 
wrote obscene books for hire, a man 
of the pure nature of Lamartine, one 
to whom foulness of language, to use 
his own expression, had ever been as 
offensive as odors infect, could have 
no other terms than those of utter 
loathing. And yet thereis something so 
ennobling in the grand style and large 
manner of treatment of the author, 
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that, while retaining his repulsive- 
ness, Mirabeau loses nothing of his 
colossal stature. Out of that great fer- 
menting mountain comes at one time 
mud and at another lava; but what- 
ever does come bears with it the in- 
dication of mighty phenomena.’ The 
domestic virtues have evidently great 
redeeming charms for Lamartine. 

Perhaps itisthe purity of private l'fe 
which belonged to Robespierre and 
other revolutionary leaders, that may 
have led the author of the History 
of the Girondists to undertake their 
apology. These men, so implacable 
in their resolutions, so callous to cries 
for mercy, would seem to have thrown 
off the vices of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; and, while dipping their hands 
in the blood of all who stood in the 
way of their designs, to have adopted 
ideal models of virtue, Fanatics and 
tyrants, they repelled the allurements 
of sensuality and the temptations of 
avarice. The pathetic separation of 
Camille Des Moulins from the young 
wife he adored, and the growing 
tenderness of the terrible Danton by 
the side of her who had converted 
him to gentler dispositions, make only 
part of the general history of those 
people who struck down king and 
queen, and high and low, the friend 
andthe fellow, without regard torank, 
station, or even social ties, if they 
stood in the way of the republic. 

All M. de Lamartine’s prose works, 
whether historical, biographical, or 
narratives of personal experience, are 
marked by one striking characteristic, 
which we may call a love of portrait 
painting. Take any volume, for in- 
stance, of the Histoire des Girondins, 
and wherever you see aman of note 
in the table of contents, the next item 
of the bill of fare will be “ his por- 
trait.” The portrait, too, will repre- 
sent the external features to a degree 
of minuteness, recalling more the me- 
chanical wonders of the photograph 
than the bold generalisation of the 
artist, who seeks to show forth rather 
some quality of the mind or soul, ac- 
cording to his own ideal, than to paint 
correct familiar outline. Such a 
charge as this seems hardly consistent 
with the general notion that has been 
formed of the writer’s genius, and yet 
that it is true must be evident to the 
most cursory reader. The vagueness 
of Lamartine’s poetry, derived, as he 
tells us, from his early admiration of 
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Ossian, and the similar sort of cloudy 
splendor which marked his descriptive 
impressions of oriental scenery, served 
perhaps to create this popular notion 
of his mode of thinking and manner 
of expression, Nor, until convinced 
to the contrary, will the public find 
itself able to consider one, whose life 
has seemed to be altogether internal, 
as a literary artist, though of ever so 
highanorder. The quality to which we 
all ide is, nevertheless, consistent with 
the peculiar nature of Lamartine’s 
imagination. So quick is the imagi- 
native faculty with him, that every ob- 
ject stirs it, andsets it to decorate the 
attraction of the moment with analo- 
gi»s and metaphors of richest variety. 
O: this disposition to look at persons 
and things throughacoloring medium, 
an illustration will be found in the 
preface to the Confidences, account- 
iig for the way in which the work 
came to be sold to the enterprising 
proprietor of La Presse. t was 
vnrough the intermediation of Eugene 
Pelletan—but Pelletan being named, 
his portrait is given. “I saw a 
proach a young man of tall and flex- 
ivle stature, of slow and measured step, 
as that of one who bears a thought 
which he fears to communicate; of 
cuntenance manly and gentle, adorn- 
ed with a black beard; of a profile 
which cut against the blue sky in two 
pure Greek lines, like those physiog- 
nomies of the young disciples of Plato, 
sometimes found in the sand of the 
Pireeus upon medals or stones of yel- 
lowish white. I recognised the step, 
the profile, the sonorous voice of 
Eugene Pelletan, one of the friends of 
my maturer days.” Tothis friend he 
reads some passages of manuscript, and 
the latter recommends Emile de Gir- 
ardin to purchase the Confidences. 
Some time after a letter arrives, but 
before we get the contents we receive 
the portrait of—the letter. ‘The 
rural postman handed me a packet of 
letters. There was one with the Paris 
t-mark. The address was written 
in one of those hands, clear, cursive, 
brief, which announce promptitude, 
precision, and firmness of mental re- 
solution. I opened it.” Here we have 
the imagination at work on the hand- 
writing of an unopened letter. A 
man in Lamartine’s exalted position 
must have received countless letters. 
Does he pause on each in order to 
divine character, by a test which in 
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truth has its advocates? We find, 
however, how easily that sensitive 
brain is set in motion. A face at the 
first glance will recal the disciples of 
Plato, and the imagination will, as in 
a marvellous dream, overleap ages, 
from Athens in its glory to Athens 
half buried in longaccumulating sands, 
and medals and busts will extend in 
a vast gallery tothe mind’s eye. Out 
of a superscription rises a man with 
hischaracter revealed in clearest light. 
Such sensibility to external impres- 
sions, while essential to the literary 
artist, the painter by words, is not at 
the same time the unerring sign of 
profound reflection or sentiment. The 
writer who paints from the surface of 
things may dazzle, delight, and trans- 
port; but he rarely touches the 
deeper chords of our nature. 

The following portrait of Charlotte 
Corday is so characteristic of the 
writer’s way of steeping minute traits 
in a medium which, while it expands, 
sometimes obliterates, that we present 
it, in support of our view on the sub- 
ject, to the reader’s appreciation. 


This young girl was of lofty stature, with- 
out, however, exceeding the usual height of 
the finely formed women of Normandy. 
Grace and native dignity, as an internal 
rhythm, timed her step and her movements, 
The ardor of the South mingled in her com- 
plexion with the color of the women of the 
North. Her hair took sombre shades when 
collected in a mass around her head, or when 
divided in two waves upon her forehead. The 
tresses appeared at the extremity touched 
with gold, like an ear of corn of deeper splen- 
dor than the blade on which it turns to the 
sun. Her eyes, large and fendus jusqu'aux 
temples, were of changing color like the wave 
of the sea as light or shade passed over—blne 
when she was lost in thought, and almost 
black when she grew animated. Long eye- 
lashes, darker than her hair, gave penetration 
to her look. Her nose, connected to the 
forehead by an almost insensible curve, was 
slightly raised towards the middle. Her 
Greek mouth clearly designed herlips. Theex- 
pression was an undefinable mixture of tender- 
ness and severity, equally adapted to breathe 
forth love or patriotism. Her chin, raised 
and divided in two by a deep hollow, gave to 
the lower part of her visage a character of 
male resolution, which contrasted with the 
feminine grace of the contour. Her cheeks 
possessed the freshness of youth, and the firm 
oval of health. She easily blushed or grew 
pale. Her skin of pure white was marbled 
with life. Her bosom, large but not full, 
presented a sculptural bust hardly undulated. 
Her arms were muscular, ber hauds long, her 
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fingers fine. Her costume, conformably to 
the moderateness of her fortune, and the 
retirement in which she lived, was of sober 
simplicity. She trusted to nature, and dis- 
dained the artifices or caprices of fashion. 
Those who saw her in her adolescence, paint 
her as uniformly dressed in a sort of habit of 
dark cloth, with a grey turned-up beaver hat, 
and black ribbons, as worn at tke time by 
females in her rank of life. The sound of her 
voice, that living echo of the soul, left a deep 
and tender impression on the ear. There 
were those who, ten years after they had 
heard her, spoke of that voice as a strange 
and ineffaceable music engraved in their 
memory. She possessed in the scale of her 
soul notes so grave and sonorous, that to hear 
them, said they, was nore than to see her, 
for the sound made a part of her beauty. 


Whether the history be of ancient 
or modern times, or float in the dim 
haze of the middle ages, of the Czsars 
of Rome or of France, of the Maid of 
Orleans or the great Bishop of Meaux, 
of his own family friends or favorite 
authors, the portrait exhibits the fin- 
est finish of the miniature with the 
florid colours of the pastel. Nothing 
is left for the reader to fill up. The 
— is held up in every light, and 

ooked at from all points of view. 
Each trait is, as it were, repeated in 
a simile, and we see the whole as be- 
tween a pair of mirrors, showing an 
endless perspective of repetition. One 
would think that no illustrative aid 
were needed to understand a pock- 
marked face ; yet, speaking of Verg- 
niaud’s pitted cheeks, the Teesdistinn 
is helped out with a simile drawn from 
the slab of granite dressed with a 
hammer. When M. de Lamartine 
describes the magnificent person of his 
father, the majestic grace of his admi- 
rable mother, his beautiful sisters, 
and those with whom his earliest re- 
collections are entwined, his canvas 
lows with the freshest and purest co- 
ours. Nor has the painter failed to 
imitate a habit authorised by most of 
the great masters, who in their his- 
torical pictures have found a modest 
jlace for themselves. Lamartine’s 
ife is in his own works. No writer 
recurs more frequently to his own ex- 
perience. Not only all that he ever 


saw worth noting, and its effect on 
his mind at the time, is recorded, but 
his voice, look, personal appearance, 
and manners are minutely told, with 
the changes and modifications worked 
by the hand of time. 


There is an 
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unsuspicious candor in these self re- 
ferences which shows that he is not 
a ted by motives of vulgar vanity, 
mt that he obeys a law of his own 
nature. He looks at himself as he 
would at any other object of observa- 
tion, and if he prefers the most favor- 
able point of view, it is not from any 
narrow exception in his own favor. 
Comparisons between individuals, for 
the sake of exhibiting style in the 
management of contrasts, and indul- 
ging in that alluring figure of speech, 
antithesis, form no element of his art. 
He looks at his model, whether it be 
himself or anybody else, with an ex- 
clusive glance. If he be to himself a 
Jupiter, his visits are paid in a 
shower of golden similitudes. He 
loves good company, and he is rarely 
found with other than heroes or he- 
roines. 

Still it must ever be a debatable 
question, whether the most honestly 
intended portrait of a man’s self, even 
of so gifted a man as Lamartine, can 
be correct. Self-knowledge is the 
most difficult of all. How often are 
not aspirations taken for means! 
How many failures have not marked 
the attempts of persons of undoubted 
genius, before some happy accident 
recorded the true bent! How many 
authors are there, who, differing with 
general opinion, have preferred some 
weak production to the recognised 
a The born comedian will 
protrude the genial mouth, overflow- 
ing with good humour, into mutter- 
ings of melodramatic horrors, and 
shade the merry lustre of the eye 
under frowns of mock awfulness. 
False attitudes arising from mistakes 
are not confined to any particular 
stage. The novelist, great according 
to the world’s estimation in his flexi- 
ble prose, boldly appeals to posterity 
in favor of his unpalatable verse. 
Such mistakes are not necessarily ri- 
diculous. They betray some one of 
the unsatisfied longings of the infinite 
soul of man. We do not think our 
illustrious subject quite free from an 
error of this kind. He thinks him- 
self, and as we presumeaboveall,aman 
of sentiment, whereas we believe him 
to be preeminently a man of imagina- 
tion, inthe sense we have been en- 
deavouring to explain. ‘Of all these 
several men who, to a certain degree, 
lived in me, the man of sentiment, 
the man of poetry, the speaker, the 
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man of action, nothing more remains 
of me but the man of letters.” In 
the summing up of his qualities, the 
man of imagination is left out, and 
the man of sentiment stands promi- 
nently forward. A man of sentiment 
he undoubtedly is, but not, as we be- 
lieve, in the sense of a Rousseau, or 
even a Bernardin de St. Pierre, not to 
speak of the author of that glorious 
and beautiful compound of exalted 
reason and the deepest feeling, of that 
almost divine author of those confes- 
sions of Saint Augustine, whom so 
many have attempted to imitate, and 
in vain, because wanting his faith and 
his sincerity. The men of the greatest 
depth of sentiment, they who have 
felt for humanity to the inmost depths 
of their souls, and uttered cries to 
heaven of hope and joy checkered by 
momentary despair, were the greatest 
of the world’smen. The very greatest 
of all were inspired. One proof that 
Lamartine does not stand equal with 
the highest type of those whose songs 
are written with their tears, is that 
he is rarely, if ever, affecting. La- 
martine would never hide the coun- 
tenance of the agonised father of 
antiquity in mute acknowledgment 
of despair to render the more truly 
the expression of real unimaginable 
grief ; he would trace each lineament 
of woe, and spare his own and the 
observer’s feelings, by distracting at- 
tention with dazzling metaphors. The 
imagination, not the heart, would be 
moved. We venture to say that a 
more affecting incident could hardly 
be found in all history than the last 
interview of Louis XVI. with his 
family. Here it is from the Histoire 
des Girondins :— 


The king tenderly forced the queen to sit 
down upon a seat at his right, his sister upon 
another at his left; he himself sat between 
them. The seats were drawn so close that 
the two princesses, as they leant forward, 
held the king’s shoulders within their arms, 
and pressed their heads upon his bosom. The 
princess royal, the forehead bent and the 
hair spread out upon the knees of her father, 
was, as it were, prostrated upon his body. 
The dauphin was seated upon one of the 
king’s knees, with an arm about his neck, 
These five persons, thus grouped by the 
instinct of their loving tenderness, and 
convulsively pressed in the arms of one 
another, presented to the beholder a single 
faisceau of heads, of arms, of palpitating 
limbs, agitated by tremblings and ca- 
resses, from whence escaped a compressed 
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stammering in deep murmurs or harrowing 
bursts—the despair of these five souls blended 
into one, to smother, to burst, and to die in 
the one embrace. 


This pictorial view of a faisceau of 
heads and arms is too deliberately 
wrought, and the long sentence 
brought up to the climax—le desespoir 
de ces cing 4mis confondus en une, 
pour etouffer, pour éclater, et pour 
mourir dans un seul embrassement—- 
too laboured to do more than produce 
that spurious sort of emotion called 
an effect. 

But it is where Lamartine is him- 
self personally engaged that his 
pathos ought more fairly be tested. 
Graziella will ever be admired as a 
master-piece of truthful and touch- 
ing narrative. We could almost wish 
that, in giving it as a record of per- 
sonal experience, the author had only 
indulged in that sort of authorized 
liberty which is called poetic license. 
Viewed as a fiction the story, while 
retaining all its fascination, would 
happily lose the poignancy of fatal 
reality which makes us join in the 
writer’s own self-reproaches, that he 
had not known how to estimate the 
pure and natural passion of the fisher- 
man’s daughter, the maker of coral 
ornaments of the Isle of Procida. 
Rigidly examined, the conduct of the 
youth of eighteen seems provokingly 
blameless. It was not his fault that 
a storm should have dashed to pieces 
the boat which formed the whole for- 
tune and capital of the fisherman’s 
family; and the lad who, with his 
travelling companion, repaired the 
damage with a delicacy and profuse 
generosity which, viewed with regard 
to the scantiness of their pocket- 
money, was magnificent—that lad 
made his entry on the stage of active 
life ina way worthy of hisfuture career. 
It was also quite natural that the 
beauties of the bay of Naples 
should have chimed in mysteriously 
with the opening of a poetical charac- 
ter. A youth who read well very 
fairly enjoyed the profound pleasure 
which his own sympathetic recital of 
Paul and Virginia excited amon 
his simple hearers; nor can the 
parents be blamed who, finding out, 
as shrewd and anxious parents will, 
how their son had taken up his abode 
with a family below his station, one 
of whom was of dangerous beauty, 


should have had him carried away. 
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But then that poor Graziella, that 
purest, richest, we might say most 
faultless jewel, that she should be 
sacrificed, and, asit were, unnecessarily 
sacrificed to the implacable respecta- 
bilities of ‘society, is a cruel moral to 
a pathetic tale. The poor girl dis- 
covers her own sentiments by her 
repugnance to a match with one in 
her own station of life, with whom 
she would apparently have been per- 
fectly happy, had not fortune thrown 
in her way a handsome lad of the 
most refined manners and highest 
intellect. Her error was that she 
possessed a soul so capable of appreci- 
ating that fine nature, and so teacha- 
ble in the way of excellence, as never 
after to be able to live with creatures 
of a lower sphere. She tries to re- 
nounce the world, and, bafiled in her 
attempt to become a nun, endeavours 
with strange simplicity to have her- 
self transformed into a fine lady, 
thinking maybe that fashionable 
clothes would cure the fault of exter- 
nal rusticity. The effort serves to 
loosen the attraction which the origi- 
nality of her person and manner 
exercised over the picturesque imagi- 
nation of the poetic stranger. He is 
carried away. One evening, on his 
return home from a ball in his native 
town, a packet is put into his hands. 
He opens it, and finds aletter of heart- 
rending simplicity. 


The doctor says I will die before three days. 
I wish to bid thee adieu before my strength 
fails. Ob! if thou wert here, I could live! 
But it is the will of God. I will speak to 
thee soon, and always speak to thee, from 
heaven on high! Love my soul! It will be 
with thee all thy life. I leave thee my hair 
which I cut off one night for thee. Conse- 
crate it to God in a chapel of thy country, 
that something of mine may be always near 
thee. 


Twelve years after, the object of 
this fatal attachment visited Naples. 
The little house was a heap of ruins. 
He did not look upon it with a dry 
eye. He does not spare himseif 
reproaches. He brings the matured 
reason of the man and his fully 
developed power of speech, to bear 
with Luaey condemnation on the 
unfeeling levity of the youth of 
eighteen. But the reader will say, 
how, if the story be true, could the 
man have published it to the world? 
And, taking it as true, how much the 
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ar is spoiled by the anger which, 
e it right or wrong, the reader can- 
not help feeling towards the beloved 
of that martyr maiden, whose sacri- 
fice hindered not hisonward triumphal 
career. The story moves by its 
intrins‘c truthfulness. The incidents 
could not have been invented. They 
must have occurred. Related they 
are with the author’s extraordinary 
minuteness of observation and deli- 
cacy of touch, and invested with 
glowing grace and style. But whether 
it is the unsatisfactory conclusion by 
which, contrary to the romance read- 
er’s notions of justice, all the unde- 
served suffering is exclusively at one 
side ; that, out of temper, we quarrel 
withthe hero ; or that we are haunted 
by undefined suspicions, or how it is, 
we cannot get over the impression 
that it is all told by a pen at the 
service of an imagination—the heart 
coming in the second place. 

If M. de Lamartine were as he be- 
lieves peculiarly a man of sentiment, 
his many orations would have afforded 
ample evidences of his sway over the 
feelings of assemblies and of multi- 
tudes. Great and varied effects he 
has indeed produced, but it is in the 
way of exalting, entrancing, and de- 
lighting, rather than of melting and 
subduing. His voice, lofty and so- 
norous, is yet of measured cadence. 
His appearance, tall and elegant, is 
never swayed by impulse. All his 
powers, all his movements are under 
control. Whenever led away, as led 
away he has been, it was by some 
magnifying vision of imagination, not 
by excited feeling, still less by deli- 
berate exercise of reason. Appealed to 
by certain republicans on the day of 
February, 1848, Lamartine rested his 
head on his hands and in five minutes 
sronounced for the Republic. It is 
invidiously told of him that at a later 
period, when some one congratulated 
him on the certainty of his being 
elected President of the Republic, 
Lamartine answered, “say of the Re- 
publique Universelle.” Here was the 
vision notof vanity but of imagination. 
It was enough in the first instance to 
touch the spring of that predominant 
quality, in order to raise the prophetic 
prospect of a beneficent republic free 
from crime. It was enough in the 
second to refer to accomplished success 
to prelude all the states of the world 
revolving round France in one har- 
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is, in a similar spirit of depreciation, 
told with what facility the leading 
member of the provisional government 
would answer Rieatitiens on the spur 
of the moment, treating of questions 
with which he could have been but 
little acquainted ; how he, for instance, 
who had never been in a freemason’s 
lodge, could yet, catching the sign of 
fraternity on an embroidered banner, 
discourse most eloquently on the text. 
So it is! A word, a sign, an incideut, 
an anything, is sufficient to excite that 
wondrous imagination, at whose ser- 
vice is an exhaustless wealth of the 
most ready picturesque language. 
Speaking of Lamartine as an orator, 
we should draw what would be to 
our minds conclusive proof of his de- 
ficient pathos, from his total absence 
of humor. Though he may claim to 
be a wit on the ground of that parti- 
cular definition which would make 
the quality to exist in the presenta- 
tion of remote resemblances ; yet does 
he want that playfulness and buoy- 
ancy and keen sense of the pleasant 
which give to wit its delicious savor 
and exhilarating sportfulness. The 
thorough orator must be something 
more than a grand declaimer and an 
ornate logician ; he must ess sway 
over the whole man, e must be 
familiar with the secret of the close 
neighbourhood of tears and smiles. 
Merriment disposes us for kindly im- 
premiere, and never are we more 
1umanely disposed than after a joyful 


ang Lamartine has admitted, and 


perhaps unconsciously admitted, his 
defect in this respect, when, after a 
glowing description of the beauty and 
genius of Madame de Girardin, he 
shaded the picture with one fault : 
“she laughed too much.” She, on the 
other hand, expressing her great ad- 
miration for the first of poets, in- 
timated the drawback of some strange 
indefinable coldness. Yet she spoke 
the truth. There is, notwithstanding 
the expansiveness of his language, 
the fervour of his imagination, the 
disinterestedness and the profuse 
generosity of the man, a certain 
coldness which we know not how to 
explain except by attributing it to a 
lonely habit of thought. He does not 
seem to live in quick interchange of 
conversation with his fellow men. 
He speaks with disdain of that quality 
of esprit of which his countrymen are 
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so proud. He sits abstractedly revol- 
ving, in the lofty region of his own 
mind, his own exalted thoughts: such 
coldness is that of the habitual think- 
er; but the habit is not always 
favourable to the ready outlet of 
sympathy with others, which is the 
most direct passage to friendship. 

In becoming homme de lettres, 
Lamartine renounced poetry. - 
such renunciation he probably afford- 
ed his fastidious critics of the Figaro 
a specious handle for their attacks, in 
the name of the compromised dignity 
ofliterature. Poetry cannot behastily 
dashed off, even by the most highly 
inspired, except upon the understand- 
ing of careful revisal. At the best, 
it is not a marketable commodity, 
The hard conditions of ceaseless labor, 
for sake of winning eventually a few 
years of ease at the close of life by the 
removal of pecuniary obligation, for- 
bid the great poet of France from 
indulging in the peculiar field of his 
strength. He must quit the flowing 
meads, and the seat by the side 
of the stream into which the willow 
dips, for the dry dusty road, well 
pereeen if he can occasionally snateh a 

riar rose by the way. The poet, 
indeed, would rather have any other 
than the imputed cause assigned for 
his abandonment of the lyre. He 
pleads advancing years as bringing 
chill to the imagination, although his 
prose, by its freshness, its imagery, 
and its picturesqueness, deprives the 
apology of reality. He hes even 
expressed an inclination to adopt the 
opinion, which he has heard from 
many enlightened friends, that verse 
only cramped the free movements of 
speech. An argument on the subject 
would ke useless. We need merely 
appeal to history and experience. 
Poetry, like philosophy, has had to 
encounter currents and cross currents ; 
sometimes more, and at other times 
less in favor ; and yet no age is with- 
out its poet. It is, we suspect, the 
disposition to imitate and carry on 
through our time the poetry which 
has pleased another, which is the 
cause of periodical fits of distaste. 
Poetry must be original, and it must 
chime in with an immediately pre- 
vailing popular sentiment. It is be- 
cause he is neither iike Byron or 
Wordsworth, that Tennyson is, at a 
moment unjustly accused cf poetic 
indifferentism, as popular as ever 
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either had been. The poet must 
carry away his mantle on his fiery 
ear. It would leave no legacy of in- 
spiration. The hand of Lamartine 
could strike in this day as bold a note 
as when, in the prime of youth, he 
met the challenge of Colonel Pépé, 
and was left dangerously wounded on 
the field by the sensitive Italian sol- 
dier, for having apostrophized the 
degraded descendants of the Repub- 
licans of Rome. It was the poetry of 
Byron which first awakened the en- 
thusiasm of Lamartine. Before he 
met with Childe Harcld he had no- 
thing to feed his youthful fancy but 
the frothy, inflated, artificial servilities 
of the writers of the Empire. There 
can be no doubt that the period of the 
highest military glory of France was 
that of her deepest literary degrada- 
tion. A translation of Ossian operated 
as a relief to minds held within rigid 
bonds by a jealous despotism. The 
ear, awakened to the grandiose vague- 
ness of the same monotonous recur- 
rence of clouds, and winds, and moons, 
and heavens, and sounding shields, 
and shadowy figures, listened like that 
of a prisoner to the storm which, 
beating about the battlements of his 
dungeon, brings comfort to his soul, 
because it is the great voice of nature 
that he hears, and can hear in no 
other way. Lamartine retains for 
Ossian the veneration of France when 
France was a barrack-yard. Ossian 
has left more signs of influence on 
Lamartine’s poetry than Byron, with 
whom he has no sort of resemblance. 
Indeed, if we were called on to name 
the English poet to whom Lamartine 
is most like, we should point to 
him whom we have already named. 
With Tennyson, Lamartine has cer- 
tain points of similarity. There is, in 
the general tone of the French poet’s 
sentiment, something kindred to the 
laureat’s gravest moods of speculative 
pensiveness, The same exquisite me- 
ody is common to both. It is hard 
for a foreign ear to appreciate mere 
beauty of sound in a language which 
can be only to him a_ vehicle of 
thought. Few Frenchmen, however 
well read in English, can feel the full 
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harmony of Milton—not even Lamar- 
tine, who has uttered a heresy against 
that most sublime poet, which we 
could wish for his own sake to see 
obliterated. How few Englishmen 
can share the transports of Voltaire at 
the matchless rhythm of Racine ; and 
yet, if an exception might be made so 
far as English ears are concerned, it 
would certainly be in favor of Lamar- 
tine’s most exquisite versification. 
We had marked some passages for ex- 
tract, but this article has extended too 
long to allow of our doing more than 
to recommend our readers to judge 
for themselves. Take, however, only 
these four lines with which opens the 
Fourth Meditation :— 


Le soleil de nos jours palit dés son aurore, 

Sur nos fronts languissants a peine il jette 
encore 

Quelques rayons tremblants qui combattent 
la nuit. 


L’ombre croit, lo jour meurt, tout s’efface, et 
tout fuit. 


Or the description of the Gulf of Baia 
near Naples :— 


Vois tu comme le flot paisible 
Sur le rivage vient mourir ? 
Vois tu le volage Zéphyr 

Rider d'une haleine insensible 
L’onde qu'il aime & parcourir? 


Montons sur la barque legére 

Que ma main guide sans efforts, 
Et de ce golfe solitaire 

Rasons timidement les bords. 


The whole poem is in the same 
melodious metre. The melody of La- 
martine’s verse is not of the kind 
which would probably tempt the com- 
poser of popular airs. Itis large and 
breezy, such as is heard amongst the 
pines or by the sea, sounds that softly 
rise and swell with a fine grandeur, 
and faint away, as if afar off, into 
the depths of space.* 

Of the “ several men” whom, adopt- 
ing M. de Lamartine’s expression, we 
have been contemplating, there would 
remain according to himself, but one 
—the man of letters. We would say 
there remains—the man himself—the 
man whose whole life has been mark- 


* The reader who would desire to judge of Lamartine’s poetry in English translation, will 


find an exquisite example at page 137 of the ** Wanderer and his Home,” published by Sims 


and McIntyre. 


The poem of the ** Fountain in the Forest” is beautifully true to the origina}, 
The whole work is a perfect translation of the Nouveaux Confidences,” 
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ed by moral purity, by the most 
generous consideration for his fellow- 
men, by personal indepegdence, by 
the most chivalrous bravery, by 
boundless munificence. The external 
harmonises with the internal man. 
Tall, handsome, dignified, and grace- 
ful—such is Lamartine in person. 
It has been said of him that his pro- 
per place would beathrone. He has 
never refused a favor to any one who 
asked it, no matter what the incon- 
venience to himself, and the favor 
conferred has been ever enhanced by 
that sympathising spontaneousness of 
manner which seems to put giver and 
receiver on that best kind of equalit 
—an interchange of feeling. Both 
open their hearts, the one to the 
other. Both as it were give and take 
of the best. To any other man than 
M. de Lamartine, that is to say, to a 
man of the world, it would seem to 
be no mean compliment to say that, 
poor and in debt, he became master 
of the government of his country 
during the irregular period of a re- 
volution, and yet touched not a sous 
of the public money. Lamartine did 
indeed accept the salary attached to 
his office, but he applied the whole of 
it to the relief of men of letters. In 
fact, he quitted office poorer than when 
he entered, because the time afforded 
to the public service was so much 
subtracted from the account of his 
srivate labor. With his regal ideas, 
martine nevercould have continued 
rich for any length of time. When, 
after his marriage with a wealthy 
English lady every way worthy of 
him, he undertook that Journey to the 
East of which hemade his imperishable 
record, he set out in a ship chartered 
at his own expense, and performed 
his pilgrimage to the Holy Land like 
a Christian king of olden time, attend- 
ed by a retinue capable of imposing 
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upon tribes whose respect is in pro- 
—? to external appearance. 
Even Lady Stanhope burst into pro- 
ow at the sight of the grand young 

renchman. Wealth in the hands of 
this uncalculating man, like every- 
thing else, only served to exalt the 
imaginative faculty. His acts, mag- 
nificent in their proportion, obeyed 
his splendid conceptions. All know, 
or may readily conceive, how difficult 
itis to descend from position. Few have 
the courage, apart from the sacrifice 
of established habits, to bear the sus- 
piciousenquiriesas tothe whysand the 
wherefores of adopted economy. La- 
martine, too, loved horsesand dogs, and 
all that gave splendour and movement 
to the country gentleman. Then it 
pained him to see the family property 
(divided, according to the French 
system, in equal shares) pass into the 
hands of strangers, and so he pur- 
chased the whole estate on thestrength 
of his own powerful exertions, draw- 
ing on future toil for the payment of 
present acquisition. That he under- 
took too much is made painfully 
manifest by the cry of overtaxed en- 
durance which has been made the 
text of this article. That appeal, so 
frank and tender, has not, we rejoice 
to say, been made in vain. Twenty 
thousand subscribers receive the 
Cours Familier de Litterature. The 
government, from whom he would re- 
ceive nothing, have gracefully ordered 
copies for all the public libraries. 
The work itself is nobly characteristic 
of the man. It is criticism of a new 
kind. It isa history of those great 
works of genius which kindled and 
nourished his own. The bad are not 
spoken of ; they are left aside. The 
good alone are exalted. His own 
spirit converses with the great ones 
of the past, and the world is invited 
to their communings, 
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To mingle in the world’s great strife, 
Its toil, its woe, and still maintain 
Thit not ignoble is the life 
Which in one suffering human chain 
Fast links you to your brother man :— 


Such be my lot! 


Should grief or care 


Darken my skies; that I should bear 
A calm heart, with a brow elate 
To meet and brave my fate. 


As an honest chronicler of my own 
life and belongings, I conceive I am 
bound to sketch something of the 
features of the great establishment of 
which I was now an humble compo- 
nent part. 

Of the gentlemen who com 
the firm, two are now dead. Stumpett 
had an apopletic seizure one night, 
on his return from a great philan- 
thropic turtle dinner given by the 
“ committee for the Suppression of 
Juvenile _— ity ;” thus manifestly 
losing his life in the cause of piety. 
And the great Mr. Vandergoggell 
deceased at Hamburgh ten years 
afterwards of a long neglected cold ; 
and as I passed through the Borsen- 
Halle of that ancient town which had 
been the throne of his mercantile 
worship, and as I stood by his costly 
monument in the cemetery outside 
the Damm Gate, during a visit to 
Germany in the year of grace 18—, 
I could not forbear cullen at the 
thought that so much restlessness was 
now at last at rest. 

Mr. Boozy gave up business, having 
made a successful speculation in the 
market of Hymen. He married a 
wealthy Manchester lass, and pitched 
his domestic tent with her at Cowes, 
where he sailed a clumsy yacht, to 
the imminent risk of all his Majesty’ ’s 
nautical subjects whom he chanced to 
meet on the high seas, and where he 
continued to moisten his “ too, too 
solid flesh” with diurnal bottles of old 
sherry, which habit he defended on 
medical principles, as adopted for the 
purpose of counteracting a too languid 
circulation, and by the advice of his 
young doctor, who is also his heir. 

Having thus disposed of the firm 


Sir Hector Grchame of Rahenderry. 


in death, or by things that make for 
death, I turn me to their life, and to 
what they were when I had the honor 
of being their “ foreign correspondent.” 

Few of us ever saw Stumpett, and 
fewer still heard him speak. He lived 
mostly at Hamburgh, and when with 
us was a mere man-scribe—a scriptory 
animal or secretary-machine ; seldom 
talking, always writing ; never open- 
ing his = but to bite his quill or 
moisten his wafer. Boozy worked, 
like an owl, best at night, when he 
would come to the office half-seas-over 
—smelling rather unequivocally of 
rum-punch and cavendish tobacco ; 
inspired by these stimulants, he would 
often write letters till near midnight. 
He was a decidedly clever man, and 
far the best educated of the triad. 
ay one, ner, Vandergoggell 
—or Gog, as he was abbreviatingly 
and commonly called—was the sj ring 
and soul of the whole firm. Ever 
brimful of life and energy, his advent 
to the office was heralded each morn- 
ing by the banging-to of every door 
he passed through, as he made his 
noisy entry—manufacturing his own 
thunder. He was a spare man, very 
ordinary in face—a restless glance 
and a wind-snuffing nose, bestridden 
by large loose gold spectacles. His 
energy was boundless, infinite, unti- 
ring ; and he seemed to ignore in the 
motion of his body and the actings of 
his mind the very existence of the 
idea of indolence. At 10, am. he 
would rattle down to the office, slam- 
ming the doors—bang, bang, bang— 
often upsetting a stool or an ink- 
bottle on his way to his innermost 
shrine, where his letters awaited 
him. These he would rend open, 
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and read with the velocity of 
lightning. Then up the office to 
the cashier, with his hand full of 
bills ; then down the office among the 
clerks, bustling, pushing, prying, 
ordering and directing ; hands, arms, 
legs, eyes all busy; then out of the 
office to the warehouse—bang, bang ; 
thence off to the Exchange, with bills, 
and advices, and “ quotations” in his 
mag the latter of a kind which 

rs. Cardonald never dreamed of, 
or the“ Avonian Swan” uttered—buy- 
ing, bargaining, selling, questioning ; 
never losing a minute of the day, or 
an opportunity arising from the vari- 
ations of mercantile or monetary life, 
to push his interest and increase his 
wealth. Strange to say, he was a fox- 
hunter, and rode keenly to the hounds 
on a little bitter thoroughbred, which 
carried his light weight over every- 
thing. Awkward in the saddle, but 
full of pluck, he stuckon marvellously, 
considering his loose seat ; and I have 
been told it was quite a phenomenon 
to see him in full ery after a fox, as 
he rode boldly among the horsemen 
without either caution or skill, fu- 
riously bumping his saddle, his long 


coat-tails streaming over his horse’s 
tail, his bright buttons shining in 
the sun, while his wide kerseymere 
trowsers, unstrapped and ambitious, 


curled up far beyond his yawning 
boot-tops, exposing his thin and bony 
legs encased in white cotton stockings 
to the knee; while his eyes were 
eagerly squinting and glaring above 
and below his large-rimmed loose 
spectacles, which kept hopping up 
and down the bridge of his nose, 
seeming to enjoy the sport as viva- 
ciously as he who wore them. After 
one of these occasional hunts, he 
would return to Everton, where he 
resided, and dine; and then, before 
the cloth was removed, he was off for 
the office; swinging, and spinning, 
and rolling down Dale-street with a 
velocity proportionate to his eager- 
ness ; oftentimes jostling, and being 
jostled by post and person ; escaping 

ing run over at each crossing as if 
by a special interposition, and finally 
announcing his own safe arrival by a 
Jeu-de-joie of slam doors successively 
banged one after the other, till his 
green desk and chair received him, 
and he was buried up to his chin and 
spectacles in ship letters. 

About three months after my in- 
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stallation in the office as “ foreign 
secretary,” which mock title Gayston 
always conferred on me in his letters, 
I read in a London paper two para- 
graphs which produced in me some 
ittle interest if not emotion. The 
first was the marriage of Miss Car- 
donald to a Major Clithero of the 
104th foot, “ at the parish church of 
St. Sampson, cum the Innocents, &c., 
&e., by the Archdeacon of Wells, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Romeo Macbeth 
Cardonald, brother of the bride, &c., 
&c.”—“ Valenciennes lace” or “ Honi- 
ton,” I forget which — “ orange 
flowers,” &c.—‘‘splendid déjefiner,” 
&c.—“‘ new carriage and four beau- 
tiful greys,” &c., &e.—“‘ torch of Hy- 
men and sweet Avonian Swan,” &e.— 
the whole paragraph so redolent of 
Mrs. Cardonald, that I could almost 
fancy I smelt the musk from the 
column of the newspaper. So she 
had cast off the unfortunate Gilbert ! 
Well, I was glad of this, for cold and 
heartless as she was, I should have 
grieved to see her wedded to such a 
craven and a traitor as I felt assured 
my unhappy cousin was. Afterwards 
I Seal that her fastidious brother, 
the Rev. Romeo Macbeth, had objected 
to some of Mr. Kildoon’s antecedents ; 
and the gallant major just coming in 
at this dubious interval with a very 
red coat, a very long sword, and a 
very determined and Mars-like man- 
ner, had carried off this Venus in the 
chariot of Hymen; and a wife more 
fitted for military society, or more 
formed for barrack-life, he could not 
have found within the girth of merry 
England. 
he other paragraph, which held 
my mind on the wings of thought a 
much longer time, was to the effect 
that “ the Honorable Mr. Pendarvis 
and his daughter had arrived at Edin- 
burgh, after a protracted tour in the 
Highlands.” 

Could these be my Snowdonian 
friends? Surely it was, for they had 
mentioned in that warmly-remem- 
bered, and not-to-be-forgotten moun- 
tain walk, that they were bound for 
Scotland to pay some visits, and ex- 
plore the passes and gorges of the 
western and northern Highlands,— 
whither, if truth betold, my thoughts 
had too often travelled after them 
and with them. I had laboured hard 
to subdue this feeling, and at times 
deemed I had successfully mastered 
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it, and buried it in the grave of cold 
despair ; yet at times memory would 
come and exhume it, and hope wou.ld 
dress it all over with bright flowers, 
and both together would sing a song 
of triumph over the tomb of my van- 
quished resolution. And then again 
my plan was to apply myself more 
sedulously than ever to my stated offi- 
cial labours, and brush down all these 
aerial buildings with a flap of my grey 
goose-quill, or drown them in the 
capacious leaden inkbottle which 
stood upon my desk. 

Among the young men of the office 
Were many nice lads, and some of 
them cadets of the best families in 
Cheshire and Staffordshire. They 
were all very kind and attentive to 
me; but the one I took most interest 
in, from his extreme frankness and 
manliness of character, was my first 
acquaintance, Paul Diaz or Dyce, as 
he was popularly called. He had 
been well educated, and spoke English 
fluently, though like a foreigner ; he 
was about my own age, a powerful 
athlete, but good-humoured, artless 
and pacific, unless much provoked. 
He was the eldest of six sons; his 
father, he told me, was a wine 
merchant at Lisbon, and I believe 
had as many children as King Priam ; 
and moreover was a very struggling 
man. Diaz was as fond of the water 
as a Newfoundland dog,and numerous 
were the sailings and rowings we had 
together on the breast of themuddy and 
rapid Mersey, between and after office 
hours. When we had become a little 
intimate, I called him “ the Campea- 
dor” after his great Spanish namesake; 
while my sobriquet with him and 
the younger lads was “ the Captain,” 
a title which I believe I had from 
taking the helm in our boating expe- 
ditions ; for frequently have we been 
dispatched with letters after some ves- 
sel, which was beating out to seaward 
in the narrow channel which stretches 
between “ The Rock” and the mouth 
of the Dee. On the darkest nights, 
and during a gale of wind, we have 
hired one of “ Daney’s gigs,” which 
were swift and powerful boats, carry- 
ing two sprit sails and a flying gib ; 
and, six or seven of us tumbling into 
her, we have pursued the tardy vessel, 
and contrived, at the imminent risk 
of being staved to pieces, to get some 
important letters on board. Two 
sailors always accompanied us, but I 
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generally had the tiller, and Diaz 
sat by my side. 

On one of these occasions, I had 
asked him to lend me some change to 
give to the sailors, and on his pulling 
out some loose coin, I saw in his hand 
a curious-looking gold piece. This he 
told me was a Spanish doubloon ; he 
was making a collection of his coun- 
try’s coins, and he had procured this 
at a little curiosity-shop kept by a 
compatriot of his own. I know not 
what it was excited me about this 
piece of money, but straightway I 
purchased it from the Cid, he assuring 
me that he could get as many as he 
pleased at the little shop. The piece 
was of an ancient coinage, bearing the 
effigies of Philip V. and his first wife 
Maria Louisa, with the date 1702, 
and appeared to be of the very purest 
bullion ; but what chiefly attracted 
me was that on the smooth gold un- 
der Philip’s head were scratched, or 
rather cut my own initials, W. N., 
and, stranger still, I thought I could 
make out the word Darragh faintly 
apparent under the initials. It cer- 


tainly was not a fancy; the letters 
were there, scraped rudely, but ~~ 


fectly traceable, and seemingly done 
with some sharp strong tool. The 
initials also were not of recent forma- 
tion, but on the contrary seemed 
almost as old as the doubloon itself. 
Now there was a tradition which I 
had often heard in my boyish days 
that the old admiral, whose name was 
Walter likewise, had amassed a 
treasure, and concealed it at the 
Darragh. The story was so disreputa- 
ble to his memory, that my uncle had 
taken every means to hush it up; for 
the legend recited that the old tar had 
actually at one period of his life gone 
a buccaneering under Dutch colors in 
the Spanish main, and had captured 
and appropriated a Mexican trader 
laden with specie, and that this 
treasure was hidden somewhere in the 
the house—underneath the old black 
chair was the general opinion—and 
that the admiral’s revisiting the 
glimpses of the moon, and his prom- 
enades, noisy and nocturnal, were 
produced by an anxiety on the part 
of the ghost concerning this treasure. 
More than this, my uncle had once 
showed me some large gold Jacobuses, 
which had belonged to the Admiral, 
and which were initialed and scraped 
precisely as was this Spanish piece. 
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I enquired from Diaz the name of the 
shop were he had procured the coin. 
It was situated in a little alley off 
Lord-street, and kept by a man calling 
himself Wall or Walls. I wrote it 
down in my tablets, intending to call 
next day, and make enquiries ; but in 
the mean while Diaz had met the 
tradesman, who could give no account 
of how this peculiar coin had flow- 
ed into the mouth of his sack, 
and so the matter died away for 
the time. If I had said, not died away, 
but that it was overridden by a new 
object of interest, I should have ex- 
pressed myself more veraciously, for 
on gaining my glass case that evening, 
I saw lying on my desk a letter from 
Gayston, with mourning edges, and a 
black seal. The beginning of the 
letter was dated from my Uncle Sil- 
verties’ rectory ; said uncle “ entirely 
approved of my present independent 
course ; but thought I had been hasty, 
&e., and that Ishould not havechanged 
my name.” My dear aunt sent me 
“much love and many blessings.” 
She also had transferred to my name 
in the County Bank of Salop the sum 
of one thousand pounds, which she 
had originally left me in her will, and 
which she now requested me to keep 
against a ‘“‘hard day.” This was in- 
deed a noble gift which I accepted 
with all my heart. Here the letter 
broke off, and was not resumed for 
three weeks, when Gayston wrote with 
a more rapid and freer pen, dating his 
communication from Gwysaney Park, 
the seat of his hostile uncle, and the 
father of his wife. The letter ran 
thus :— 

““ My dear Walter, 

“T brought my half finished sheet 
over to this house, on a hasty sum- 
mons from my uncle himself. You 
may guess my astonishment, and the 
measure of joy which followed it, 
when I found my uncle cognizant of, 
and prepared to forgive and to sanc- 
tion all. On his dying bed he blessed 
poor Mary and me, as man and wife ; 
and to evidence the sincerity of his 
kindness he added a codicil to his 
Will, bequeathing me his valuable 
library, as his son-in-law and nephew 
—he was very ill when I arrived, but 
his mind clear and happy, and the 
dark resentment clouds utterly scat- 
tered and gone. My dear little wife 
knew not what to do, or how to feel 
between her deep sorrow at losing 
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one whom she had always truly 
loved, and her joy at his change of 
mind, and the great peace which 
shone upon his countenance. How- 
ever, she has been crying very hearti- 
ly, and I think is now Sone to be 
more calm and resigned. He died 
the morning after my arrival. My 
brother Tom and his wife arrived 
the same day I did, and were received 
with equal affection. What an unex- 
pected blessing has this been to me, 
dear Walter. Surely we may reason 
on it, and by a parity of expecta- 
tion anticipate something as bright 
and as beneficial for you, who are, as 
I was till now, one of dame Fortune’s 
foot-balls. Well but, you may ask, 
how was all this brought about?) By 
very simple and beautiful machinery, 
namely, the influence of goodness, of 
gentleness, and truth, acting on a 
nature originally honest peasy Pres 
till warped into hardness and obliqui- 
ty by imaginary wrong, and I do 
believe also by the irritation of coming 
disease. 

“Now, to begin my story—did you 
ever hear of the great Mr. Pendarvis, 
who has represented Cornwall for so 
many years, and who is as renowned 
for his ability as a speaker as he is 
for his honesty asa politician? You 
ought to know him, Walter, for three 
reasons ; first, he is your remote kins- 
man ; secondly, he is a great admirer 
of yours; and thirdly, and to con- 
clude, as old Silverties says when 
preaching, you saved his life, and 
that of the lovely Rosa Mundi his 
daughter, on a Snowdon precipice. 
Now this good man was at Interlacken 
some three years ago, and living in 
the same pension as my uncle and his 
daughters, and a close intimacy had 
sprung up between the parties; and 
so, about a month ago, my Mary 
heard from Miss Pendarvis, asking 
leave for herself and her father to 
visit at Gwysaney, to which my uncle 
gladly assented, and they came on here 
from Edinburgh, my uncle receiving 
them on his sofa, on which he was 
wheeled every evening into the draw- 
ing room, that he might enjoy the 
society of his~ distinguished guests, 
Now, you must know, Walter, that 
the fair Rosa has a delicious voice, 
and ‘enchants the ear’ like Ariel ; 
and my uncle, once no mean per- 
former on the violencello, was in 
raptures with the warble of this 
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Cornish nightingale. Be it as it may, 
the Rosa Mundi obtained an extra- 
ordinary influence over him, whether 
by her beauty, her voice, her gentle- 
ness, or her unaffected piety, deponent 
sayeth not. She talked, and read 
much to him, and lo, one evening he 
opened his mind and told her— 
evidently expecting her sympathy— 
how ill my father had used him in 
the affair of the lawsuit, &. My 
wife was sitting in the window at 
her work, and he did not perceive 
her. She said, Miss Pendarvis heard 
him out with much patience, never 
interrupting him until he paused, 
wearied with his own excitement. 
She then said gently, ‘Of course, 
dear sir, you forgave your brother, 
and have forgotten all these wrongs.’ 
* Never—never |’ was the sick man’s 
vehement answer. Poor Mary trem- 
bled so that her work dropped from 
her hands ; but the Rosa Mundi was 
made of sterner metal, for firmly and 
eomposedly, but with extreme gentle- 
ness, and the Cordelia voice soft and 
low, an excellent thing in woman, she 
mt before him the wrongfulness of 
nis indulging resentment ; nay, she 
opened his own Bible, and read to 
him the divine precept of, ‘ Love 
Cz enemies,’ ‘ Forgive and ye shall 
forgiven, and then referred him 
to the divine practice of Hmm who 
prayed for his murderers and tor- 
turers, ‘Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do” My 
wife was amazed at her courage, for 
Mr. Gayston had been spoiled by his 
wife, and never could bear one word 
of any kind of reproof; and she 
watched this lovely young creature 
bending over her father’s sofa, with 
suchasimple dignity of truth and good- 
ness about her, that she felt assured 
she would prevail. My uncle offered 
argument upon argument to excuse his 
‘ just indignation,’ as he termed it, but 
steadfast and calm she abided by her 
pe putting the matter before 
im as a question of right or wrong, 
asa business between God and his 
own soul; and asking him plainly 
was he fit to meet his Judge with 
such an unrepressed feeling in his 
heart. Presently she got up, and 
would have left him, but taking his 
hand from his eyes, she saw that he 
had been weeping, as with a broken 
voice he said, ‘ Dear young lady, will 
you not come and see me soon again !’ 
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She smiled most sweetly at him, and 
glided out of the room like a good 
spirit. And this was the beginning 
of our new-born happiness, for before 
a week had elapsed Mary had told 
her all, and in the same calm deter- 
minateness of spirit, and gentle speech, 
she made my uncle acquainted with 
our marriage, first saying to us ‘ that 
it never should have been concealed 
from him, and that God’s blessing 
would not rest on anything clandes- 
tine” She is a noble creature, 
Walter, high souled yet humble, and 
difficulties complex and concrete seem 
to unravel themselves and melt away 
before her straight andsimple walk of 
Christian principle. Well, we waited 
with great anxiety for the result, 
which was far beyond our anticipa- 
tions. My uncle bore it calmly; 
said that I had ‘been wrong to 
marry his child secretly, yet that he 
had been more wrong to separate us.’ 
He then spoke highly of me, and it 
ended in poor Mary being called in, 
and sobbing in his arms for nearly 
ten minutes—while the other culprit, 
viz., myself, was sent for, and hada 
kind pressure of the hand from my 
poor uncle, who was just teaching me 
to love him as I lost him, for he died 
shortly after this, rejoicing and full 
of peace, and faith in his Redeemer ; 
and to the last day of his life he 
would have Miss Pendarvis singing 
sweet hymns in his ears, which he 
said calmed his spirit and reminded 
him of heaven. 

“Her father had only remained 
two days, being summoned by busi- 
ness to town; but he came down to 
my uncle’s funeral, and to bring his 
daughter away. He and I fraternized 
at once genially together, and during 
a walk we had in the garden he told 
me the whole Romaunt of Snowdon, 
of the vision of the ascending climber, 
his care for his dog, and their mutual 
caresses on the rock—dilating on 
your figure, voice, good looks, and 
thorough-bred manners. I shall 
make you fearfully vain, Walter ; 
but how much more so had you seen 
how his daughter accompanied by 
giance, and blush, and sympathy of 
look every portion of her father's 
narrative, as he enlogized the Bello 
Tenebroso—the mysterious, yet inter- 
esting young man of the mountains— 
so proud, and yet so humble—so 
independent, and yet so gentle—-so 
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unassuming and simple, and yet so 
elegant. Oh! Walter, Walter, he 
drew you to the life. ‘I called on 
him next morning,’ said Mr. Pendar- 
vis, ‘at his lodgings, but he had run 
away, and the landlord was packing 
his books ; and they were the books 
of a gentleman and a scholar. Who 
can he be, Mr. Gayston? His name 
is one cognate to my blood ; but he 
rejected my claim to his being my 
cousin with as much pride as if he 
were the Emperor Charlemagne. 
However, I like him, and will seek 
and find him yet, and I will and can 
do him aservice” He spoke this with 
tremendous energy of manrer—with 
a flashing eye and a compressed lip, 
and I felt inclined to smile as I 
turned to the daughter, and saw the 
same determined expression in her 
deep blue eye, and equally decided 
lip. Truly, Walter, Pendarvis might 
serve you greatly ; he is a man of the 
highest character, and though, from 
his unwavering honesty and truth, he 
is unfitted to take office under either 
Whig or Tory, yet he is so greatly 
esteemed by both parties, that a word 
of recommendation from his tongue 
or pen would procure things which 
would be denied to other and more 
ordinary men. He has great eloquence 
as a debater, carries an unspotted 
political escutcheon, has a beautiful 
place, an ample estate, and is heir to 
a viscountcy. He is a most deter- 
mined fellow in following up a fancy, 
so let Mr. Basset look out for a visit 
from the Children of the Mist, and 
that quickly; they will swoop like 
an eagle on your office; and, may the 
acquaintanceship commenced in the 
mountain mists of Snowdon be cement- 
ed into friendship amidst the murk 
fogs of Liverpool. Adieu, dear Wal- 
ter. Mary would send you her love, 
only she does not know you, further 
than remembering a tall youth in a 
loose sailor’s dress—rather good look- 
ing, but who stared very hard at her— 
and who passed her at the rocks of 
Aber, while she was sitting and 
thinking of one Gayston, a worthless 
fellow of whom she is rather fond, 
and who now and always subscribes 
himself your faithful and attached 
“ Friend, 
“ EDWARD.” 


I cannot deny that this letter gave 
me the truest pleasure. That the 
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happiness of so kind a friend as Gay- 
ston should be secured, and that I 
should so strangely be mingled up in 
the associations and the means that 
produced his felicity excited in me a 
feeling of unspeakable gratification. 
I ardently desired once more to meet 
the Pendarvises ; Gayston’s narrative 
had quickened all my dormant feel- 
ings of admiration for Miss Pendar- 
vis into vivid life again, and the 
Snowdon walk was reproduced a hun- 
dred times in fresh tints on the can- 
vas of memory. In the meanwhile, 
I had much to occupy me at my 
office ; the time was one replete with 
business, and the number of letters I 
had to read, translate, and answer was 
=. One night, an important 

ispatch, and marked “ private” came 
from Hamburgh ; it was addressed 
to Mr. Vandergoggell, who was at his 
house at Everton, confined by a heavy 
cold. I put the letter in my pocket, 
determining to walk up and deliver 
it pony: and having done so, 
and received the merchant’s thanks, 
I came down to the town again by 
St. Anne-street, and turning through 
a little street which opened on this 
thoroughfare, I found myself in the 
immediate neighbourhood of a theatre, 
at the door of which a huge placard 
was exhibited, announcing a famous 
troop of horses from Astley’s London 
circus, which were to perform that 
night. Allured by the idea of seeing 
these beautiful and docile animals, I 
turned in, and stationed myself at the 
back of the stage box. I had not 
been there five minutes when I was 
astonished at seeing Murellos and his 
daughter occupying a bench near me, 
the young lady much dressed, and 
looking extremely handsome and bril- 
liant, while “ Le Beau Bossu” himself 
appeared old, grey, and careworn. 
Ever associating this man with my 
base cousin, and much marvelling 
what had brought him to Liverpool, 
I withdrew myself to a more secluded 
seat, from whence I could see him 
without his seeing me. At the end 
of the melodrame great numbers left 
the house ; it was then that a party 
of young men, who had evidently 
been drinking, came into the box 
where sat Murellos and his daughter. 
One of these I knew to be a dissipated 
profligate ; his name was R., and he 
seemed on the mt occasion to be 
determined to insult the Spaniard by 
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offending his daughter, to whom he 
had spoken in a very free manner. 
On Murellos remonstrating, this Mr. 
R. turned on him and said, “ I do you 
greathonor. I know what you are— 
nothing butalow shopkeeper.” This 
produced an angry response from the 
Spaniard, whereupon the youngfellow 
very brutally spat in the old man’s 
face, who made no attemptto retaliate, 
but waxing deadly white, sat still in 
his seat. On this his assailant 
burst into an insulting laugh, and 
leering 7 in the young girl’s face, 
who had begun to weep, he said some- 
thing most impertinent, as was evi- 
dent from her heaving breast and the 
way she shrunk and cowered from 
him. For a long time I had been 
weaning my spirit from all wrath, and 
my blood had been too cold and 
temperate, but now in a moment I 
had vaulted into the box, and con- 
fronting the shameless bully, I said 
quietly but very sternly, “‘ desist from 
this cowardly ruffianism ; these people 
are known to me, and are under my 
eare.” On which the young man, 
seizing a stick from one of his com- 

ions, made a violent blow at my 
eed. But oh! Edward Darcy, my 
old single stick tutor, thy lessons now 
served me well! for, rushing in on 
my antagonist, I caught his weapon 
in the middle, and sliding my hand 
down to his, I wrenched the stick 
from him, nearly spraining his wrist, 
and threw it into the pit; and then 
seeing he was preparing to fly at me, 
I seized him in my arms, and flung 
him out of the box upon the lobby. 
I then offered an arnrto each of the 
Murellos, and looking fixedly at the 
companions of my prostrate op- 

ment, I slowly out of the 
eue~the father hanging on me all 
pale and shaking, and the daughter 
clinging like a bird to my side, and 
weeping on my arm which I am really 
ashamed to say she kept kissing re- 
peatedly, and bathing with her tears, 
until we reached a stand of hackney 
coaches in Lime-street ; and as they 
were getting in to one of them, Mur- 
ellos spoke for the first time, ‘‘ Mr. 
Nugent.” I started at the sound of 
my own name. “I never knew you 
were in Liverpool till this night. I 
thought you had gone to the Spanish 
main—but that is of little matter. 
Mr. Nugent, sir,’—here his voice 
became choked and excited.—‘ Inever, 
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never can forget this night ; so help 
me God, I will not. Oh! I will not 
forget—no, no—so help me heaven.” 
They both wrung my d, and the 
coach drove on. 

All next morning I might have ex- 
claimed with Claudio, “‘ Now, heaven 
defend me from a challenge ;” but 
none came, though I had fiung my 
card on the floor as I passed my fallen 
foe, whose cowardice saved me the 
annoyance of a duel which I should 
have bitterly regretted, and which 
would doubtless have injured my 
character for steadiness in the eyes 
of my employers. But in the after- 
noon, when the young men had gone 
to dinner, and I was sitting alone dis- 
cussing a solitary sandwich, came 
Diaz into my sanctum ; he had been 
absent all the morning attending a 
sale. He had heard of the affray at 
the theatre, and said, “I wish I had 
been there to help you, but by all I 
hear you needed not my aid. R. isa 
thoroughly bad fellow. He is Indian 
born, is malignant and vindictive and 
up toany treachery. You must mind 
yourself, Mr. Basset,” said the good- 
natured fellow. I smiled, and he 
added, “‘by the way, dont you think 
that Wall’s daughter is a beautiful 
creature ?” 

“Of whom are you speaking?” I 
said— 

“ Of Estella Wall, thefair Spaniard, 
the old deformed man’s daughter.” 

“But surely his name is not Wall, 
but Murellos.” 

“ Nay,” answered Diaz, “I never 
heard him called anything but Wall 
or Walls. See here is his last bill to 
me for a few old Spanish coins—pis- 
toles and marevedis I bought of him. 
Ay, Walls is the name ; Mr. Diaz, Dr. 
to José Walls, working jeweller, lapi- 
dary, etcher in copper, seal engraver, 
and scrivener.—Such are the man’s 
varied occupations, and a very clever 
artist he is; and an odd and restless 
creature he seems to be, always specu- 
lating, and trying to raise the wind.” 

I scarcely give heed to these last 
words of my friend’s, for suddenly 
there had floated up in my mind, for 
the first time in my life, and as if 
from some deep buried wreck, the 
most extraordinary idea respecting 
this man Walls or Murellos’ connec- 
tion with my own history. Here was 
Kildoon’s friend and secret colleague 
‘—a professional and no doubt an ac- 
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ungunes serivener, and a seal cutter. 
Had there indeed been fraud, and 
forgery? And had he been the agent 
of my disinheritance—the hireling 
tool of my cousin. And, oh! delight- 
ful thought, had my beloved uncle 
ever been true-hearted tome? And 
this last idea was more precious to me 
than if I had possession of the whole 
rental of the Darragh. Then there 
came another feeling, as if all this was 
a mere bubble on the stream of fancy ; 
and then again, I thought I could 
hear voices crying and saying, “act, 
act, and that quickly.” So I turned 
to Diaz, who seemed astonished at 
the profound reverie in which his 
words had plunged me, and asked him 
would he accompany me to Mr. Walls; 
and on his answering, “ willingly,” 
we set off and reached it in a short 
walk, Diaz talking all the way, and I 
totally unheeding him and lost in 
thought. 

The house was small and dark, half 
shop, halfroom. I asked Diaz would 
he permit me to go in alone, and he 
assented, promising to remain at a 
confectioner’s shop over the way till 
my visit was over. I knocked, and 
the door was opened by a servant, who 
informed me Mr. Walls had gone into 
Cheshire, and that his daughter was 
putting on her shawl and bonnet to 
follow him, he having just sent a 
sailor boy for her. While the girl 
was speaking, I was gazing round, 
and taking notes of every thing in the 
little shop-parlour. There was a 
writer’s desk, with pens, and sheets 
of snowy parchment on it, some speci- 
mens of old china, a large glass case 
full of coins, and through the open 
door of a back apartment I could dis- 
cern a small and beautiful seal en- 
graver’s wheel, with the steel points, 
and tools, and diamond dust lying in 
disorder beside it on atable. My eye 
was busy drinking in every thing, 
when Miss Wall entered, attired for 
a walk. She flushed greatly at our 
meeting, and said hastily, “Oh ! Mr. 
Nugent, how kind of you to call and 
see us.” She knew nothing of my 
real motive, and I did not undeceive 
her; and as she continued pouring 
out her gratitude to me, and speaking 
of her father’s great delicacy of health, 
I came to the conclusion that she was 
no participator in the crime—if there 
had been crime—for her face was af- 
flueyt in honesty, and a thousand 
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“blushing apparitions” were there 
which spoke of innocence and truth. 
She told me that this Mr. R. had met 
her at church; “‘for my mother,” she 
said, “was of the reformed faith,” 
and was constantly following and per- 
secuting her in the street ; and that 
her father was going now to apply to 
the magistrates for protection. She 
looked so innocent and unconscious of 
wrong, that I felt I could hazard the 
question, ‘Is not your father an art- 
ist?” ‘‘ Oh yes ; he engraves on cop- 
per, and cuts seals beautifully. It is 
py this latter art he earns his bread ; 
he gets orders from the first houses in 
the trade for seal-cutting.” 

“Can I see a specimen of his 
skill ?” 

** With pleasure,” said she, “if you 
come into his workshop ; here is an 
impression of a coat of arms he has 
finished for your cousin, Mr. Kildoon, 
and here is a head of General Wash- 
ington for an American sea captain.” 

I took the seals to the light; they 
were exquisitely cut ; the head full of 
power and expression, and deeply en- 
graved. She told me they were cut 
from drawings or impressions on wax 
which served as copies !— 


Conviction settled in my mind. 


And with this feeling came the most 
rigid determination that I would at 
once charge Murellos to his face with 
the perpetration of the forgery, and 
appealing to his reason, his consci- 
ence, or his fears, as the case might 
be, force him to make such disclo- 
sures as might supply me with such 
evidence as might help me to establish 
my right. 

“ When can I see your father ?” 

“ He has gone to the hotel at Tran- 
mere, with a box of pebbles for a 
family from Birmingham, who are 
old customers of ours; and he has 
just sent a sailor-boy, with a boat and 
a message that I should come to him 
and bring some parchment, as they 
want him to write, so for the present 
I must bid you good-bye.” 

I had, however, no intention of 
losing sight of her, or getting off 
the trail for a minute. - So, as she 
tripped down the street, 1 joined Diaz, 
and walked with him rapidly toward 
the river, keeping the lady in sight, 
and intending to cross at once to Tran- 
mere and see Murellos. We saw Miss 
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Wall get intoarow boat, which appear- 
ed to be in waiting for her at the slip; 
we then ran to Daney’s, and hired one 
of his smaller gigs, and as we pulled 
up our sail we plainly saw the boat 
which held the young lady slowly 
progressing against a head wind. 
The tide was dead out; we had to 
tack for it, making short fetches on 
the river up and down, but never 
losing sight of the other boat. It was 
a grey, ungenial evening, and there 
was but a sprinkling of crafts on the 
river. An ugly looking cutter, halfa 
yacht, half fishing smack, was hauling 
her anchor, and iebiees out her main- 
sail, laying about half a mile from the 
red rocks under Birkenhead Abbey. 
All of asudden Diazand I plainly sawa 
man descend from the deck of the 
yacht into a little punt, which he 
skulled rapidly towards the red boat, 
and when alongside jumped into it. 
A shriek came across the water ; and 
Diaz, who had been all day raving of 
the fair Spaniard to me, and whose 
eyes were sharpened by jealousy and 
[alieeediem decane that it was Mr. 
K. and thatthe vessel was an old yacht 
he had purchased. I felt sure that he 
was right, and that it was indeed the 
villain, whom I knew to be a daring 
profligate, and who no doubt had laid 
a trap,—having seen her father cross 
before to Tranmere—to get this poor 
girl into his power. So at once I laid 
the helm down, and went about, and 
lufting her well up, till the water ran 
ever her gunwale, in three minutes I 
dvove our gig right along side, and 
buffed her up quite close to the red 
boat, which was now pulling stiffly to 
gain the yacht. One of our sailors 
gvappled her with a boathook, and we 
then saw Mr. R. sitting in the stern 
sheets, endeavouring to hold the fair 
Spaniard, who was crying bitterly, 
and wringing her hands. Full of 
anger, Larose; but Diaz held me back 
-* Mr. Basset, pray allow me,” as 
springing into the boat he upset the 
man who — the bow oar, and 
menacing other with a shake of 
his powerful fist, he leaped aft, and 
seizing Miss Wall he lifted her with 
a swing of his long arms into our 
hoat on I received her, and then 
turning to R. who was the colour ofa 
taliow cake with mingled rage and 
fear, he laid hold of him by the collar, 
and cried in tones of thunder, for the 
bleod of the young giaut was thorough- 
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ly up—“Say, shall I kill you, you 
villain? Shall I drown you, you 
coward ?” 

“ Don’t draun him, Maister Dyce,” 
eried one of our honest boatmen, “ or 
you'll be honged, mon ; but dook him 
—look him in the wather.” Accord- 
ingly, Diaz lifted him as easily asa 
child would swing a kitten, and gave 
the miserable fellow three or four 
hearty souses in the muddy cold river ; 
then cried, “Can you swim, Sir ?” 
Thehalf choked man answered, “yes,” 
when Diaz cast him off, and getting 
into our boat, wedroveswiftly towards 
Tranmere, the wind having veered a 
int or two to the northward ; first 

aving seen that Mr. R. had been 
received into the boat by the two 
sailors, whom we heard afterwards he 
had bribed to assist him in his scheme 
of abduction. 

The beauty of the lady was cer- 
tainly very great, though a little too 
oriental for quiet tastes. Her good 
looks might have apologized for Mr. 
R's. admiration, but her innocence 
and modesty should have shielded her 
against his ruffianly treatment. We 
promised not to leave her till she had 
rejoined her father; but she was quite 
safe, for Mr R., actuated by fear of 
being disgraced publicly, went over 
to Ireland that night, from whence he 
shortly after emigrated to the United 
States, where I dare say they made 
him behave himself. Leaving Diaz to 
escort his fair friend to the hotel, I 
turned aside amidst the beautiful 
ruins of the old abbey of Birkenhead, 
there to wait for Murelios to whom I 
had sent a message, and in about ten 
minutes they all joined me, the old 
man looking pale but subdued and 
gentle—the young girl flushing with 
beauty, and my young Herculean 
friend, “the Campeador,” looking 
noble and frank in the consciousness 
of having done a good deed in a good 
cause. Again and again did the 
Spaniard kiss my hand and thank “my 
nobleness.” I had shielded him from 
being trodden on, and his daughter 
from insult and perhaps dishonor ; 
and then he would seize my hand and 
raise it to his lips. I confess I revolt- 
ed from the man, and his caresses 
disgusted me. I knew him to be a 
coward, and strongly suspected him 
of being a swindler also; so I was 
about to address him rather shortly, 
when he foresialled me by asking his 
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daughter to walk aside with Mr. Diaz 
and then, seating himself on a ruined 
arch in the refectory of the abbey, he 
turned to me, and said, “ I owe you 
a heavy debt, Sir, and I will pay it 
now on two conditions; first, that 
you will forgive me my wrongs to you, 
seeing how I was tempted; and 
secondly, that your ellen will 
promise me that no attempt will be 
made to endanger the liberty of my 
person, but that I may be allowed to 
return to my own country. My 
daughter has told me of the eagerness 
of your questions at my workshop 
to-day, so perhaps in confessing all to 
you I am actuated as much by necessi- 
ty as by gratitude.” He then com- 
menced his recital, which was deeply 
interesting to me; still I will but 
give the headings of this long narra- 
tive to my reader, and that in the 
briefest way. 

Murellos was the natural son of a 
Spanish merchant; he had strong 
artistic tastes, and great ambition to 
be rich ; married an English lady at 
Malaga ; father died and left him a 
beggar. Obligedtoearn hislivelihood, 
came to Birmingham as a working 
jeweller ; thence to Dublin, where his 
wife died. Met Kildoon first in his 
capacity of scrivener ;—came to Bal- 
lynatrasnagh through idleness and 
speculation, andincited by the reputa- 
tion of its shore pebbles ; and there was 
extensively employed by my cousin, 
who paid him well, to copy leases 
and accounts ; thence a great intima- 
cy sprang up. He was a long time 
telling me this, being a painfully 
minute narrator, much to the loss of 
time and patience. He went on to 
say that my cousin was an habitual 
gambler ;—that he had lost on one 
unsuccessful night at a second class 
club in Dublin all his own money 
and a large portion of my uncle’s 
rents ; that in this emergency, while 
searching for something in an old 
Irish history, he had lit upon a long 
deal box lying behind the books in 
the room called “the Admiralty,” 
and wedged with oakum into the wall : 
that he went at midnight, and got the 
coffer out, which was full of Spanish 
money, Mexican dollars, and gold 
pieces of George the First’s reign ; 
that a few of the doubloons bore the 
cipher of the Admiral, and the word 
“ Darragh” scraped on them; that 
Kildoon, despairing of being enabled 
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to value or appropriate this treasure, 
had told Murellos of it; that the 
former wished to bury it in the sea 
cave, by the mouth of the Trasnagh, 
but was dissuaded by Murellos from 
so doing ; and that this circumstance 
much increased their intimacy. That 
after my departure for the Continent, 
my unele had become singularly 
careless of his affairs, and trusted all 
to Gilbert, which the other had 
repaid by robbing him on all occasions, 
and making use of his money; but 
that one day the General had said 
that, on his nephew Walter’s coming 
of age, “there must be an overhauling 
of the agency account ;” that this 
drove Gilbert to despair, who at the 
time was striving to supplant me 
with Miss Cardonald, though before 
this “ he had done Miss Murellos the 
honor of paying her attention :” and 
here the Spaniard’s brow darkened 
with hate and anger. That by an 
accident Kildoon had discovered 
Murellos’ talent in imitating hand- 
writing, and hisskill in seal engraving, 
and that on the day on which C—— 
had pronounced the General’s to be an 
“utterly hopeless case,” my cousin 
had come to Murellos, who was at 
that time extremely depressed and low 
in pocket, and offered him the bribe of 
all the treasure, or rather that portion 
of it which was not expended, if he 
would forge successfully a will in 
the General’s handwriting, and cut a 
seal from the wax impression of the 
signet which he always carried on his 
finger ; that after many attempts, and 
indefatigable labor he succeeded as I 
saw—having easily detected the 
cipher through a microscope. That 
Kildoon had been afraid of engaging 
witnesses for the Will, saying he was 
“certain that his cousin Walter would 
be fool enough not to mind the 
omission, if he could only be brought 
to believe that his uncle wrote the 
Will.” That Kildoon intercepted all 
our correspondence, by simply burn- 
ing our letters ; and that he was false 
in his bargain with him, giving him 
only a shabby hundred pounds, and 
saying that he had the power to han 

him as a forger ; but Ae had deceived 
Kildoon in his turn, inasmuch as he 
had preserved the false seal, and a 
few copies of his first attempts to 
forge my unele’s handwriting ; and 
having locked them up in his brass- 
mounted writing box, he had buried 
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it in the sea cave under a great stone 
and in such a manner that no one 
could find it. [The key of this box 
he offered me now, and readily I 
accepted it.] That Kildoon still had 
communication with him—occasional- 
ly sending him small sums and com- 
missions, and again threatening him, 
so as to make him perfectly unhappy ; 


that his daughter knew nothing of 
his guilt ; nor did Mr. C——, my 


cousin ’slegaladviser r; and that finally 
I was believed to have joined the 
Trish Mexican legion, and to have 
gone out to South America with 
General Devereux. 

Amazement, indignation, joy, and 
gratitude had all swayed my breast by 
turns during the Spaniard’s long re- 
cital, of which I could not doubt one 
iota, inasmuch as it opened up many a 
hitherto unaccountable mystery in my 
unhappy cousin’s character, and ex- 
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CHAPTER XII.—(CONCLUSION.) 


Ho! for the white strand in the 
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lained events, as keys open difficult 
ocks. I readily gave him the pro- 
mise to have him admitted as king’s 
evidence, in case of the business 
coming to a trial. As for me, my 
course was plain beforeme. I should 
at once go over to Ireland; secure 
these proofs of my cousin’s guilt ; see 
him, and charge him to his face with 
his perfidy, aud then put my case 
before an experienced counsel, and 
wait the result, depending on the 
goodness of that Providence which 
appeared so wonderfully to have 
brought to light this tangled web of 
wickedness and treachery. So we 
rose to depart, and gained our boat ; 
and pondering on these things, I 
steered the “ Lancashire Witch” across 
the Mersey, Murellos silent by my 
side, and his daughter and Diaz keep- 
ing upa rather prononcée conversation 
in the bows. 
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sun! 


Ho! for the blue cliff beetling o’er! 
Steer boldly in till the rocks are won, 

And the boat-keel grates the shore, 
The cea was deep, the night was dark, 

And the storm blew strong as our light skiff drave ; 
But the morn is up all calm ;_ and hark, 

There is musick on the wave. 






I round no difficulty in obtaining 
leave of absence from Mr. Boozy 
that evening, as, redolent of cigars, 
heswaled into the office at seven, p.m. 
He was extra civil, and I promised 
to strain every point to be home ni a 
week or ten days. Next morning, 
I went on board the Alert—a packet 
which afterwards foundered in astorm 
or stuck in the mud, or suffered some 
other delectable submarine doom, in 
suicidal anger, I suppose, at the suc- 
cess of the newly invented steam boats. 
On the present occasion she justified 
her appellation, being a/ert in nature 
as in name, and under the stirring in- 
fluence of a stiff nor-caster, going 
through “the humming seas” like a 
clipper; so that I jumped on Irish 
ground in sixteen hours from wharf 
to wharf. It was midnight when I 
arrived ; so, getting into bed at alittle 
ehip-inn on the North Wall, I hada 
few hours’ rest before I joined the 
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Galway day mail, on the top of which 
behold me seated, clad in a country- 
man’s “ big jock”, or frieze coat, and 
hat—articles which I had purchased 
from a peasant on board the Alert, and 
which effectually disguised my form 
and my face from a chance of recogni- 
tion. At A——TI left the mail, and 
hired a car which dragged me, and its 
own slow length along towards Bally- 
natrasnagh, so that we did not arrive 
there till the night was far spent, and 
I heard the clock in a house strike 
one as I walked beside our tired 
horse up the a hill which led to 
the inn. Here I dismissed my car, 
saying to the driver I was going alittle 
farther to a friend’s house ; and the 
night being one of briliant moon-light, 
I started down the riverbank , through 
what had been Montfort’s property, 
and near the spot where Cowen had 
been assassinated. Oh ! what tides of 
thought rolled in there upon my soul, 
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and what billows of memory came all 
round me of scenes and joys and faces 
fied for ever. I had been treading on 
the hard river bank, but was now 
setting among the bent grass and sand 
hills, and was beginning to feelthe 
freshness off the sea, and to hear the 
boom of the breakers on the strand. 
In half an hour’s more walking, I saw 
the whole magnificence of the great 
ocean before me, in its hoary and 
silvery glory, where the moon’s rays 
had their long white path trembling 
as if with the excess of their own 
beauty ; while behind me, to the left, 
as I ran to meet the ocean, as a child 
would race to its mother, darkly soared 
the cliffs with their clefts and crevices 
all in blackest shadow. The cave was 


a mile off towards the Darragh. L. 


knew it well, and now stretched 
towards it. It is a curious fact that 
I never had any question in my own 
mind of the veracity of the story I 
had heard ; and Murellos assured me 
he had so concealed the box that no 
person could discover it unless ac- 
quainted with the marks with which 
he had furnished me, in a paper 
which I took the precaution to ask 
him to write and subscribe. When 
I reached the cave, I went into it, and 
being tired with my walk, and worn 
with excitement, 1 wrapped myself 
in the frieze coat, and fell asleep on 
a heap of dry seaweed. It was grey 
dawn when I awoke, and I felt I had 
the right time, and light enough for 
my work. In the left hand corner 
the sea wrack lay piled, as if naturally, 
several feethigh ; this Iremoved,and 
then lifting a broad heavy blue stone, 
I came to hard fine sand; here I 
found buried a rusty trowel, one 
of the marks which Murellos had 
given me, and with this, after some 
very vehement and impatient digging, 
I suceeded in coming to the vision of 
a brass clasp, and immediately after 
I had exhumed the box itself, and 
taking it to the door of the cave, I 
unlocked it and found two copies of 
the paper I had read as my uncle’s 
Will, wonderfully clever imitations 
both ; and from a little secret drawer 
I drew forth the seal, a bloodstone 
exquisitely cut, but rough on the 
back, and coarsely fastened in acopper 
setting. The night was now gone, 
and the grey tints were becoming all 
golden, as the morning brightened 
along the sea, I thought it wasa 
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symbol and a promise of my fate, and 
1 knelt on the sand and worshipped, 
and thanked God and took courage, 
feeling most hopeful and all assured 
that I should bring things to a happy 
termination yet ; and above all things 
rejoicing, even to tears, that I never 
had been suffered to have one unkind 
or unworthy thought of my dear 
uncle, or any suspicion but that he 
always meant nobly and truthfully 
by me. I thanked God again and 
again for this. Then I undressed, 
and plunged into the sea, as if I 
would have washed away all traces 
of my late life of suffering—yet how 
useful in its discipline ; and I came 
out of my bath refreshed and braced 
for the stern work I had to do in 
confronting my caitiff cousin. I let 
down the box with the brass clasps 
into its hiding place again ; covering 
it carefully ; but the seal and papers 
I put in my breast pocket, as I issued 
from the cave, and stretched along 
the strand. It was a beautiful morn- 
ing, and freshness seemed to pervade 
all nature ; the sea glittered and dim- 
nled to the breeze ; the waves rolled 
in, and broke thunderingly on the 
hard beach; the sea gulls shrieked, 
circling in graceful curves above my 
head. Had the sea a voice then of 
welcome tothe restored Heir of the 
Darragh? And the wild birds, were 
they glad once more to see me amidst 
the old accustomed cliffs and caves 
where they had their nests? I walked 
swiftly forward ; the heavy frieze coat 
was on me, but I strode away under 
it as if it had been a gossamer scarf. 
I felt as if I had the strength of forty 
men, as reach after reach of the 
rabbit-warren disappeared behind me. 
I sooh gained the Darragh, and I 
entered the demesne of my forefathers 
through an opening made by time in 
in the broken wall, as certain of a 
triumph as Charles the Bold when he 
passed through the shattered wall of 
Liege in the pride of his conquest. 

I pushed right across the lawn for 
the house. A small group of people 
standing by the Ha-ha engaged my 
attention. There was Mr. Kildoon 
in a morning gown of white cloth 
picked out with black tufts, looking 
very yellow, and grown rather obese 
since our last meeting. He was sur- 
rounded by labourers, among whom I 
recognized Joyce and his son. I was 
coming straight upon them when I 
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thought better, and debouched to 
the right, and had just arrived be- 
hind them, when I heard Kildoon 
saying, * The whole wood shall be 
levelled ; it is a mere nest for jack- 
daws ; every tree shall bite the ground.” 

Rapidly passing forward, I cried 
in a voice of thunder, “Never. Not 
a tree shall be cut down—TI will not 
permit it.” 

“Who are you?” cried Kildoon, 
in a voice of mingled apprehension 
and rage. 

“Master Walter himself,” 
claimed Joyce. 

“The young master come back to 
us. God be thanked !” eried a voice 
from among the labourers. There 
was a movement among them, and a 
murmur. Kildoon was now all pale 
and red by turns. 

** Are you come here as a beggar?” 
he said, glancing at my peasant habi- 
liments. 

“Tam come here as a master,” I 
sternly answered. 

Waxing still more deadly white, 
he said, “‘ Do you mean to insult me 
on my own lawn, and before my own 
tenants ?” 

“ Nay, more,” I said, “ I mean to 
proclaim you before the whole world 
as a liar anda forger. Look well to 
yourself; I have in my possession 
every proof to substantiate these 
charges. Murellos has confessed all : 
the seal is in my keeping. When next 
we meet it will be in a court of jus- 
tice.” He had sat down all weak, 
supporting himself on his arm, with 
his hand on the grass; his whole 
body shaking as if he had been 
struck with sudden palsy ; his cheeks 
as pale as the parchment he had 
forged—yet his eyes glaring at me 
with a most devilish light, like those 
of a eat of the mountain, or an in- 
sane fox. “I leave you, sir, to 
the stings of your own conscience. 
We shall soon meetagain.” So saying, 
I passed rapidly up the lawn, but had 
not reached the gate when I heard a 
horse galloping after me. Fearing 
treachery, I faced about—it was Hy- 
acinth Joyce, riding my own horse 
the “ Highflier.” His joy knew no 
bounds—alternately laughing and ery- 
ing. The poor animal, too, knew me 
well—cocking his ears and whinny- 
ing, and rubbing his nose against my 
waistcoat. ‘‘ Dear Mr. Walter, are 
you poor? Are you in trouble? I have 
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money to lend you—forgive the free- 
dom I make—Oh ! God be praised for 
your coming home.” He rambled on 
in this way, while I stood caressing 
my horse, and thanking the faithful 
fellow. ‘Sure I brought the High- 
flier to you, for I knew you would be 
paying a visit to Mr. M‘Clintock ; 
re is home since yesterday.” 

This indeed was grateful tidings to 
me, so leaping upon my horse, I rode 
briskly towards the village, first as- 
suring poor Joyce that I was indeed 
returning to the Darragh. I found 
Mr. M‘Clintock at breakfast, and [ 
really thought he would have de- 
voured me, saluting me, ala Frangoise, 
with a kiss on both my cheeks, the 
result I suppose of his late continen- 
tal wanderings. His daughter he 
had left at Clifton ; she was almost 
well. He poured a shower of ques- 
tionings on me, mixed with exclama- 
tions against my rashness, lamenta- 
sions for my uncle, and abuse of 
Mr. Kildoon. ‘ Where had I been ? 
what doing? &c., &e.” 

When he was quite exhausted, and 
had paused for breath, I calmly told 
him all, and then produced the seal, 
and trial papers, which he examined 
most conehe and curiously. “ Most 
astonishing !” he would say; “ Inever 
met anything like it in all my expe- 
rience of life, or law, or roguery. 
This Murellos, depend on it, is now 
acting more from dislike and utter 
disgust of your cousin than any sen- 
timental gratitude towards you ; the 
scoundrel is not capable of such a 
feeling. Kildoon has angered him 
in some way. I think I heard that 
he had jilted, and afterwards tried to 
seduce his daughter. But no matter. 
Indubitably we have a glorious case ; 
we must goto Dublin to-night, and 
put the whole thing into the hands 
of an able counsel. We will go to 
Richard B. W——», he is just the 
man for you, and for such a case as 
yours. You will admire the indivi- 
dual, as much as you may confide in 
the lawyer—a high gentleman, by 
birth, by education, and by feeling— 
he unites the nice honor of a knight 
of the days of chivalry with the learn- 
ing of a jurist and the acumen of a 
sound and accomplished lawyer. He 
is the most rising man at the bar, and 
will one day, if I mistake not, adorn 
the Chancery Bench.” 

I found Mr, W—~-n at home; he 
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was all that my friend had described 
him—gentlemanlike even to courtli- 
ness—a noble head, a striking face, 
and a graceful form—his manner was 
most winning, his mind clear, concise, 
and calm. He entered cordially and 
most sympathizingly into my recital, 
much of which he was acquainted 
with ; heard all with deep attention, 
and examined the seal and papers. 
He then said to me, “The case isa 
simple one, you have brought it to a 
point; I think that if you can get 
from Murellos an affidavit as to the 
facts he told you, and then send a 
copy of it to Mr. Kildoon, stating 
that you are going to commence an 
action against him, he will never come 
into court. From all you say it is 
manifest that you are unwilling to 
disgrace him publicly, and as a felon. 
I think you are right, for I assure 
you I believe the man to be partially 
insane. His father I hada po 
sional acquaintance with, and de died 


in a mad house, a dangerous lunatic ; 
and we can scarce account for much 
of his son’s conduct otherwise than 
by supposing him to have inherited 
something of the unhappy mental 


aberrations to which his father was 
subject. I wouldadvise Mr. Nugent 
to go to Liverpool immediately, and 
procure from Murellos this instru- 
ment; once that is obtained, it is 
more than probable that Kildoon will 
resign the place and estate, if he is 
let go free, which seems to be not 
only your wish, Mr. Nugent, but also 
your intention.” 

In about two days after this con- 
versation, I found myself in the 
Spaniard’s parlour. He was all 
crouching civility, or rather servility ; 
said how entirely he “relied on my 
nobility ;” “ that he put his life in my 
hands, and would do all I asked him.” 
His not having played me false in 
respect of the seal gave me some little 
confidence in his sincerity, but I evi- 
dently saw that his great aim was to 
work upon me to give him money, by 
lis frequent allusions to his poverty. 

On my going to the oflice, I found 
Diaz, who welcomed me joyfully ; he 
told me that a gentleman had called 
that morning, and had left a note. It 
was from Mr. Pendarvis, and ran as 
follows :— 


King’s Arms Hotel, Castle-street. 
** Dear Sir. 
“Tf you have not entirely for- 
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gotten your Snowdon friends, who I 
assure you have not ceased to remem- 
ber you, perhaps you will do me the 
favour of dining with me to day at 
six o’clock, 

“ Yours faithfully and sincerely, 

“ JoHN PENDARVIS. 
“ To —— Basset, Esq.” 


This little note sent a thrill of de- 
light through my frame; surely the 
clouds were breaking, and a morn of 
hope was rising after my night of sor- 
row. Here wasa powerful friend raised 
up just in time toserve me. I was de- 
termined to confide all to Mr. Pen- 
darvis, if an opportunity for so doing 
should occurthisevening ; and instead 
of wishing to shun them, as I had 
done after our last interview, it was 
with joy and exultation I drove down 
from my lodgings, when I had dressed, 
to keep my engagement with him for 
dinner. 1 suppose something of this 
new-born feeling struggled out in my 
appearance and aspect, for when 
cordially grasping my hand, he con- 
gratulated me on the improvement in 
my looks, saying, ‘‘ When I last saw 
you, you might have passed for the 
melancholy prince of Denmark with 
your ‘dejected haviour of the visage ;’ 
but now you have ‘ cast your nighted 
colour off,’ and look another being.” 
Miss Pendarvis greeted me simply 
but cordially, and when I touched he 
small hand, I felt all the blood in my 
frame rushing to my brow. ‘ Now,” 
said her father, “‘ we shall have din- 
ner in a few minutes. An old and 
philanthropic friend has is.vited him- 
self to be of the party, but he will not 
stay long, and then, Mr. Basset, I want 
to have some conversation with you, 
if you-allow me the liberty, about 
your future prospects. It appears 
that my friend Adam Hodgson, who 
is coming here to-day, knows you, 
He met you on business of the Rus- 
sian bark Czarina, which was wrecked 
in the Liverpool channel, and was 
greatly struck with your intelligence. 
It was he who told me your address ; 
he likewise tells me how very high 
you stand with your employers. Par- 
don all this open speaking; I am 
taking a great liberty ; but candour 
is the short cut to the end, and the 
right arm of dispatch ; and so, my 
dear Mr. Basset — but here comes 
worthy Adam Hodgson ; and, apro- 
pos to dispatch, here is our dinner as 
close after him as, to borrow the words 
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of Mr. Croker, ‘an endorsement on 
the back of a bill.’” 

We dined, and had some perilous 
passages in regard to my incognito, of 
which I was now heartily impatient. 
Mr. Hodgson asked me where I had 
acquired my knowledge of the Rus- 
sian language. I answered, at Kreuz- 
nach from a Hamburg professor, and 
afterwards at Heidelberg. 

“ Pray, may I ask you,” said Miss 
Pendarvis, “did you ever meet at 
Kreuznach with young Lord Ellersly? 
His sister is a great intimate of ours.” 

I answered briefly that I had met 
Lord Ellersly. 

“* Was it your good fortune ever to 
see Miss Stewart Conyngham, to 
whom he is now engaged ?” 

I answered that I had the pleasure 
of knowing Miss Conyngham a little. 
Then followed a number of point- 
blank interrogatories from Mr. Pen- 
darvis relating to Lord Ellersly, and 
his conduct and habits at Heidelberg. 
** T suppose you knew young Nugent, 
his great friend there ?” 

I felt my cheeks tingle, as without 
looking at him I said, ‘‘ A little.” 

Then followed a discussion on my 
duel with Zornbach, which Pendarvis 
defended, and Mr. Hodgson and the 
fair Rosamund condemned as an un- 
christian act, the young lady waxing 
quite eloquent, and saying that I hac 
endorsed a barbarous practice, and 
lent the sanction of my name and 
character, which she understood from 
Lord Ellersly were deservedly high, 
to prop up and perpetuate a custom 
equally silly and sinful. As _ she 
continued speaking, I raised my eyes 
to look at my lovely enemy, and I 
thought I never had looked upon a 
more beautiful countenance, or list- 
ened to so sweet and thrilling a 
voice, so that I forgot every thing in 
the rapture of seeing and hearing a 
creature so fair and so good ; and my 
condemnation from her lips sounded 
more musically to my ears and to my 
soul, than the praise of the whole 
world beside. When she had ended, 
there was silence and a pause: she 
coloured deeply, saying, “I fear I 
have spoken too much.” 

“No, my dear,” answered her 
father gently, “ you have spoken well 
as to the habit, but not equally fairly 
or well as to the offender. We must 
not condemn an absent individual ; 
that poor young fellow’s story I have 
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heard from Mr. Gayston ; it isa pain- 
ful romance of real life. Acting on 
high wrought, and it seems to me un- 
justifiable notions of delicacy to the 
memory of his uncle General Nugent, 
he ceded his right at once and over- 
hastily to a fine property, and gave 
it up to his cousin, whom Gayston de- 
scribes as a man of an indifferent 
character. Nugent has since disap- 
peared, and is supposed to have joined 
the expedition to Venezuela under 
some military countryman of his own. 
It is a great pity, for Gayston de- 
scribes him as a noble young fellow, 
but a little high-flown for this dusty 
world, having been educated amidst 
solitude and rather romantically, and 
by his uncle, who was a cavalier of 
the old school, a high souled, fine 
hearted, polished gentleman. I heard 
of him at Puris some fifteen years ago, 
where he was as much admired for his 
striking exterior as he was appreciated 
for his soldierly qualities ; but I never 
met him. This young fellow was 
greatly atiached to him, and was 
always considered as his heir, till a 
new Will was produced, which he 
would not contest, but sacrificed him- 
self to his love for his uncle, whose 
mind he conceived to be expressed in 
the document which disinherited him, 
though informal, and carrying marks 
which Mr. Gayston deems were sug- 
gestive of fraud. He has now as I 
said disappeared, or perhaps is in 
England under some other name.” 
All the time he was speaking, I was 
conscious that those large, piercing, 
eager eyes were fixed keenly upon me 
in a very inquisitorial way. I dared 
not meet their glance ; but I did look 
up to another pair of eyes, which, fol- 
lowing her father’s, now rested upon 
me timidly, yet curiously, and now 
turned to him as if to elicit further 
information. I felt that Mr. Pendar- 
vis had guessed my secret ; that sus- 
picion generated by our late conver- 
sation had grown into certainty ; but I 
was not uneasy, but contrariwise, and 
I smiled at the idea that the time of 
disclosure had arrived, and that the 
moment Mr. Hodgson took his de- 
varture I would frankly declare to 
Mr. Pendarvis that I was Walter 
Nugent. At this instant a waiter 
came in with a note to Mr. Hodgson, 
which he read, and turning to our 
host he asked if he were not acquaint- 
ed with Sir John Montfort. 
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“Tntimately,” answered Mr. Pen- 
darvis. 

“Then,” said he, “he is in the 
house now, having arrived in a ship 
of ours from Boston a few heurs ago; 
he has followed me up here from my 
office ; and this note is to announce 
his coming up stairs.” 

On hearing this, I uttered a low 
cry ; it might have been joy ; it might 
have been surprize; it might have 
been deep thanksgiving to my 
Heavenly Father; and, rising from 
the table, I turned and walked away 
to the uncurtained window to look 
out upon the dark street. Directly a 
heavy step was heard upon the land- 
ing place, the door opened, and the 
dear familiar voice of my friend was 
heard one moment in exchange of 
cordial welcome and greeting among 
the parties. The next minute Mont- 
fort spoke in a rapid and anxious 
tone: ‘“ My great object now is to find 
my friend young Nugent, and to de- 
feat the conspiracy which has dis- 
possessed him of his right. I only 
heard of the matter on my arrival 
from the Chippewas Territory and the 
Red River, justa week before I sailed ; 
and I came off at once, determined 
that if I can trace him as having left 
this country, I will go after him, be he 
where he may, and bring him back.” 

I had turned from the window on 
his saying this, and advancing to- 
wards my friend I stretched out my 
two arms, and cried in a loud voice, 
yet almost choked with emotion, “‘ He 
is here, dear Montfort” Thestrong 
heart was on mine in a minute, as he 
locked me to his bosom, murmuring, 
“Dearest, dearest Walter. Oh! God 
be thanked ! God be thanked!” Oh! 
it was a moment to me of great hap- 
piness. When I had disengaged my- 
self from Montfort’s kind embrace, 
Mr. Pendarvis came forward, and 
giving me both his hands, said how 
delighted he was to perfect with Mr. 
Nugent the friendship which had 
begun with Mr. Basset. ‘ And now,” 
said he, “ you can no longer deny me 
as your kinsman.” 

The merchant congratulated me 
too, and then Miss Pendarvis timidly 
advancing, gaveme also her two hands 
with a simple and graceful frankness, 
and said, with a smile which shone 
through her tears like the glory of an 
April day, “ And I too rejoice, sir, 
for your sake, that your friend is by 
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your side ; and may God protect your 
right !” 

And then Mr. Hodgson having 
taken his leave, we all sat down 
quietly, and at Montfort’s request I 
commenced a rapid recital of my ad- 
ventures from the day I heard of my 
uncle’s death at Heidelberg; Mont- 
fort interrupting me from time to 
time with exclamations expressive of 
surprize, disapproval, or approbation 
—such as, “There you acted with 
great weakness, Walter”— or, “‘ What 
a consummate villain and hypocrite is 
that Kildoon !"—or, “ Well done! 
welldone! That was like your uncle.” 
But when I began to narrate concern- 
ing my late discoveries through Mur- 
ellos, the attention of my auditors 
was intense and rivetted ; and Mont- 
fort, who had been pacing the room, 
sat down before me and drank in 
every word. When I had concluded, 
both gentlemen expressed their con- 
viction that my traitor cousin would 
never stand a public trial. Montfort 
wanted at once to go over to Ireland, 
but Mr, Pendarvis thought it better 
to wait till I had an answer from 
Mc Clintock, to whom I had written 
after seeing Murellos. Meanwhile I 
was to return to my office in the 
morning as Mr. Basset, and wait 
patiently the cor cee of my affairs. 

Montfort had entirely regained his 
health ; he had been hunting bears 
and bisons, and I know not what kind 
of animals, ursine and bovine. He 
was thinner than ever I had seen him, 
tanned and baked brown like a Red 
Indian, and had the same sound, loving 
heart, and sturdy manner as ever. 

I dined and spent all my evenings 
with these dear friends, but on the 
fourth mornirg after Sir John’s ar- 
rival, I received a letter from McClin- 
tock. It was as follows, and very 
characteristic of him who penned it. 


“ My dear Mr. Nugent, 

I hasten to tell you how things 
are getting on with us here, and am 
happy to add that all is now smooth 
for your return. Our Dublin Counsel 
judged right, for Mr. Kildoon has 
evacuated the Darragh, and is non- 
inventus and nowhere to be seen, and 
I do not think that you are the man 
to disturb him in investigating his 
whereabouts, whatever Sir John 
Montfort might do, at whose return 
I was most indubitably rejoiced, 
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Well, sir, the day after my return 
from Dublin, I drove out to the 
Darragh, taking Edward Darcy the 
police sergeant with me, disguised as 
my servant, for I assure you I con- 
sider Mr. Kildoon in his present con- 
dition as highly dangerous. I met 
him, however, half way, just at the 
cross roads by Roddy’s Gate. He was 
walking, and looking dreadfully ill 
and haggard, but as wicked as you 

lease. I got out of the gig, telling 

arcy to keep near us, and accosted 
him. He was haughty, but civil. I 
told him I was going to him on busi- 
ness connected with my client, Mr. 
Walter Basset Nugent’s claim on the 
Darragh property; that the Will 
under which the estate was now held 
was believed to be a forgery; that 
José Murellos had confessed all, and 
had made a solemn affidavit before a 
magistrate——Up to this he was in- 
articulate with rising anger, and I 
twice thought he would have struck 
me ; but, looking round, I saw Darcy 
with his determined face and steady 
eye—all right, and prepared to spring 
at him if he touched me. So I was 
going on, but he burst out into a tor- 
rent of furious black rage; said it 
was all a lie ; that you had never dis- 
puted the Will, because you could not 
and dared not; that Murellos was a 
low scoundrel ; that he defied us all ; 
and that if I, or that young beggar— 
meaning you—ever dared to come in- 
to his grounds, he would sue us as 
trespassers, or hunt us out with his 
dogs as thieves. Then, shaking his 
fist in my face, and scowling savagely 
at me like an angry madman, he 
walked away toward home, muttering 
maledictions. I now considered that 
indubitably we must go on with a 
regular suit at law, and was next 
morning getting up to go into A—— 
to catch the Dublin mail, when the 
two Joyces knocked at my door, and 
asked to see me, bringing me ex- 
traordinary but very welcome news 
from the Darragh. It appears that 
on the day you had been there, your 
cousin had gone to Galway, and it is 
supposed purchased or chartered a 
yacht belonging to one of the Persses, 
and advertized for sale. He was not 
home till midnight, and in two days 
afterwards the yacht came round, and 
dropped her anchor in the mouth of 
the Trasnagh. Well, sir, Kildoon 
spent all yesterday, after his meeting 
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with me, between his bedroom and 
the admiralty, packing some trunks, 
and the imperials and boxes of his 
new yellow carriage. He said he had 
to make a journey to Dublin in the 
morning ; and the servants’ report of 
him was, that he was terribly cross. 
The skipper of his yacht dined with 
him, and they drank punch together 
and smoked till nine o’clock, when 
the sailor went away on a hired car, 
and at eleven o’clock Mr. Kildoon 
ordered his carriage to be got ready. 
The imperials and boxes had all been 
strapped on before sundown, and the 
coach house locked by Kildoon, and 
the key put in his pocket. He was 
wr odd all the evening, and seemed 
to have had too much brandy and 
water. Now he said he would go to 
A—— to-night, and sleep there. On 
a g away he gave Joyce the enclosed 
etter for you, which I am rather 
curious to om the contents of, but 
forward unopened. On turning out 
of the avenue gates, he let down the 
front window and roared to the post- 
tillion, ‘Drive me down to where my 
yacht is. This was done; a large 

at was in waiting at the little pier, 
with three or four sailors who jump- 
ed out, and unstrapping all the trunks 
and boxes from off the carriage, 
carried them into the boat; Mr. 
Kildoon following, and saying to the 
footman that he was going to sail to 
Dublin, the weather was so fine, and 
he wanted to try his yacht. He then 
went on board, and the vessel stood 
out to sea with a light but fair breeze. 
When the carriage came back, the 
house was all in confusion. Every 
book had been dragged out of the 
admiralty library, and tossed on the 
floor ; one very long deal box was 
found lying empty on the carpet ; and 
a note was found on the drawing-room 
table addressed to Mrs Doxey, the 
housekeeper, and saying, ‘ You, 
Bridget Doxey, may shut up or burn 
the old house if you like, for I will 
never come back—G. N. K.’ All 
this news the Joyces brought me. I 
will suaneenel your immediate 
occupation of the Darragh ; a hundred 
hearts wish for you, and a hundred 
voices will welcome you. If Sir 
John would accompany you, it would 
add to our strength. 

*“ Yours, dear Sir, 
* faithfully, 
“ Joun McCuinrock.” 


1856.] 
The enclosed letter ran thus :— 


Cousin Walter, 

“T always hated you—you were 
ever in my way, and your presence 
made me little better than an upper 
servant in my uncle’s house, where as 
a boy I was domesticated fully three 
years before you and your sister were 
taken in im charity ; had you not 
come, I should have been the heir. I 
had every right to the property. My 
mother was senior to your father in 
years, as I wasto you. You always 
crossed me—lowered me in the eyes 
of the woman I loved, and degraded 
me with the menials; and now you 
would drag me into the dock for 
taking my own. Farewell for ever. 


I hate you and I leave you. G. N. K.” 


“This note,” said Mr. Pendarvis, 
“appears to be written by an insane 
person ; yet there’s method in his 
madness. How different is the 
letter of that honest John McClintock, 
your Irish attorney. Depend upon it, 
Kildoon is now self expatriated, and 
has, 1 strongly suspect, taken with 
him all the property he could lay his 
hands on, and which combined value 
with portableness, in those well pack- 
ed portmanteaus and imperials.” 

And this was but too true ; letter 
after letter now poured in upon me 
in a daily post office shower from 
McClintock, giving an account of the 
abstraction of money, much of the 
pints, and some articles of costly 
pijouterie, all swept away in the 
coffers of my caitiff cousin. I cared 
not ; I was too happy to regard such 
losses in any other light than mere 
trifles in comparison of my great gain 
in the reacquisition of my place, my 
property, and my social position. 

I might now spin out the web of 
my history in a longer tissue ; but 
this would be a task to myself and a 
needless tax on my reader’s patience. 
I might describe at length my return 
to the Darragh, which was effected in 
the quietest fashion, uy uncle’s death 
being too recent to allow me to per- 
mit anything of an ovation. I might 
tell of the legal proving of the true 
Will, and my establishment in my 
property. I might tell of a delight- 
ful Christmas party, consisting of 
Montfort and the whole tribe of 
Gaystons, married and single, and the 
extravagant and boyish spiritsexhibit- 
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ed by Edward during his visit ; and 
then I might dwell for whole chapters 
on a delightful visit I paid at Pendar- 
vis Castle, and the great boon and 
blessing which God gaye me there, in 
the deep and true love of her who has 
been the mistress of my heart and 
house for many a smiling year—the 
joy and pride of my youth—the com- 
panion and counsellor of my manhood 
—the solace and sweetener of the 
cares of coming old age; and, above 
all, the instructor of my spirit in the 
great undying matters of futurity, 
and one whosweetly and wisely herself 
“allured to brighter worlds and led 
the way.” I might tell of the rapture 
of the Joyces, the noisy delight of my 
nurse, and the grim satisfaction of the 
corporal at my restoration ; but these 
are things which the reader can well 
imagine without the trouble of writing 
or reading on my part and on his. 

Of Mr. Kildoon I heard nothing 
for five years. Then I received a 
letter from a strange gentleman, dated 
Montreal, informing me of his death 
by a brain fever; he died unmarried, 
and, as far as I could learn concerning 
his end, the victim of habits of 
intemperance acting on an excitable 
temperament, and amind disorganized 
by heredi predisposition, and 
beaten down by remorse, disappoint- 
ment, and shame. I often thought 
over his conduct—so strange, so 
unprincipled, and so productive of evil 
to his own interests—and I felt 
assured that he had acted more or less 
under aberration of mind, which idea 
I loved to encourage—though both 
Montfort and McClintock would smile 
at it—for it made me half pity him, 
and wholly forgive him. 

Murellos lived for many years, 
principally at Malaga, driving his 
trade chiefly among the English. [ 
believe he never again played the 
rogue, which Mr. McClintock ascri- 
bed to a wholesome fear of the gallows, 
from which he had so barely escaped. 
His daughter was married to my tall 
honest friend Diaz, who is now a 
thriving wine merchant in some 
part of Australia. She makes him 
a loving and an excellent wife, 
and I believe there is no measure to 
the number of olive plants which 
already grow around their pleasant 
hearth and table, or the number which 
may be ex 

Major Clitheroe is now a general, 
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and has a district command, and his 
lady is patroness at all the garrison 
balls in the neighborhood. They are 
childless, and the uncivil world 
reports the matrimonial drill is as 
heavy and severe as the military; but 
of this I can only say that [ hope it is 
untrue. 

Mrs. Cardonald has long since been 
consigned to the tomb “of all the 
Capulets,” as the sweet bard of Avon 
would say, and as she herself would 
no doubt quote were she permitted to 
revisit the glimpses of the moon, and 
to make a posthumous observation on 
her own sepulture. As she grew old, 
she became less full of Shakespeare 
and more full of herself—vegetating 
in Cheltenham, and living on green 
tea andecarté. She painfully realized 
the words of the bard who satirized 
the sex, 


See how the world its veterans rewards, 
A youth of folly—an old age of cards. 


Edward Gayston rose to great and 
deserved eminence at the bar ; and on 
the exhalation of my uncle Silverties 
from earth, hesucceeded to his property 
as nearest of blood, and took my 
dear aunt to live with him, thus 
cheering and supporting her in a 
beneficent and calmly happy old age. 

Montfort spends every winter with 
us. He never married, but was faith- 
ful to his buried love ; he greatly ad- 
mired and valued my peerless wife, 
and our second son is called by his 
name, and is, I believe, to be the 
inheritor of his property. 

As for myself, happy in my dear 
partner, in her love, her sympathy, 
and community of tastes, in my strong 
and reciprocated friendship for her 





THERE are not a great many ideas in 
M. De Tocqueville's 8 present volume 
which will be new to the English 
student of political philosophy. In 
France we should suppose it is caleu- 
lated to create a.wide and startling 
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father and all her family, in my many 
sterling friends, in my restored inde- 
pendence ; happy among the woods, 
and streams, and cliffs, and mountains 
of my beloved Darragh ; and happy 
amidst the warm hearted peasantry 
by whom I am surrounded and 
beloved ; I walk calmly on, fulfilling 
my destinies, and endeavouring to 
perform my duties. I take no open 
or active part either in politics or 
polemics, whatever my opinions on 
these matters may be. My tastes are 
more of a literary and domestic nature. 
Two brave sons of mine sat in 
cavalry saddles at the charge of Bala- 
clava, and escaped with a very 
slight hurt each; they have been 
with me and their mother to day up 
Glenroe, and among the iron cliffs 
which form the roots of Slieve-na- 
Quilla as it breaks down to meet the 
sea. My wife loves the crags, and 
the mountains, and the wild beach 
air, and the solitude of the sea as much 
as I do, and our children have all our 
tastes as heirlooms from great nature. 
Meanwhile, when I look abroad, 
I am proud and happy to mark the 
steady advance of My counTRY in en- 
eo in industry, and in success ; 
I rejoice to see her hastening to 
take her rightful and acknowledged 
position among the nations. I was 
with her in the bleak night of her 
famine, and I hope to live to be with 
her in the bright morning of her 
fame ; and I cannot but hope that 
our God will yet do great things for 
her, whereat all who love her as truly 
as I do will be glad. 
Adieu. 
Watrer Basset NuGEnt. 


The Darragh, September, 1856. 


sensation. Since the French Revo- 
lution of 1789, England has been far 
more unlike the continental nations 
of Western Europe than she ever 
was before. That event, in its effect 
upon society, may be likened to the 


* On the State of Society in France before the Revolution of 1789; and on the causes 
which led to that event. By Alexis de Tocqueville, member of the French Academy. 
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Reformation in its effect upon reli- 
gion. It broke up a great dominant 
class into fragments. In the days of 
Louis the Fifteenth, “ the gentlemen 
of Europe” were a caste, with an es- 
rit du corps pervading the whole 
ly from Copenhagen to Palermo, 
from the Land’s End to Trieste. They 
had traditions and usages of their 
own, wholly distinct from the peoples 
among which they lived, -_ inde- 
pendent of nationality and origin. 
From the table land of gentility, as 
Sir Walter calls it, they looked down 
upon the rest of Europe with a feel- 
ing of — security ; and Vol- 
taire and La Fayette no more fore- 
saw to what a complete change their 
doctrines would lead, than Luther, 
when he first denounced indulgences, 
could have foreseen the disrupture of 
the Papacy, and the separation of 
ties which had bound mankind for a 
thousand years. In England, owing to 
her position, the effect of these two 
great human storms wasonly very par- 
tially felt. Her church is still Ca- 
tholic, her institutions are still feudal. 
Her manners change, but her tradi- 
tions linger. The general tone of 
society is not materially different. 
There is still the same mixture of 
freedom and loyalty which excited 
the admiration of Burke; still the 
same external symbols of authority, 
the preservation of which at our own 
Revolution has been rightly eulogised 
by Macaulay ; still the same friendly 
intercourse between gentle and sim- 
ple which so favourably impressed 
the judgment of Mr. Washington 
Irving. All over the continent, if 
we are not very greatly mistaken, 
whether thrones or dynasties have 
been preserved or not, much of this 
sort of thing has completely passed 
away; and England, which in the 
eighteenth century was the least feu- 
dal of all the great western king- 
doms, is in the nineteenth century 
probably the most so. Seeing, there- 
fore, this practical contradiction be- 
fore their eyes—that those institu- 
tions and customs which are vulgar- 
ly supposed the most injurious to 
liberty, do nevertheless flourish most 
in that country where alone liberty 
has been preserved,—the English have 
been constantly prompted to draw 
certain practical conclusions from the 
facts which in reality have seldom 
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failed to coincide with M. De Toe- 
queville’s own. His present volume 
will not therefore strike upon the 
English mind with the enlightening 
effect of a revelation. But its value 
will still be enormous. It is the first 
time that public attention has been 
specially directed to the cardinal 
points in the history of that great 
convulsion ; the first time that its 
truestand deepest lesson hasbeen for- 
mally proclaimed. The manner is 
excellent. Loose threads are gather- 
ed up, and the whole state of the 
case laid before us with an exhaustive 
accuracy, a most lucid arrangement, 
and a pregnant brevity that reminds 
us of the Greeks. The essence of mo- 
dern history is extracted, and com- 
pressed within the limits of one good- 
sized octavo volume. 

M. de Tocqueville has himself di- 
vided his work into two books, For 
our present purpose it will perhaps be 
more convenient to divide it into three 
parts. The first is taken up with dis- 
cussing the object and scope of the 
French Revolution ; the second, the 
system of administration ; the third, 
the condition of society and the state 
of the people. 

The five chapters of the first book 
are occupied in demonstrating the 
mistake of those who imagine that 
the Revolution was a movement to- 
wards anarchy and atheism. That 
such was not the case is best shewn, 
says M. de Tocqueville, by contem- 
plating its final results. Whether we 
confine our observation to France, or 
extend it to all those countries in 
which the Revolution was for a time 
dominant, we shall find the same 
truth. Its rage was directed against 
certain institutions; and political or- 
der and religious belief were injured 
because inseparably interwoven with 
these institutions, but not because 
they themselves were the objects of 
popular animosity at that particular 
time. And so we see that “order” 
and “faith” have come out of the 
struggle unscathed. In one word, it 
was the aristocracy which the people 
rose against, and not the monarchy. 
It was the Gallican church which they 
detested, and not the Catholic reli- 
gion. The system of centralization— 
the cause rather than the effect of the 
Revolution-—had made the aristocra- 
cy contemptible, and the church be- 
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cause it was a part of the aristocracy. 
Here are M. de Tocqueville’s own 
words :— 


In the other parts of their doctrines, the 
philosophers of the eighteenth century at- 
tacked the church with the utmost fury : 
they fell foul of her clergy, her hierarchy, her 
institutions, her dogmas; and in order more 
surely to overthrow them, they endeavoured 
to tear up the very foundations of Christianity. 
But as this part of the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century arose out of the very 
abuses which the Revolution destroyed, it 
necessarily disappeared together with them, 
and was, as it were, buried beneath its own 
triumph. I will add but one word to make 
myself more fully understood, as I shall re- 
turn hereafter to this important subject; it 
was in the character ofa political institution, 
far more than in that ofa religious doctrine, 
that Christianity had inspired such fierce 
hatreds. It was not so much because the 
priests assumed authority over the concerns 
of the next world, as because they were land- 
holders, landlords, tithe-owners, and admin- 
istrators in this world; not because the 
church was unable to find a place in the new 
society which was about to be constituted, 
but becanse she filled the strongest and most 
privileged place in the old state of society 
which was doomed to destruction. 

Observe how the progress of time has 
made and still makes this truth more and 
more palpable day by day. In the same 
measure that the political effects of the Re- 
volution have become more firmly established, 
its irreligious results have been annihilated. 
In the same measure that all the old political 
institations which the Revolution attacked 
have been entirely destroyed, the powers, 
the influences, and the classes which were the 
objects of its special hostility have been ir- 
revocably crushed, until even the hatred they 
inspired has begun to lose its intensity. In 
the same measure, finally, as the clergy has 
separated itself more and more from all that 
formerly fell with it, we have seen the power 
of the church gradually regain and re-estab- 
lish its ascendency over the minds of men, 


These are very remarkable words. 
Yet the fact specified will not appear 
to be a subject of unmixed congratu- 
lation to those who remember that of 
all the Romish churches in Europe, 
the ancient French church was the 
most independent, and the modern 
French church the most servile. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the 
most ultra high churchmen in Eng- 
land, of the tractarian school, are ac- 
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customed to insist that nothing would 
promote their principles so much as 
a separation of church and state. To 
dispossess the clergy of their lands, 
and conyert them into state stipendi- 
aries, would probably have much the 
same effect, by stimulating the purely 
professional spirit, already sufficiently 
strong, and cutting them off from 
many of the duties of citizenship. 
We Lins two streng reasons, the one 
special and the other general, for 
making these observations. The first 
is that a disposition has been lately 
evinced to urge upon the English 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the pro- 
priety of transferring to themselves 
the entire management of the epis- 
copal estates; merely paying the 
bishops a certain sum out of the 
revenues. What is sauce fora bishop, 
if we may say so without irreverence, 
is sauce for a viear; and if the former 
were to be made a stipendiary, we 
have little doubt that the whole Eng- 
lish priesthood would ere long be- 
come thesame. The select committee 
appointed to enquire into the question 
has, it is true, expressed an opinion 
in favour of leaving the management 
of their estates in the hands of the 
bishops ;* but we cannot tell what 
influence may be brought to bear upon 
the point, and we are happy to add 
the indirect testimony of M. de 
Tocqueville to the already notorious 
fact, that the church of France has 
gone oyer to the side of religious in- 
tolerance, since she has been deprived 
of political duties and territorial in- 
fluence. Our second reason was for 
the sake of reminding our readers, 
that it is on this one great point 
that the conservative party in Great 
Britain must agree to differ from the 
great conservative statesmen and wri- 
ters of France. Such is the portion 
of the recent admirable Sohhaction 
of M. de Montalembert upon Eng- 
land from which we are obliged to 
dissent. Such is the case with M. de 
Toequeville. Such will probably be 
the case with succeeding authors. 

The political situation in 1789 was, 
however, it seems, comprehended by 
Mirabeau :— 


Within a year from the Leginning of the 
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Revolution, Mirabeau wrote secretly to the 
king:-—** Compare the new state of things 
with the old rule. There is the ground for 
comfort and hope. One part of the acts of 
the National Assembly, and that the more 
considerable part, is evidently favourable to 
monarcliical government. Is it nothing to be 
without parliaments? Without the pays 
d'etat? Without a body of clergy? With- 
ont a privileged class? Withouta nobility ? 
The idea of forming a single class of all the 
citizens would have pleased Richelieu ; this 
equality of the surface facilitates the exercise 
of power, Several successive reigns of an 
absolute monarchy would not have done as 
much for the royal authority as this one year 
of Revolution.” Such was the view of the 
Revolution taken by a man cupable of guid- 
ing it. 


Ts it nothing to be without an he- 
reditary peerage? Is it a to 
be without provincial activity? Is it 
nothing to be without a landed hie- 
rarchy ? Is it nothing to be with- 
out independent county magistrates ? 
Vide the liberal press, passim. Tow 
likeisthe language of despotism tothat 
of democracy! We wonder if the de- 
magogues know it. The effect of the 
Revolution upon the general condi- 
tion of Europe our author hints ra- 
ther than describes, as follows : — 


It was this simple, regular, and imposing 
form of power, which Mirabeau perceived 
through the dust and rubbish of ancient, 
half demolished institutions. This object, 
in spite of its greatness, was still invisible to 
the eyes of the many; but time has gradual- 
ly unveiled it to all eyes. At the present 
moment it especially attracts the attention 
of rulers; it is looked upon with admiration 
and envy, not only by those whom the Re- 
volution has created, but by those who are 
the most alien and the most hostile to it; 
each endeavours within his own dominiors 
to destroy immunities and to abolish privi- 
leges, They confound ranks, they equalise 
classes, they supersede the aristocracy by 
public functionaries, local franchises by uni- 
form enactments, and the diversities of 
authority by the unity of a central govern- 
ment. ‘They labor at this revolutionary task 
with unwearied industry; and when they 
meet with occasional obstacles, they do nut 
scruple to copy the measures as well as the 
maxims of the Revolution. They have even 
stirred up the poor against the rich, the mid- 
dle classes against the nobility, the peasants 
against their feudal lords. The French Re- 
volation has been at once their curse and 
their instructor. 


Do these remarks throw any light 
upon the recent deplorable occurrences 
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in Prussia? Is it possible that those 
acts of violence were tokens of ill- 
regulated resentment at the system- 
atic depression of an order? Prussia 
is a country in which we are compel- 
led to take great interest just now, 
whether we will or no, and we should 
like these questions to be answered. 
In every wealthy and populous coun- 
try thereisa tendency towards central- 
ization. The rich grow luxurious, 
and the poor grow ambitious. Under 
judicious management the former may 
soon be induced to give less atid less 
attention to public affairs ; the latter, 
from which the malcontent class 
spriigs, is salaried, silent, and satis- 
fied. Such is the process. How it 
was that in France that process pro- 
duced the Revolution, it is the object 
of M. De Tocqueville’s second book 
to explain. 

The first portion of the Second 
Book is a full and interesting account 
of the machinery of the ancient re- 
gime. And the leading feature in 
its character is this, that while the 
seignorial rights of the aristocracy 
remained in full force, they no longer 
took the very slightest share in the 
government of the country. A series 
of extracts will elucidate and confirm 
this remark. 


In the eighteenth century, all the affairs 
of the parish were managed by a certain num- 
ber of parochial officers, who were no longer 
the agents of the manor or domain, and whom 
the lord no longer selected. Some of these 
persons were nominated by the intendant 
of the province, others were elected by the 
peasants themselves. The duty of these 
authorities was to assess the taxes, to repair 
the church, to build schools, to convoke and 
preside over the vestry or parochial meeting. 
They attended to the property of the parish, 
and determined the application of it. They 
sued, and were sued in its name. Not only 
the lord of the domain no longer conducted 
the administration of these small local affairs, 
bat he did not even superintend it. All the 
parish officers were under the government or 
the control of the central power, as we shall 
shew in a subsequent chapter. Nay more, 
the seigneur had almost ceased to act as the 
representative of the crown in the parish, or 
as the channel of communication between the 
king and his subjects. He was no longer 
expected to apply in the parish the gener.| 
laws of the realm, to call out the militia, to 
collect the taxes, to promulgate the mandates 
of the sovereign, or distribute the bounty of 
the crown. All these duties and all thise 
rights belonged to others. The seigneur was 
in fact no longer anything but ap inhabitanf 
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of the parish, separated by lis own privileges 
and immunities from all other inhabitants. 
His rank was different, not his power. The 
seigneur is only the principal inhabitant, was 
the instruction constantly given by the pro- 
vincial intendants to their sub-delegates. 


After explaining that he is about 
to use the term “ feudal rights” of 
such rights as were of a beneficial or 
pecuniary nature, and after observin 
that many of a similar kind exist 
in England as well as in other 
of Europe, M. De Tocqueville pro- 
ceeds :— 


How comes it then that these same feudal 
rights excited in the hearts of the people of 
France so intense a hatred, that this passion 
has survived its object, and seems therefore 
to be unextinguishable? The cause of this 
phenomenon is that, on the one hand, the 
French peasant had becomean owner of thesoil, 
and that on the other he had entirely escaped 
from the government of the great landlords. 
Many other causes might doubtless be indica- 
ted, but I believe these two to be the most 
important. If the peasant had not been an 
owner of the soil, he would have been insen- 
sible to many of the burdens which the feu- 
dal system had cast upon landed property. 
What matters tithe to the tenant farmer? 
He deducts it from his rent. What matters 
a rent-charge to a man who is not the owner 
of the ground? What matter even the im- 
pediments to free cultivation to a man who 
cultivates for another. * 

On the other hand, if the French peasant 
had still lived under the administration of 
his landlord, these feudal rights would have 
appeared far less insupportable, because he 
would have regarded them as a natural con- 
sequence of the constitution of the country. 

When an aristocracy possesses not only 
privileges but powers, when it governs and 
administers the country, its private rights 
may be at once more extensive and less per- 
ceptible. In the feudal times the nobility 
were regarded pretty much as the government 
is regarded in our own; the burdens they 
imposed were endured in consideration of the 
security they afforded. The nobles had 
many irksome privileges; they possessed 
many onerous rights; but they maintained 
public order, they administered justice, they 
caused the law to be executed, they came to 
the relief of the weak, they conducted the 
business of the community. In proportion 
as the nobility ceased to do these things, the 
burden of their privileges appeared more op- 
pressive, and their existence became an 
anomaly, 


The reader will of course notice 
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that we have throughout assumed the 
present state of things in England, 
where they have not yet ceased to do 
these things,—notwithstanding Cri- 
mean misfortunes, chancery delays, 
and parliamentary inaction—to be 
better on the whole than continental 
centralization. If he wishes to see 
this proved, he must go elsewhere. 
But to proceed. After a lively pic- 
ture of the curiously vexatious and 
ruinous character of these feudal im- 
posts, M. de Tocqueville gives us a 
complete account of the whole system 
of domesticadministration, graduating 
from the king and his council down 
to the lowest parochial syndics, some 
of whom could neither read nor write. 
At the head of the whole system was 
the council. At once a supreme court 
of justice and a superior tribunal, 
with the possession at the same time 
of legislative powers, “‘ Everything fi- 
nally came hometo it ; fromthatcentre 
was derived the movement which set 
everything in motion.” It was gene- 
rally not composed of men of family, 
but of persons taken from the middle 
classes, and those who had had some 
experience in the business of adminis- 
tration. Under the council came the 
Comptroller-General, the officer who 
virtually governed France. He united 
in his own person the duties of our 
Home Secretary, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Poor Law Board, Board 
of Trade, and other individuals 
and bodies too numerous to mention. 
The Council and the Comptroller-Ge- 
neral formed the central authority. 
Then came the Intendants of Pro- 
vinces. 


This Intendant was a man of humble ex- 
traction, always a stranger to the province, 
and a young man who had his fortune to 
make. He never exercised his functions by 
any right of election, birth, or purchase of 
office: he was chosen by the government 
among the inferior members of the Council 
of State, and was always subject to dismissal. 
* + * * He corresponded with all the 
ministers, and in the province was the sole 
agent of all the measures of government. 


Here is evidently the man for the 
administrative reformers. This is 
the system of appointments by merit. 
A young man of humble extraction, 
with his fortune to make! In other 


* This will hardly hold water. 
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words, without money or connexion. 
A most pliable tool! For the only 
thing which influences nine-tenths of 
mankind is the opinion of their as- 
sociates. But your professional place- 
man has no associates but those of 
his own class, who are influenced by 
similar sentiments. Once, then, cre- 
ate a profession into which clever 
poverty is the only key of admission, 
and can any man of common sense 
doubt the result ?—a network of go- 
vernment officials all over the coun- 
try bent upon making om pleasant 
to the central authority, and gradually 
extinguishing that spirit of personal 
independence, and strangers to those 
feelings of local attachment which 
are among the surest guarantees of 
liberty. Can Englishmen imagine a 
state of things in which every over- 
seer and churchwarden, every mayor, 
high bailiff, constable, town clerk, 
or town crier was a paid servant of 
the government? Yet every argu- 
ment which has been adduced in favor 
of such a bill as the Borough Police 
Bill tells equally in favor of the 
above. People, however, look abroad 
and see the result there: they read 
books like the present, and exclaim, 
how true! Yet when they turn to 
their own country a cloud seems to 
swim before their eyes. They are 
blind to illustration and deaf to rea- 
son. Certain causes have produced 
certain effects everywhere else. Why 
not then in England? No. They 
cannot see it. They have said in 
their heart, there is no danger. And 
so they go on, voting for the inaugu- 
ration of an exactly similar state of 
things at home; pointing to our 
prosperity and greatness as so many 
sureties for the future, “Soul, thou 
hast much riches,” and forgetful that 
the reign of Louis the Sixteenth was, 
as M. de Tocqueville points out, the 
most prosperous era which the French 
had ever enjoyed. We are almost 
tempted to exclaim to such dangerous 
drivellers, “‘ Thou fool, this night thy 
soul shall be required of thee !” 

But we have digressed. Next to 
the Intendant came the Sub-delegate. 


In each canton was placed below him an 
officer, nominated by himself, and removable 
at will, called the Sub-delegate. The Inten- 
dant was very frequently a newly created 
noble ; the Sub-delegate was always a ple- 
beian. He nevertheless represented the en- 
tire government in the small circumscribed 
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place assigned to him, as much as the Inten- 
dant did in the whole; and he was amenable 
to the Intendant as the Intendant was to the 
Minister. 


In the hands of these various offi- 
cers were placed the regulation and 
collection of the majority of the taxes, 
and the management of the militia, 
which were all heavy burdens on the 
peasantry. Theseigneurs, weconclude, 
never interfered to protect them from 
injustice, as they would doin England, 
and their own immunities were con- 
sequently not recommended to the 
people by a single gracious or gene- 
rous attribute. Whatever was done 
was done by the government. And 
we may fairly suppose that its agents 
bore most of the blame of its unpopu- 
lar acts, while itself reaped all the 
eulogies of such as were acceptable. 
Hence, as we have before observed, 
there was at the time of the Revolu- 
tion little real hostility towards the 
supreme power of the state. The 
people were already prepared to wel- 
come the spectacle of centralised des- 
potism. The thing was complete, 
though the name was as yet unknown. 
To show its extensive and minute or- 
ganization, M. de Tocqueville says :— 


It was necessary to obtain a minute of 
council to repair the damage caused by the 
wind to the church steeple, or to rebuild the 
falling gables of the parsonage. ‘The rural 
parishes most remote from Paris were just as 
much subject to this rule as those nearest to 
the capital. I have found records of parochial 
memorials to the council for leave to spend 
twenty-five livres. 


The history of the towns and mu- 
nicipal corporations is but a repetition 
of similar facts. 


I mect with the following passage in a cir- 
cular instruction addressed about the middle 
of last century by a Comptroller-General to 
all the Intendants of the kingdom :—*You 
will pay particular attention to all that takes 
place in the municipal assemblies, You will 
take care to have a most exact report of 
everything done there, and of all the resolu- 
tions taken, in order to transmit them to me 
forthwith, accompanied with your own opi- 
nion on the subject.”” The government was 
always consulted—the government had always 
a decided opinion on every point. It even 
regulated the public festivities. . . . . 
On one occasion I observe that a member of 


the burgher guard was fined twenty livres 


for absenting himselffrom a Te Deum .. . 
Such was the preparation of the middle classes 
for government, and of the people for liberty. 
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M. de ete a concludes this 
portion of his book with this observa- 
tion :— 


That when a people has destroyed aristo- 
eracy in its social constitution, that people 
is sliding by its own weight into ceatraliza- 
tion ; 


and, we add, will have deadened one 
of its vital organs, and violated one 
of the fundamental principles of poli- 
tical philosophy. 

In the whole of the above chapters, 

the true nature and perils of centra- 
lization are pointed out with singular 
clearness and force. The system de- 
stroyed the power of combining and 
the habit of independent action, and 
when liberty came, the people were 
wholly unfit either to use or to enjoy 
it. Like the old men who had been 
a prisoner for forty years, after a brief 
glimpse of the daylight, they volun- 
tarily returned to captivity. Self go- 
vernment, be it remembered, does 
not consist in the right of the people 
to meet together once in seven years 
and choose their representatives. A 
self-governed people is one which 
transacts its own affairs, and, through 
— experience of the difficulty, 
earns to be tolerant towards the 
errors of its rulers, and patient of the 
delays and obstacles which attend 
upon improvement. They know well 
enough that good government cannot 
“vise like an exhalation,” to the 
sound of military music, or the songs 
of poissardes and cut-throats. They do 
not endure abuses from apathy or 
blindness, but because they know 
that evil is a necessary concomitant 
of our state upon earth, and that al- 
though by incessant vigilance, for- 
bearance, and candour we may, 80 to 
speak, keep it down, yet that any 
idea of throwing it off by one great 
effort is. chimerical and ridiculous, 
This is the price we pay for good, and 
a good article is never dear. Certain 
systems of government may engender 
great abuses ; but the question is, are 
they not. worth the price? The his- 
tory of France is our answer. 

Before we pass on to the concluding 
portion of M. De Tocqueville's work, 
it will be expedient to glance at the 





eracy in America,” vol. 2, chap, 5, p. 61. 
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condition of parties in our own 
country, and at the possibility of 
bureaucratic centralization ever 
holding ourselves in its soporific em- 
brace. The most dangerous element 
in this system is the ease with which 
it assumes the mask of common sense 
and enlightenment. Unpaid officials* 
never do their work well, it is said, 
and therefore the services of stipen- 
diary magistrates should be substi- 
tuted for the ancient regime of the 
country gentlemen. Bishops should 
be relieved from the trouble of look- 
ing after their estates, which interferes 
with their spiritual duties, and which 
a Royal Commission ean do much bet- 
ter than ecclesiastics. Thedistribution 
of government appointments, and of 
military and navai commissions to 
the sons of the wealthy and noble 
excludes the best men from the pub- 
lic service, those whose industry and 
talents have been sharpened by the 
necessity of making their own for- 
tunes. The existing rule, that every 
member of the House of Lords must 
be an hereditary peer of the realm, 
either prevents us from recruiting 
that assembly by the introduction of 
able men without fortune, or entails 
upon the country the unpleasing 
spectacle of indigent nobles. ‘To 
that very large class of persons who 
are so fond of declaring that “as for 
them they take the common sense 
view of the question,” thesearguments 
appear irresistible; for they look 
neither beyond nor beneath them— 
in which omission the vulgar idea of 
“common sense” would appear to be 
embraced. But what in reality we 
have to consider is this—whether the 
general system and spirit of English 
government and society merit our 
approval. If so, we must be prepared 
to accept also the pillars upon which it 
rests. Wecannot haveat the same time 
the benefits of despotism or democracy 
—it little matters which, for the ty- 
ranny is equal in both—and those of 
constitutional monarchy, with its loyal 
and generous traditions. Which shall 
we Liiiee ? There are many persons, 
as above stated, who do not see that 
this is the question atall. But there 
are some whe do, and have made up 
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their tiinds in favour of the former. 
There is a class-—we fear a growing 
class—in this country, which stands 
forward as the advocates of the claims 
of intellect in opposition to the claims 
of property. They look for the 
remedy of all the disorders of the 
state in the supremacy of one great 
mind. In two words, their idea of 
political perfection is an enlightened 
tyranny. Their eyes have been fas- 
cinated by gazing on the rapidity and 
regularity of despotic administration ; 
and to their injured vision representa- 
tiveand constitutional forms of govern- 
ment are but so many clogs on the 
wheel of progress. It follows, there- 
fore, that to them nothing can be so 
distasteful as the shape, so to speak, 
of English society—that carefully 
graduated scale—comprised within 
the two extremes of a free people and 
an hereditary monarchy, and between 
these an infinite gradation of classes ; 
each jealous of its own privileges, 
and for the same reason careful of 
the privileges of others; each with 
its own traditions and its own preju- 
dices, teaching it to respect and sym- 
pathise with traditions which it does 
not share ; each strong in itself, but 
linked to those above and below it by 
a chain of immemorial associations.— 
This construction of society must 
inevitably lead to slowness of politi- 
cal action; and, what is more, toa 
general postponement of intellectual 
to moral considerations in the choice 
of its governors. In weighing the 
fitness of a statesman to be intrusted 
with the care of their constitution, 
the feeling of the English resembles 
in many respects that of private per- 
sons when preparing to sell or let 
their family mansion to a stranger. 
They like a good purchaser, of course, 
whose money is pretty safe; but they 
will often also look out for one who 
they know will respect certain objects 
with which they have pleasing or 
tender associations. That tree must 
not be cut down, this cottage must 
not be altered, the footpath must not 
be closed up, the rookery must not be 
disturbed. To gain these points, they 
will often make a considerable sacri- 
fice. And just in the same way we 
do not as a nation try so much to find 
out the greatest genius to govern us, 
asa minister who we know under- 
stands the national character, and 
loves the national traditions. We 
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feel, indeed, that in doing so we gain 
more than we lose ; for we have an 
instinctive consciousness that as long 
as that character remains what it is, 
we have a fund to draw upon which 
will invariably repair in time an 
temporary reverses we may experi- 
ence. We believe that we are, as Mr. 
Stanley says of the age of Rameses, 
* slow to move, slow to think ; but 
that when we do move or think, our 
work is done with the force and vio- 
lence of giants.” 

Now it is precisely this state of 
things which the advocates of bureau- 
cracy condemn ; and they condemn it 
for two reasons ; first of all, because 
it renders the engines of government 
more difficult to set in motion ; and 
secondly, because thereby it becomes 
an indispensable condition of success 
in public life, that a man shall repre- 
sent something besides himself; that 
he should fill his appointed place in 
society ; that he should move in har- 
mony with our organisation, and be 
recognised as belonging to some class 
in the community. To the intellec- 
tual adventurer, who floats free of 
the great social vessel, and would like 
to see the head of the state in such a 
position that he could make his bar- 

er prime minister at a moment’s 

notice, it offers little or no encourage- 
ment. A steadiness and sobriety of 
action are thus secured which are bet- 
ter guarantees of national greatness, 
because of socinl stability, than the 
rapid execution of a despot’s ablest 
conceptions. But “ Bureaucracy,” as 
was observed in a leading newspaper 
some months ago, “is a system which, 
to use a hotnely proverb, ‘ puts the 
cart before the horse,’ which seeks to 
make the people great through the 
character of the government, instead 
of making government great through 
the character of the people.” 

The particular manner in which 
bureaucratic radicalism at present 
manifests itself, is in violent hostility 
to the grand breakwater in our con- 
stitution, namely, the House of Lords. 
As long as an hereditary peerage 
continues, to resist the encroachments 
both of monarchy and democracy, so 
long the constitution is safe. Remove 
that, and a fusion will ensue between 
the latter forces which must inevit- 
ably terminate in Napoleonic despo- 
tism. The object is clear in sight 
and the means to iture obvious, And 
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no stone will be left unturned by ad- 
venturers of all denominations to 
bring the upper house into contempt, 
in order to destroy its power. A 
constitutional government is as hate- 
ful a term to a Mazzini as a Metter- 
nich; and a grand combination of 
their forces against the moderate and 
orderly classes is the leading peril of 
the age. We may add our belief 
that, independent of all political theo- 
ries, there unfortunately existsin these 
realms a class in whom jealousy is 
stronger than patriotism; who are 
uneasy at their own social inferiority, 
and to whom the degradation of the 
aristocracy would be a more gratify- 
ing _——— than the freedom of the 
yeople ; who are prepared to go any 
engths in order to satiate their envy, 
and to surrender the most ancient 
bulwark of our constitutional liberty, 
to inflict a wound upon that hated 
class who still adhere to the spirit of 
their grand old maxim, .Volumus leges 
Anglie mutari. The most alarm- 
ing manifestation of this sentiment 
was the recent attempt at the creation 
of life peerages, and the support which 
it met with from the radical journals. 
We do not deny that one object with 
the introducersof that measure was the 
improvement of the appellate juris- 
diction. But we believe it is perfectly 
well ascertained that such was not 
the primary motive. Under cover of 
Baron Parke’s legal recommendations, 
a much more extensive measure was 
being in reality pushed forward ; and 
had Lord Wensleydale been permitted 
to take his seat without opposition, 
it was understood that three gentle- 
men, whom popular opinion ranks at 
the head of the departments of art, 
science, and literature, would have 
been immediately elevated to the 
peerage. That by these means life 
peers would in process of time have 
outnumbered the hereditary can 
hardly be doubted by any one who 
reflects on the rapidity with which 
these become extinct, and the inevi- 
table tendency in ministers, whig or 
tory, to take advantage of the facility 
afforded them by life peerages to re- 
ward political adherents. The results 
likely to ensue on the preponderance 
of life peers in the upper house we 
shall not discuss in the present ar- 
ticle. They have been thoroughly 
exposed elsewhere, and can hardly 
seem doubtful to candid and impar- 
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tial minds. But what we do wish to 
insist upon urgently, is the suspicious 
character of the arguments advanced 
on this topic by the liberal journals, 
and which have been reiterated with 
increased severity of tone on the sub- 
ject of the recent Appellate Jurisdic- 
tion Bill. These journals aresuddenly 
seized with a horror of limiting the 
royal prerogative. The peerage, they 
tell us, is the creature of the crown. 
The proviso iu the new bill that only 
four life peers shall sit in the house 
at one time is, they say,a scandalous 
inroad on the plenary authority of 
sovereign. Very different language 
this from that held by the great old 
constitutional statesmen who steered 
the vessel of state in those stormy 
times through which we have passed 
to our present happy tranquillity. 
But for the independent character of 
the British aristocracy, be it remem- 
bered, none of these journals would 
have had the power of uttering their 
sentiments on this or any other ques- 
tion. 

If we search for the motive which 
has dictated such language as we 
meet with on this subject in the so- 
called liberal journals, we find our- 
selves verging on conclusions which 
we certainly shrink from expressing. 
That, however, the English aristo- 
cracy is an object of dislike in quar- 
ters above as well as below itself, is 
a conviction that we feel it our duty 
to state openly. The grandeur, 
wealth, and real power of the heads 
of our great houses, like Buccleugh, 
Derby, or Leinster, afford doubtless 
a mortifying contrast to many 
foreign potentates of royal blood ; 
and their possession of the great 
offices of state, and that sturdy 
independence which their branch 
of the legislature usually displays, 
are likely to be provoking to minds 
accustomed to the compliant docility 
of bureaucratic officials. We will, 
however, quit this part of our subject 
with merely the following observa- 
tions. If the liberal press is honest 
in its advocacy of Life Peerages, we 
tell them plainly they are playing 
into the hands of those who are the 
secret and inveterate enemies of true 
liberalism. And we exhort them 
not to allow their hostility to any 
particular political party, te blind 
them to the consequences of en- 
couraging in the slightest degree 
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the secret advances of bureaucracy. 
But if they still continue to pursue 
the very significant system of writing 
up the prerogative, and writing down 
the aristocracy, we tell them, on the 
other hand, they must use much 
greater diligence than they have 
hitherto done in concealing their de- 
signs, if they wish to maintain their 
influence. The people of England 
are just now somewhat restless, 
and possibly think that the aristo- 
cracy might manage things better 
than they do; but if they once get 
wind of a scheme for imparting tem- 
porary vigour to the government by 
permanently injuring the constitu- 
tion—as men sometimes train for 
a desperate physical effort at a sacri- 
fice of their bodily health,—a clamour 
of indignation will arise, the end of 
which such schemers would do well 
to ponder before they commit them- 
selves any further. 

In studying the succeeding chap- 
ters of M. de Tocqueville’s work, we 
are led to notice the difference which 
exists between an ancient and, to some 
extent, constitutional absolutism, and 
the democratic despotism which is, at 
least in Christendom, of entirely mo- 
dern growth. In the former, liberty 
is never wholly destroyed ; where no 
excesses have as yet been committed 
in her name, she is not feared. Inci- 
dentally her limbs may be fettered ; 
but that is not the primary object. It 
is probable indeed that this will con- 
duct us to that ultimate stage of deve- 
lopment which this species of govern- 
ment has now attained on the conti- 
nent ; but in the period of Louis the 
Fifteenth, though there was little 
independence, there’ seems to have 
been little tyranny. 


The nerveless egotism of Louis XV. and 
the mild benevolence of his successor contri- 
buted to this state of things. Jt never oc- 
curred to these sovereigns that they could be 
dethroned. They had nothing of that harsh 
and restless temper which fear has since often 
imparted to those who govern, They 
trampled on none but those whom they did 
Not see. 


Another cause why liberty still sur- 
vived in France was that the nobility 
still existed, and still preserved a high 
and independent spirit. 


At the commencement of the Revolution 
that nobility of France which was about to 
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fall with the throne, still held towards the 
king, and still more towards the king’s agents, 
an attitude far higher, and language far more 
free, than the middle class which was so soon 
to overthrow the monarchy. Almost all the 
guarantees against the abuse of power which 
France possessed during the thirty-seven 
years of her constitutional government, were 
already loudly demanded by the nobles. In 
that Order to the States-General, amidst its 
prejudices and its crotchets, the spirit and 
some of the great qualities of an aristocracy 
may still be felt. It must ever be deplored 
that, instead of bending that nobility to the 
discipline of law, it was uprooted and struck 
tothe earth. By that act the nation was 
deprived of @ necessary portion of its sub- 
stance, and a wound was given to freedom 
which will never be healed. A class which 
has marched for ages in the first rank has ac- 
quired in this long and uncontested exercise 
of greatness a certain loftiness of heatt, a na- 
tural confidence in its strength, and a habit 
of being looked up to, which render it the 
most resisting element in the frame of society. 
Not only is its own disposition manly, but it 
serves to augment the manliness of every 
other class. By extirpating such an order, 
its very enemies are enervated. Nothing 
can ever completely replace it ; it can be born 
no more ; it may recover the titles and estates, 
but not the soul of its progenitors. 


In France in theeighteenth century, 
what is commonly understood by the 
phrase ‘ public opinion’ in this country 
was represented by the professors of 
literature. The mischief of this state 
of things was unmitigated. 


The almost immeasurable distance in which 
they lived from practical duties afforded them 
no experience to moderate the ardor of their 
character ; nothing warned them of the ob- 
stacles which the actual state of things might 
oppose to reforms, however desirable, They 
had no idea of the perils which always ac- 
company the most needful revolutions; they 
had not even a presentiment of them, for the 
complete absence of all political liberty had 
the effect of rendering the transaction of pub- 
lic affairs not only unknown to them, but even 
invisible. They were neither employed in 
those affairs themselves, nor could they see 
what those employed in them were doing. 
They were consequently destitute of that 
superficial instruction which the sight of a 
free community, and the tumult of its dis- 
cussions, bestow even upon those who are 
least mixed up with government. Thus 
they became far more bold in innovation, 
more fond of generalizing and of systems, 
more disdainful of the wisdom of antiquity, 
and still more confident in their individual 
reason, than is commonly to be seen in authors 
who write speculative books on politics, 
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The same state of ignorance Spened to 
them the ears and hearts of the peeple. It 
may be confidently affirmed, that if the 
French had still taken part, as they formerly 
liad done; in the States-General, or if even 
they had fotind a daily occupation in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the country in 
the assemblies of their several provinces, they 
Would fiot hare allowed themselves to be so 
inflamed as they were by the ideas of the 
day, since they would liave retained certain 
habits of public business which would have 
preserved them from all the evils of mere theory. 


When we call to mind the absur- 
dities which are daily perpetrated by 
a set of cockney literateurs at the 
ceva day, whose time is passed 

vetween third rate cafés in Paris and 
third rate taverns in London, and 
who possess about as clear an idea of 
a country gentleman as a toad inside 
a block of granite may be supposed to 
possess of Westminster Abbey, we 
shall have some idea of the effect pro- 
duced by a literary class composed 
entirely of men who, though infi- 
nitely superior in genius and culture 
and rank to the class in question, were 
nevertheless the inferiors even of 
these in political knowledge. 


The sole guarantee invented by them 
against the abuse of power was public 
education; for, as Quesnay elsewhere ob- 
serves, ** despotisin is iinpossible where t'.e 
nation is enlightened.” ‘ Struck by the 
evils arising from abuses of authority,” says 
another of his disciples, ‘* men have invented 
a thousand totally useless means of resistance, 
whilst they have neglected the only means 
which are truly efficacious, namely, public, 
general, and continued instruction in the 
principles of essential justice and national 
order.” This literary nonsense was, accord- 
ing to these thinkers, to supply the place of 
all political securities. 


Literary nonsense, indeed! Why, 
one might as well endeavour to pre- 
vent the small pox by the use of 
Rowland’s Kalydor. Their model of 
government was China. 


They expressed their emotion and enchant- 
ment at the aspect of a country whose sove- 
reign, absolute but unprejndiced, drives a 
farrow once a year vith his own hands in 
honor of the useful arts; where all public 
employments are obtained by competitive ex- 
aminations, and which has a system of phi- 
Josophy for its religion, and men of letters fur 
its aristocracy. 


“That wretched and barbarous 
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country, which a handful of Europe- 
ans can over-run when they please” 
has furnished inspiration to English- 
men of our own time as well 
as to Frenchmen of a former one. 
When Mr. Babbage is Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Mr. Charles Dickens the 
leader of the House of Lords, and the 
Ministry selected after a strict exa- 
mination in science and art, the Uto- 
pia of the nineteenth century will be 
attained. Let no one suppose that 
such a scheme, however ridiculous in 
itself, is esteemed equaliy ridiculous 
by all. Centralization is busily at 
work : whether it will effect a perma- 
nent lodgment in our citadel we can- 
not yet tell. There is no want of 
Sinons to help it in: only let us be 
warned in time, and not neglect the 
sigus which those who have ears can 
hear. 


Quater ipso in limine porte 
Sulstitit, atque utero sonitum quater arma 
dedere. 
Instamus tamen itmmemores cacique furore, 
Et monstram infelix sacrata sistimus arce, 
Virg. in, I. 241, 


Our last extract is taken from M. 
de Tocqueville’s concluding chapter. 
Every syllable is pregnant with in- 
struction. 


Never had toleration in religion, never had 
mildness in authority, never had humanity 
and good will to mankind been more professed, 
and it seemed more generally admitted, than 
in the eighteenth century. Even the rights 
of war, which are the last refuge of tioleace, 
had becoine circumscribed and softened. 
Yet from this relaxed state of manners a 
revolution of unexampled inhumanity was 
about to spring, though this softening of the 
manners of France was not a mere pretence ; 
for no sooner had the Revolution spent its 
fury, than the same gentleness immediately 
pervaded all the laws of the country, and 
penetrated into the habits of political society. 


All thinking men among the Eng- 
lish nation will do well to meditate 
upon M. de Tocqueville’s volume, to 
weigh well his facts and comments, 
and pursue the analogies they sug- 
gest. The close of the war sees Eu- 
rope more prostrate than ever at the 
feet of despotism. Sardinia is threat- 
ened on all sides. The freedom of 
the press is endangered in Belgium. 
Spain has been added to the list of 
constitutional failures, Above all, the 
cause of rational liberty seems at this 
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moment to be in no slight peril in its 
one other great Anglo-Saxon strong- 
hold of America! Exactly twenty 
years ago M. de Tocqueville wrote of 
that country as follows :— 


I know of only two methods of establish- 
ing equality in the political world; every 
citizen must be put in possession of his 
rights, or rights must be granted to no one, 
For nations which are arrived at the same 
stage of social existence as the Anglo-Ame- 
ricans, it is, therefore, very difficult to dis- 
cover a medium between the sovereignty of 
all, and the absolute power of one man, and 
it would be vain to deny that the social con- 
dition which I have been describing is equally 
liable to each of these consequences, 


If, then, any thing should occur in 
such a country to endanger the prin- 
ciple of the sovereignty of all, a revo- 
lution, should it ensue, would not be 
in the direction of constitutional go- 
vernment, but of despotism. he 
position of the United States at the 
moment we are penning these lines is 
not such as to inspire with confidence 
those who, like ourselves, have al- 
ways striven to hope that the peculiar 
conditions under which democracy 
arose on the western continent 
might be the cause of saving it from 
the common fate of such ~govern- 
ments, and of rendering its progress 
co-ordinate with that of freedom. 
Unquestionably sufficient ground for 
anxiety exists in regard to the poli- 
tical future of the United States, to 
justify us in calling attention to the 
fact that we can no longer look to 
her with the same confidence as of 
yore, as the ultimate refuge of liberty 
when driven from the shores of Eu- 
rope ; should that catastrophe, though 
we do not tremble for it ourselves, 
ever consummated. In many respects 
American society is by no meaus ill- 
constituted for the reception of de- 
spotic government. The tyranny of the 
majority there represses the expres- 
sion of individualopinions. “If aman 
»ublicly writes, speaks, dresses, lives, 
nas different manners from the ma- 
jority, he will repent it. If a man 
questions the honesty, virtues, and 
intelligence of the multitude, he had 
better keep his views to himself. 
gugh. @ One of the worst features 
of this state of things is, that a forced 
and false standard of excellence is 
created, which so servilely is the na- 


-—— 


* © American Liberty and Governinent questioned.” 
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tion obliged to obey, that if you have 
seen and spoken to fifty Americans, 
so much do their exterior, manners, 
and opinions in public assimilate, that 
you may consider you have seen and 
spoken to the whole population. A 
chief result of this is to check a free 
independence of mind, an open mas- 
culine honesty, and manly candour.”* 

It is this similarity of one man to 
another, this uniform smoothness, 
and absence of personal peculiarities 
which M. de Tocqueville notices in 
his present volume as one of the best 
preparatives for despotism. The ad- 
yocates of democratic changes in this 
country can scarcely, therefore, at 
present point to America any more 
than to France, as a warrant for the 
soundness of their policy. 

What then is the salt of Eng- 
land, which shall preserve her liberty 
from corruption? When we have 
found that in which she is most 
different from other countries we 
shall at least approximate to an 
answer. We need hardly give our 
own opinion as to what that differ- 
ence consists in. We cannot avoid 
seeing in the generous qualities of a 
free aristocracy, and the irregular but 
steady progress of a race that loves 
prescription, a better promise of fu- 
ture happiness and development, than 
in the crushing regularity of bureau- 
cratic despotism, or the wild bursts of 
popular enthusiasm by which the na- 
tions of the continent are alternately 
stupefied andinaddened. Butof those 
who, with so many strong examples 
before their eyes, still direct their 
efforts to the accomplishment of or- 

nic changes, what are we to think? 

What but that liberty is not their 
end ; that tyranny is not their foe ; 
that moral greatness has no attrac- 
tions for them ; that noble traditions 
have no weight with them? What 
but that our decent order, our patient 
energy, our old, broad, and far-sighted 
statesmanship, which looks upon his- 
tory as a wholeand teachesusto wait for 
results, have become wholly intolera- 
ble to them ; and that to gratify their 
individual restlessness, social jealousy, 
or pusillanimousambition, they would 
plunge into courses calculated to eli- 
minate from our constitution all that 
has so long rendered it an object of 
admiration to the philosophers of 
other countries / 


Sy Thomas Ryle, 
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A KING’S TOUR. 


BELGIUM AND OLD BRABANT. 


Tse Belgian Correspondent of the 
‘Times’ has lately given us some 
leasant sketches of fétes in Brussels, 
ruges, &c.; which bring the old 
towns before us in the light of mediz- 
val splendour. Quaint architecture 
and gorgeous costume have lent their 
accessories to processions which have 
ooo alike King Leopold and his 
velted burgomasters, pretty maidens, 
and matrons of “ beautifully serene 
faces,” as Metzu the painter hath it ; 
while brilliant cuirassiers and sun- 
burnt peasants in blue blouses, ladies 
en grande toilette, and officials civil 
and ecclesiastic en grande tenue, many 
of them unmistakeably stamped with 
the aristocracy of old Spain, make up 
the show—the Grande Place at Bruges 
offering one great centre of attraction. 
For, except as head quarters of court 
and garrisons, Brussels scarcely holds 
the decided position of a metropolis. 
The king too seldom stays there. His 
Majesty prefers his retreat at Lacken, 
under the shadow almost of the 
ancient edifice in which lies his dead 
wife, whom his people loved as a 
queen, and reverence as a_ saint. 
There, in his garden or his library, 
with his charming daughter, whom he 
hasnamedCharlotte after our Princess, 
and busied in directing the occupa- 
tions of his younger son, he dwells in 
comparative seclusion, emerging now 
and then for a ceremonial at the 
Chambers, a royal reception, or a 
progress through his little kingdom. 

King Leopold, having kept his 
head above water amid the wreck of 
many kingdoms, has now, after the 
fashion of our own “ silver wedding” 
jubilee in England, just celebrated 
the auspicious anniversary of a 
twenty-five years’ reign, by visiting 
the chief cities of Belgium, each vying 
with the other in welcoming him 
after its own joyous and picturesque 
fashion. 

Now among those who read of 
this progress, and its processions in 
honor of the institutions of the order 
of the Golden Fleece, or of the proud 
record of the Battle of the Spurs, 
of the bright array of archers, and 


“ guodlie companies” of wool staplers 
and tisserands, &«., we take it to be a 
question whether many of them be 
not sorely puzzled over such descrip- 
tions, charmed as they may be with 
the glowing pictures of the “ Halls of 
Light in Brussels,” or of the King on 
his scarlet estrade at Bruges ; but we, 
who have been at such fétes, see it all 
so vividly, that verily as we read we 
listen for the chimes of Bruges in the 
“belfry old and brown,” expecting 
them to clang out their record of the 
silent march of time. 

Many among us yet remember the 
revolution of 1830, and the elevation 
of King Leopold, which called forth 
the invidious remark of the Emperor 
of Russia, that “there never was a 
crown tumbled into a gutter, without 
a Coburg being by to pick it up”— 
it was the Emperor’s connexion with 
Holland that made him so bitter— 
but too many of our friends, we sus- 
pect, are not au courant of, or not up 
to “our correspondent’s” meaning 
when he alludes to the government of 
Belgium as one of the oldest of 
modern constitutions. So entangled 
through some centuries were the poli- 
tical interests of Brabant with those 
of Austria, France, and Spain, by 
certain royal intermarriages ; so bitter 
the religious feuds between Holland 
and the Spanish Netherlands; so 
deadly the wars from the days of the 
Burgundian Dukes to those of our 
own Marlborough, that people were 
confused at the very name of Belgium 
when King Leo sold mounted a throne 
there, and Holland, by losing Ant- 
werp, was severed from her old rela- 
tions, and became aseparate kingdom. 
Those who travel now-a-days have 
neither time nor inclination to study 
a question which they consider mere 
matter of history, and yet linger with 
curiosity and interest over the foot- 
marks of Austria’s iron heel, and the 
fiery track of Spain, to say nothing of 
the tramp of modern revolutions. 
Without, then, affecting to plunge into 
the abyss of archeological research, 
in which some are apt to lose their 
depth, we take leave just to glance at 
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the story of the “ first beginning” of 
this little kingdom, which, sooth to 
say, reads somewhat like a fairy tale 
of an ogre or a genie, but which is cer- 
tainly not to be despised as fabulous. 

Know, then, that in the archives 
of Antwerp there is a grave record, 
dating from the first century of the 
Christian era, setting forth how Anti- 
gone, a Russian giant, established 
himself on the banks of the Scheldt, 
where, from his “ osier castle,” or 
“ fortress,” he proclaimed himself 
lord of the river, levying tribute from 
every fishing vessel that passed his 
haunt, and cutting off the right hand 
of such as refused him their allegi- 
ance. But when the Romans came, 
they named one Silvius Brabo governor 
of Antwerp, and this “‘ Giant Killer,” 
with “only seven young archers,” 
saith therecord, “destroying Antigone, 
peace was established,” and the little 
fishing hamlet, with its jetty, where 
the fishers mended their nets and the 
women drew water from the river— 
hence the name Aan-het-werpen (goto 
the wharf or jetty )—rose at last to be 
one of the first commercial cities in 
‘ the world, where the merchants of 
Lombardy and Spain outrivalled in 
magnificence those Dutch capitalists, 
whose trade extended to the Indian 
seas. The “ Giant” wasno doubt some 
man with astrong head and stout 
arm, who by his cunning and courage 
mystified and frightened the poor 
fishers of the Scheldt. 

Thus the strategy and daring of 
Silvius Brabo laid the foundations of 
Brabant. Already the Roman Eagles 
had been planted at Namur, but com- 
merce carried the day eventually, and 
Ghent and other cities which we shall 
presently name, soon vied with Ant- 
werp in wealth and splendour. 

Further points in history will come 
out as we proceed through modern 
Belyium, following the king pretty 
closely in his progress ; that progress 
which has a greater end in view than 
mere fétes, though these, as illustra- 
tions of the past, are not without 
their significance to the sovereign of 
the present day. 

Brussels, so long the residence of 
the family of Nassau, has in a mea- 
sure grown indifferent to ancient 
traditions, political ones at least. 
Her processions are essentially mili- 
tary, whether they be in honor of a 
royal bride or a “ miraculous virgin.” 
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The people from circumstances think 
more of their martyrs of the revolu- 
tion of 1830 than of the Due d’Albe’s 
victims ; and those marvellous legends 
which the Brugeois reverence (where- 
of, by the way, an old Belgian writer 
remarks, “no one can doubt but that 
the church and sensible people disap- 
prove of such fancies”) are only to be 
found in the bye streets of Brussels, 
where musty book stalls and old 
curiosity shops may be ransacked by 
antiquarians and polemical essayists 
to their hearts’ content. 

There, where the haughty mer- 
chants of Lombardy once dwelt, and 
watched the rich argosies floating by 
the quays, all is now dirt and squalor; 
and Superstition holds her reign, 
represented by revolting images 
arrayed in filthy garments. We were 
one evening loitering on a bridge over 
a canal where certain remains of 
exquisite architecture made a picture 
in the sunset’s giow, when two young 
soldiers mame before a kind of pent- 
house, in which was a ghastly group 
of the virgin Mary and her dead son 
streaming with blood; they burst 
into a shout of laughter ; a poor old 
woman had made a shrine for herself 
there with a wretched taper in a 
paper sconce ; she looked up meekly 
from her dreamy vespers, and waited 
patiently till the ribald laugh died 
away. Wewere sorryfor her in every 
sense ! 

Still the glories of the Grande 
Place at Brussels are by no means 
departed, though this is no longer, as 
in the sixteenth century, the aristo- 
cratic quarter of the town. During 
the fétes of 1851, we saw the Hotel 
de Ville there lit up as if by magie, 
and embodying the idea of a vast 
casket framed in gold and studded 
with gems. But horrible memories 
are connected with this part of 
Brussels. Here, though Philip the 
Second’s sway began with a tourna- 
ment, it closed with one of those Auto 
da Fés which so fully interpreted the 
spirit of the inquisition, and roused 
the knights of the Golden Fleece to 
remonstrance, or, as the Duc d’Albe 
termed it, “sedition.” It was then 
that Ghent sent forth her preachers 
into Holland, on which Spain _re- 
venged herself by a fearful parade of 
the condemned in Brussels. Blood- 
coloured standards headed these 
cortéges. Tolling bells mingled with 
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the doleful chant of choristers, and 
the unhappy victims were made ob- 
jects of mockery in their yellow gar- 
ments, studded with devils painted 
black ; a paper crown, surmounted by 
a human figure in flames, completed 
this infernal masquerade, and the 

r wretch’s mouth was gagged lest 
nis cries should awaken the compas- 
sion of the multitude. When we 
add that these executions were 
reserved for grand fétes, innumerable 
victims being collected to swell the 
triumph of the Awto-da-Fé at which 
the king assisted in person, taking 
his place below that of the Grand 
Inquisitor, and bareheaded, we may 
feel thankful, indeed, when we 
read of King Leopold’s royal progress 
through his dominions, ‘and rejoice 
with the Belgians that the “ oldest of 
modern constitutions,” however strong 
may be her national instincts in favor 
of ancient traditions, is yet content 
to work under a less exciting, but a 
more enlightened and we hope a more 
enduring government. If there are 
no Charlemagnes, or bold Dukes of 
Burgundy in the Brabant of the pre- 
sent day, thank God, there are no 
viceroys from Spain, and no inguisi- 
tion; and perhaps not the least 
remarkable and pleasing point in the 
present page of Belgian a is the 

rfect harmony existing between a 

cing and his people whose forms of 
faith are so utterly opposed to each 
other. 

To do Brussels justice, it must not 
be forgotten that, it was by her 
manufactures she first attracted the 
notive of the world; Bruges, however, 
soon surpassed her, and was eventu- 
ally selected as the permanent resi- 
dence of the Counts of Flanders, 
whose Moorish palace forms so exqui- 
site a feature in the architecture of 
the old town to this day. Thomas 
Colley Grattan, in his interesting tale 
of “ The Heiress of Bruges,” has made 
us familiar with this grand Byzautine 
pile—a monument of the crusading 
furor—and with that lovely walk by 
the Dyver, where the Quai de Rosen- 
tial is washed by the stream on which 
Gondolas were wout to glide when 
Spanish cavaliers serenaded Braban- 
tian beauties. Those dark and bro- 
ken casements of the Palais des 
Frances once were wont to blaze with 
light, when Burgundian dukes and 
Spanish governors held their banquets 
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there. Beyond the Quay rises the 
turretted roof of the Heiress’s home, 
and one almost expects to see a light 
in one of the quaint windows, and a 
sweet face illuminated by it looking 
into the starry night.— Yonder, Notre 
Dame in stern magnificence lifts her 
lofty spire, and hark to the chimes in 
the belfry of the Halles ! 


** Like the psalms from some old cloister, 
When the nuns sing in the choir, 

And the great bell tolls among them 
Like the chaunting of a friar.” 


It was in honor of the wealthy 
wool-staplers of Bruges that Philip 
the Good instituted the Order of the 
Golden Fleece, on the 10th of January, 
1430, when he married Isabella of 
Portugal. So says history; but a 
chronique scandaleuse provides a pen- 
dant for the legend of our Order of the 
Garter, by declaring that the institu- 
tion had its origin in the love which 
Philip bore to a lady with golden 
tresses. Fancy that procession in the 
Grande Place at Bruges nearly four 
hundred years ago, when four and 
twenty cavaliers, in scarlet robes and 
with chains of gold about their necks, 
moved in a stately procession of nobles 
and wealthy citizens, Philip and his 
bridethecentre of the gorgeous crowd ; 
while above all rose the magnificent 
chorus of priests and acolytes, clouds 
of incense overpowering the fragrant 
breath of flowers, and groups of 
beautiful women looking down upon 
the show! Fancy, too, pictures that 
fair lady of the glittering locks gazing 
from her lattice with a scornful smile 
upon her lips, as the people shout in 
honor of the bride whom they believe 
to be the true heroine of the pageant. 
Poor frail mistress of Philip’s heart ! 
her empire ended when Isabella 
brought him an heir to the throne. 

One of Philip’s sons and his heir 
was the renowned Charles the Bol, 
who married our Margaret of York. 
It was by the union of their daughter 
Mary with Maximilian of Austria 
that the latter kingdom added to its 
heritage the fertile and populous 

rovinces of the Netherlands, not as 
lgium is at this day, but including 
Holland. 

Walter Scott, in hisnovel of “Quen- 
tin Durward,” gives us a graphic pic- 
ture of these times, when Louis the 
Eleventh sought to aily himself with 
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Charles the Bold by a marriage be- 
tween Mary of Burgundy and his son 
the Dauphin ; but the birth of a male 
heir to the Netherlands checked the 
wily monarch’s proceedings, and 
Philip the Fair was unwittingly a 
source of future misery to Flanders by 
his alliance with Jeanne, daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella ; for under his 
son Charles the Fifth, the most 
powerful sovereign that Europe had 
seen since the days of Charlemagne, 
and one of those hateful tyrants whom 
history flatters,* the Brabantian pro- 
vinces became “ the Spanish Nether- 
lands.” Holland did not cast off the 
yoke till thetime of Philipthe Second ; 
but even when nominally indepen- 
dent, that little kingdom felt the crash 
of struggles which convulsed her 
neighbours, and she suffered conse- 
quently not a little in her commerce. 

The foot-prints of the march of 
time are very vivid in old Bruges. 
She is careful not to obliterate them. 
She welcomes King Leopold on the 
very spot where Philip the Good 
moved among the knights of the 
Golden Fleece. She parades a gal- 
lant company of archers in memory 
of the seven champions who helped 
Silvius Brabo to slay the giant of the 
Scheldt ; and exhibits with pride a 
little silver cup which our Queen 
Victoria, when she visited Belgium, 
presented to this said company of 
* Arbalétres.” If a swan be found 
injured on one of the canals, she has 
the seigneurial bird carried with due 
ceremony across the Grande Place, 
and under charge of a gend’arme, 
before the magisterial bench, that 
proper evidence may be obtained as 
to the cause of injury, and a certain 
penalty awarded ; for in former days, 
the crime of killing a swan was 
yisited by death, as was symbolled 
by representing the creature with a 
golden collar round its neck, the chain 
typifying condemnation to the gal- 
leys if convicted of wilfully hurting 
it. Swans are looked upon by the 
Brugeois as next to sacred, and we 
believe the law is yet unrepealed, 
which forbids any but nobles from 
keeping these birds, whose majestic 
beauty adds another grace to the 
streams fringed with linden trees, and 
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spanned by elegant bridyes, intersect- 
ing the city. Detested even as the 
Spaniards were at a later period, the 
Brugeois retain much belonging to 
them that is picturesque. Those 
lofty gables which Napoleon would 
have pulled down had his career con- 
tinued, form a feature in themselves 
and harmonize perfectly with the re- 
mains of the most elegant of costumes. 
The large sombrero and ample cloak 
seen at Belgian funerals are from 
Spain ; but while in Bruges the hum- 
bler classes of women adopt the 
hooded mantle—similar in shape to 
the Irish, which they too got in their 
trading days with Spain—the Ant- 
yepene shroud themselyes in the 
faldh, or mantilla, the dark eyes and 
raven hair often completing the illu- 
sion; though we cannot always say 
as much for the foot and ancle. 

From Spain, too, came the taste for 
cards and dominoes, which, with 
smoking, seem to be the only recrea- 
tions of the men in Belgium. 

But it is in their preparations for 
the grand triennial procession of the 
Holy Blood that the Brugeois put 
forth all their strength. In anticipa- 
tion of this féte, history and pictures, 
sacred and profane, are searched for 
costume with the zeal of a London 
debutante at a state fancy ball, Mary 
of Burgundy is generally the leading 
character of the pageant, and is re- 
presented by some young heiress of 

ruges, whose dress and jewels en- 
gage the admiration and excite the 
envy of the multitude. The very 
anachronisms which mark the order 
of this procession add to its variety, 
and throw a quaint charm over com- 
binations so richly colored. Here a 
group of Burgundians dazzles the eye, 
which is immediately relieved by a 
band of archers; and what though 
heathens and heathenesses may be in 
irreverent proximity to the twelve 
apostles and the four evangelists, we 
are soon refreshed by the sight of an 
arcadian crowd of shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, waving theircrooks and gar- 
lands to the merry music of a brass 
band. After thesemay walk, in graver 
guise, some goodly company of traders, 
who have scarce ok when a proud 


cortége of crusaders sweeps on, to be 


* See too his ‘* Cloister Life,” whence, under the veil of sanctity, he watched the fiery reign 
of his bigot son, Philip the Second, and checked the good iampalses of his sisters. 
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succeeded probably by some grotesque 
masque, headed by a jester who 
knows well how to play his part. We 
would fain close our eyes on those 
living representatives of the Saviour 
and His disciples; and our ears to 
that operatic air from the military 
band that crashes out at such a mo- 
ment; but we must admit, as the 
smart soldiers step by in their jaunty 
attire, that if England has the men, 
the French and Belgians know how 
to dress them. 

Blended with these varied groups 
are the hierarchy of the church, with 
their accessories of reliquaires, cen- 
sers, pictures and statues, over which 
wave embroidered banners flashing in 
the sun ; the massive chorusses of the 
church ascending with the incense, 
and filling the air with music and 
fragrance. 

King Leopold paid a visit to the 
English convent before leaving Bruges, 
in compliment to the British residents 
there. True to the character of 
British institutions of all denomina- 
tions, the grave but elegant simplicity 
of this convent distinguishes it from 
others on the continent. Here are 
neither sculptures nor garlands. The 
sun shines through the fresco painted 
dome ona fine St. Francis of Murillo; 
and the scriptural picture of the 
“denial of St Peter” is a relief from 
the legendary art flourishing in Belgian 
churches.—It is the hour of vespers ; 
a little bell rings; enter priest and 
acolyte; a nun glides im, and dis- 
appears as noiselessly as she came; 
the nave fills with visitors, you 
bend your head for a moment, and on 
lifting it discover that the doors of 
the penetralia have rolled back on 
silent hinges, and lo! a perspective 
which would stir a Mahommedan ! 
A crowd of girls in white occupy 
that dim recess ; each glossy head is 
almost too carefully coeffée, and a 
ribbon of cerulean blue marks the 
delicate contour of the Saxon maiden’s 
throat, while a “ dim religious light” 
steals over the whole and softens the 
tableau. Still, as we gaze on such 
beauty and grace, we cannot help 
wondering if all these white-robed 
creatures are lovely, or if the fairest 
are selected for the front ranks. 

The foremost nun behind the 
grating might sit for a St. Catherine 
or St. Barbe; there is something 
angelic in her soft, and alas! 
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melancholy beauty. The girls within 
chaunt the responses “in a low, sweet, 
solemn tone”—a burst of music peals 
up the frescoed dome, and the rich 
but solitary voice of a nun vibrates 
through the little sanctuary. There is 
silence: the clouds of incense roll 
away, our eyes close again with that 
enthralling emotion which beautiful 
music always evokes, and when 
aroused we believe ourselves to have 
been in a dream ; the penetralia is a 
blank ; the doors have closed on their 
noiseless hinges; darkness has 
succeeded the bright vision of 
maidens in their teens, and lovely 
nuns—vespers are over ! 

But there is in Bruges another 
community of the kind, more interest- 
ing perhaps from a certain veil of 
mystery which enshrouds it, and 
from the fact—easily explained by the 
unhealthiness of the locality in which 
the convent has unfortunately been 
placed—that most of its votaries 
either die young or lose all appearance 
of health soon after entering it. The 
Red Nuns are of the aristocracy of 
Belgium ; their vocation is entirely 
“ contemplative,” and thus they lead a 
life utterly devoid of human interests. 
So soon as they have taken the vows 
of the order, and assumed the scarlet 
robe in honor of the Saviour, they 
bid farewell for ever to their families. 
Never till death “ unbinds the silver 
chain” are their visible forms brought 
in contact with the world. Then they 
are laid out, dressed in the robes and 
accessories of the order, with fresh 
flowers strewed about them, and tall 
tapers shedding a serene light on 
their fair, young faces; the gates are 
thrown open to the public, who are 
permitted to view the corpse from a 
distance, the chanted requiem con- 
tinuing throughtheday. Itwouldbein 
bad taste to intrude further into the 
agen of this gentle sisterhood ; 

ut we cannot refrain for relating an 
anecdote received from sound authori- 
ty while at Bruges, and which we 
fear is but too true an illustration of 
that “ English impertinence,” which 
brings well bred and kindly mannered 
people into such disfavor on the conti- 
nent, as too frequently deprives them 
of the opportunity of proving that 
such impertinence is the exception, 
not the rule, of our conduct abroad. 

The Red Nuns lead a life of such 
strict seclusion, that except for an 
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occasional glimpse of a scarlet robe 
through the snowy fretwork of that 
part of the chapel appropriated to 
them, or the aeneld sound of a 
solitary voice within some veiled 
shrine, no one would be aware of the 
presence of such beings; neither do 
they receive visitors of any kind after 
once taking the vows. Now, amid all 
this mystery, this awful stillness, 
imagine the sharp clang of the con- 
vent bell pulled by no gentle hand ! 
The portress answered the bold sum- 
mons. An Englishwoman asked ad- 
mittance as a matter of course; the 
portress quietly replied by announ- 
cing the rules of the convent. 

“ But,” said the person, “‘ I am one 
of the attendants of Her Majesty the 
Queen of England, now in Bruges !” 

At that magic name the poor por- 
tress hesitated, and while she hesi- 
tated the intruder crossed the thres- 
hold. The request or rather demand 
““to see a Red Nun in the costume of 
her order,” was carried to the supe- 
rior, and one of the youthful sisters 
came down to the convent parlour, 
where the uninvited guestawaited her. 
After minutely examining the shape 
and make of the scarlet robe, the blue 
scapulary, and the modest coif, and 
taking a close survey of the fair re- 
cluse’s countenance and figure, the 
unmannerly woman put down a piece 
of money—a franc, as well as we re- 
member—and de as she would 
do from the Egyptian Hall, after a 
visit to the Aztecs orthe Zulu Katfirs. 
We need scarcely suggest that the 
insolent intruder made a disgraceful 
use of her sovereign’s name. She 
could not have been one of our Queen’s 
attendants. After this the doors of 
the convent were closed against all 
strangers, who had hitherto had oc- 
casional access to the Superior and 
her novices. 

We have only to open one of the 
numerous handbooks on Belgium to 
become acquainted with the names of 
the great art-treasures of Bruges, 
brought thither at first under the 
impulses of vanity rather than of the 
taste of its wool staplers, and cared for 
since by just appreciators of their 
value; but a huge volume would not 
contain the details connected with 
them. Our space then warns us to 
be careful how we indulge in such a 
theme, and we must e’en take our 
leave of this storehouse of painting, 
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sculpture, and carving, to say nothing 
of gems, porcelain, laces, and relics, 
which have filled the “old curiosity 
shops” sincethe daysof Maria Therése, 
by just one glance at the pride of old 
Bruges, Hemling’s famous chasse or 
casket of St. Ursula, who, with her 
celestial militia”’—her “eleven thou- 
sand virgins’”—many of them “ re- 
cruits” from Ireland by the way,—so 
saith the legend—set sail from Ply- 
mouth sound on her pilgrimage to 
Rome, and got murdered for her pains 
on her route back, vidé Cologne. 
Hemling painted this casket in return 
for the hospitality shewn him by the 
monks of St. Julien, and a lovely 
series of miniatures it presents. Our 
Queen Victoria duly ired it when 
exhibited to Her Majesty at Bruges, 
and it is worthy of remark that the 
face of the fair saint in the painting 
bears a striking resemblance to the 
Sovereign of Great Britain. 

Saint Ursula was English — “a 
princess” no less, says the legend, a 
rare little book compiled from the 
ancient Crombach ; and alas for the 
“legion of virgins,” among whom 
moved “the lovely Florentina, the 
powerful Asparis, the modest Verena, 
the charming Euphrasia, the tender 
Balbina,” and so on—including cer- 
tain lovers of the said damsels and 
their chaperones, “a lady of distine- 
tion.” Alas for the prestige of “ the 
celestial militia,” whose muster roll 
at the close of the story is reduced to 
Ursula and seven companions, under 
their true but less elegant names of 
Brictula, Martha, Saula, Sambaria, 
Saturnia, Gregoria, Pumosa and Pal- 
ladia, and who were martyred at 
Cologne in the year of Christ 220! 

Farewell for the present to old 
Bruges, its silent highways, on which 
boats, very like Chinese junks, gaily 
painted, curtained within, and decked 
with flowers, glide through the paths 
where Spanish gondolettas and goodly 
merchant barges oft-time wended 
their noiseless way! Farewell tothe 
Minnie water, once the scene of dead- 
ly fight, and now the rendezvous of 
youths and maidens who seek to read 
their destiny in the love-stream ! 
Farewell to its glorious monuments, 
time honored and most beautiful in 
mellow age! Farewell to that loft 
tower of Les Halles, beneath whic 
King Leopold feasted so lately, and 
whence Longfellow saw the sun rise 
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upon the fertile plains beyond, and 
watched the waking of the city. 
Farewell to the singing birds, whose 
notes thrill us the more keenly be- 
cause of their poor blinded eyes! 
Farewell to the blackbirds and 
thrushes rejoicing in the tall trees by 
the ancient Bourse, where the pretty 
Brugeoises gossip and make lace in 
the doorways. The very lunatics and 
pauper children, even the deaf and 
dumb inmates of the noble institutions 
of Bruges are plying their bobbins to 
produce the fabric we call Valencien- 
nes. Give one parting look up the 
gorgeons aisles of Notre Dame ; one 

¢ glance through the solemn nave 
of St. Sauveur; a kindly adien to 
that busy, active little sister of mercy 
whom we have met daily for weeks 
in our rambles ; a bow to that hand- 
some young cuirassier, and away to 
the train in the wake of royalty ! 

What glorious weather for travel- 
ling! A golden glow tinges the corn- 
fields, the orchards are teeming with 
fruit, the bees busy in the hedgerows 
of cottage gardeus; the cattle are 
knee deep in the tall grass, beneath 
the loaded boughs ; the white patches 
of buck-wheat dazzle the sight at one 
point, the lilac clover refreshes it at 
another ; the flax waves its delicate 
blue bells in the summer haze, and 
the cowboys open their sleepy eyes 
and watch the train from their shady 
resting places under the alders. Cot- 
tage doors are open ; the household 
garniture glitters like burnished gold, 
and the pretty housewife comes forth 
in her holiday costume ; the striped 
petticoat, the trim jacket of a ditfer- 
ent hue, the dainty cap with long 
gold earrings hanging below the broad 
lace flaps, and a chain of gold, with a 
cross appended to it, gleaming on her 
bosom. She is no longer a girl ; but 
she is fresh and fair, and throws a 
charming bit of life into the still pic- 
ture. Such are the scenes of peace 
and plenty which bless the eyes of the 
wayfarer as he traverses the rich 
plains of modern Brabant ! 

When Uncle Toby, who we verily be- 
lieve had the honor of serving in the 
18th Royal Irish—when Unele Toby, 
we say, talks to Trim of “ Flanders,” 
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he carries back his ip to Namur 
and Dendremont. e scene of poor 
Le Fevre’s death rises before us as we 
tread these battle grounds, this cock- 
pit of Europe, where Marlborough 
conquered, and by the way got lam- 
oned by his saucy enemies the 
‘rench. We still hear ‘‘ Malbrook” 
in Flanders ; the gamins chaunts it in 
the streets, the reapers in the corn 
fields, and flaming prints, illustrating 
the theme in all its absurdity, may 
be bought for two sous apiece. 

A trifling circumstance led to the 
popularity of the song in France. The 
ill-starred Marie Antoinette having 
obtained the services of a simple 
peasant woman as nurse toe the Dau- 
phin, was one day struck by the 
smartness of an air “ which,” says the 
relator of the anecdote, ‘made the 
young prince open his eyes to the 
name of Marlborough!” The gay 
queen’s fancy was touched by the 
sprightly tune; even the king took 
up the refrain, and from the private 
apartments of Versailles to the sta- 
bles the song made a furore in Paris, 
Beaumarchais even introducing it into 
his opera of “ Figaro.” 

The thing, in fact, took ; a rage for 
the name was evinced in many ways ; 
stuffs, silks, ragouts, carriages, furni- 
ture received the stamp of fashion 
with the title of Malbrook ; in short, 
“nothing but the fall of the Bastille 
put a stop to the furore ;” and it was 
revived again when Napoleon, albeit 
he had no taste for music, took to 
humming the air! “ Indeed,” con- 
cludes the antiquarian, who goes as 
seriously into the theme as though he 
were tracing the source of some 
heroic poem, “we are inclined to 
think with Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand, that it is very probably the 
same air as that sung by Godfrey de 
Bouillon under the walls of Jerusa- 
lem. !”* This flourish of trumpets 
winds up with the brazen assurance 
that “the Arabs chaunt it to this 
day.” 

So much for “ Malbrook.” Mean- 
while the “superior antiquity” of 
Namur claims our attention. 

At Mons, Namur, and Liege, amid 
the rugged landscapes of Hainault, 


* Notw thstanding the fallacy in stcne in the Grande Place at Brussels—the statue of 
Godfrey —we have good reason to think that the stout old crusader was a Frenchman from 


Loulogne, He lies buried at Mount Culyary. 
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the Romans first raised their stan- 
dards. Here the Belge gave battle 
to their invaders, and shook the 
legions which they could not disperse. 
At Namur they threw up their re- 
doubts, and placing their women and 
children within them, made one da- 
ring effort for freedom. At dead of 
night they crossed the Sambre, pene- 
trated the heart of the Roman camp, 
and drove out the auxiliary troops ; 
but in vain they opposed their osier 
shields to the tried armour of their 
enemies ; out of sixty thousand war- 
riors but five thousand were spared 
to bear the news of slavery to the 
trembling women and children. The 
Belge submitted with an ill grace to 
the Roman yoke, and Hainault has 
ever continued to maintain an aristo- 
eratic precedence over the commercial 
districts which separate it from Hol- 
land.t 

The army of Belgium draws its best 
soldiers from Hainault. These are 
the Walloons; and so superior are 
the humbler classes in this Pays de 
Valons considered, in comparison 
with those of the Northern provinces, 
that even servants are sought for in 
Hainault. Their language is scarcely 
intelligible to strangers, but they 
speak French very generally. 

The scenery about Namur is stri- 
king, enpechally when compared with 
the environs of the “cities of the 
plains.” Its old castle, hewn out of 
a solid rock, crowns a craggy steep, 
and has a grand effect, albeit Joseph 
the Second, who certainly was not 
“the man for the situation,” destroy- 
ed many of its bastions. Joseph 
wanted the virtue of toleration, and 
curbed the people’s taste in their 
great pageants ; a very opposite policy 
to King Leopold’s. 

The archeologists of Namur pre- 
tend to trace its foundation to the 
days of King Solomon! Others date 
its origin from the time of Sambron, 
a German prince, who gave his name 
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to tlie river. Our King William the 
Third besieged Namur in 1695. 
Despite the strength of its fortifica- 
tions, it has frequently changed 
masters ; and in the convulsion of 
the first French revolution it shared 
the fate of other Brabantian cities. 
In antiquity, Mons stands next 
to Namur. Her noblesse consider 
themselves of the most ancient blood 
in the Netherlands. Julius Cesar 
built the first fortress here fifty-six 
yeats before Christ, and Cicero was 
the first préfet of the city, which rose 
from amid the Roman fortifications. 
The Cathedral of St. Waldru superse- 
ded the Pagan Temple of the vane 
gods, and here the first organ pealed 
its Christian orisons. ven the 
women of Mons seem to have been of 
a more determined spirit than usual, 
for we read of the Counts of Hainault 
doing battle with the abbess and 
canonesses of St. Waldru. The ad- 
vent of the Normans, however, itt 
898, checked such “ civil” discord ; 
and when St. Bruno was sent from 
Rome in the tenth century, he re 
established harmony in the church 
for a time. The ladies revived the 
old quarrel, however, fighting it out 
this time with the prebendaries, who 
uncourteously closing the gates of the 
cathedral upon them, my lady abbess 
and her nuns, “in voices strong and 
clear,” sang their matins outside the 
walls, with such force and fervour 
that the gentlemen were fain to yield ! 
St. Bernard preached the crusades 
first in Mons, and the Beguinage here 
is the oldest “ Ladies’ club”’* of the 
kind in Belgium. It was when 
Mons passed to the House of Bur- 
gundy that Brussels became the 
resort of the aristocracy, and the 
magistrates of Mons were often visi- 
ted by crowned heads. Such was 
their magnificence, that sovereigns 
delighted in their fétes ; and the com- 
pany of archers here formed the mo- 
narch’s body-guard on such occasions. 


+ Holland as Batavia, from Bato, the date of whose existence is unknown, must have 
yielded to the Romans before the Belge, and formed doubtless part of the ‘* auxiliary troops.” 
Tacitus asserts that the Batavians excelled all the people on the Rhine in military spirit. 
When subdued by the Romans, “they paid their tribute in soldiers, and from them was formed 
a cavalry which composed the most efficient part of the Roman armiés; they astonished the 
Dacians by the dexterity and bravery with which they swam their horses across the Danube to 
attack those people, and for a long period they were the Guards of the Roman Emperors. 


* The Beguines are not bound by severé vows, and may come and go as they list. 


Per- 


sons who have read Lady Morgan’s “ Princess,” will remeniber that the interests of the story 


is incréased by the héroine being a Beguine. 
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About five years ago the quiet of the 
ancient town of Mons was disturbed 
by a terrible “judicial drama,” when 
a noble of Belgium, Count Hyppolite 
Bocarmé, was, with his wife, 
tried for the murder of the lady’s 
brother. The circumstances were 
rendered the more atrocious by 
Madame Bocarmé turning evidence 
against the miserable man she had 
instigated to the crime, and who on 
her testimony was executed at Mons. 
The story fills a place in modern 
causes célébres. The unhappy bro- 
ther, who was on the eve of marriage, 
was inveigled to the old moated 
Chateau de Bury, and there in the 
gloom of a November evening forced 
to swallow a dose of nicotine (a distil- 
lation from tobacco) which Madame 
Bocarmé and her husband had been 
eoncocting for a fortnight previously— 
taking their turns at dead of night to 
retire into a deserted corner of the 
chateau, and there watch the “ caul- 
dron” containing the deadly potion. 
The trial was attended by thousands 
of persons, and will never be forgot- 
ten; but the closing scene enlisted 
certain sympathies for the miserable 
man, who had evidently been a tool 
in the hands of a daring and ambiti- 
ous woman. Her “stoicism,” to 
quote the record,—on the evening 
of her husband’s condemnation, was 
awful. Day having closed, the court 
blazed with light ; ranged round the 
white walls were the judicial authori- 
ties—the chief of them in his scarlet 
robe—and the gend’armerie ; a breath- 
less silence pervaded the crowd, as a 
bell rang, and Comte Bocarmé was 
summoned into the hall. As he 
entered, people saw hope shining in 
his eyes. His wife was called next. 
She was veiled, and a wreath of white 
roses encircled her bonnet ; she took 
her seat. A gend’arme parted her 
from the count. The fatal ‘“ Yes” 
(“ guilty”) failed to shake the calm of 
Monsieur és features, but at 
the “No” which acquitted his wife, 
he cast a glance of unutterable tender- 
ness towards the author of his ruin; 
the mother of his three little children ! 
“ Lydie Fougnies Bocarmé,” said the 
judge, “‘ you are acquitted ; you may 
descend.” She rose calmly from the 
eriminal’s bench; as she passed out, 
her husband cast upon her another 
look of indescribable tenderness. 
There was no responsive glance ! She 
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never even turned her head towards 
him! Next day she was seen para- 
ding the streets, “assisting” at the 
great festival of St. Waldru ! 

The count was executed in the 
ublic square at Mons, in July, 1851. 
t was said that one of the reasons 
for giving Madame Bocarmé the op- 
portunity of escape from the penalty 
of crime by the sacrifice of her hus- 
band, was the request made by the 
Queen of the Belgians before her 
death, that capital punishment should 
never more be inflicted on women in 
Belgium. Count Bocarmé’s family, 
who had good property and an old 
title, obtained permission from the 
Se to change their names. 
t is believed they have left the 
country. Madame figures occasion- 
ally in the English journals, She 
has made herself conspicuous by her 
extravagance, and by the censures 
she has incurred under the law for 
neglecting her children ; nevertheless 
she has had several offers of marriage, 
and is considered attractive and 
devout ! 

Happily there are rare instances 
of such crime in Belgium. An 
industrious population and a tolerant 
king are elements which must eventu- 
ally work together for good; and 
it must be added, too, that the stern 
example shewn in beheading Count 
Bocarmé, who, “ because he was a 
noble,” it was never believed would 
suffer death, has had its proper 
weight. ene during the past year 
or two some sh things have been 
said about the Belgian press, and the 
encouragement given to political re- 
fugees, we believe that even these 
——— have been set at rest since 
the treaty of peace ; and on the other 
hand it may be remarked that there 
is perhaps no part of the continent 
where so many English families of 
fair means and high respectability 
have taken up their abode. The 
correspondent of the “Times” had, 
indeed, well tested the sentiments of 
king and people, when, in his graphic 
victure from the Grande Place at 

ruges, he sketched the figure of 
Lord Westmoreland, in “ the English 
scarlet,” at the right hand of the 
Belgian sovereign. There was a 
strong significance in the reference to 
so simple an incident ! 

ANTWERP, which has been the scene 
of great festivity during the progress 
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of King Leopold, first set the example 
of commercial activity in Brabant. 
Her traditions, as we have shown, date 
far beyond those of Bruges, and every 
year the gigantic effigy of Antigone, 
and the papier machée wife the citi- 
zens saw fit to give him at a later 
period, are paraded through thestreets 
in company with the triumphal Ru- 
bens car, and what Sam Slick would 
call the Sogdollager, or President of the 
Scheldt, a huge mimic whale which 
spouts water whenever the crowd 
thickens round him. 

When Queen Victoria saw this pro- 
cession from the balcony of the King’s 
House in the Piace de Mer, Her Ma- 
jesty laughed so heartily that the 
merry crowd dashed into the shower, 
and got wet for the special amuse- 
ment of “ cette bonne petite dame, la 
Reine d’Angleterre ;” and when some 
of her suite descended into the Place, 
and drank the vin @honneur with the 
fair charioteer of the car of Rubens— 
always the most beautiful woman of 
her class in Antwerp, by the way— 
the entente cordiale between England 
and Belgium was recognized with 
shouts that almost came up to “ ce 
charmant cheer Anglais,” as Canrobert 
calls the hurrah of British soldiers. 

Antigone, for he is worth descri- 
bing, stands eighteen feet high. Be- 
fore ee his annual public appear- 
ance, he and his wife are fresh painted 
and gilded. We saw them both 
undergoing their toilette. The giant’s 
beard was in curl-papers! His head 
was covered with a Roman helmet, 
decorated with a scarlet plume ; and 
what with the toga, the fresh paint, 
&e. he reminded us extremely of— 
Paul Bedford in an Adelphi traves- 
tie! The giantess is two hundred 
years her spouse’s junior ; “‘ yet,” said 
M. Verachter, the kind and intelli- 
gent archiviste of Antwerp, who at- 
tended us as graciously as he had done 
the Majesty of England, “ you see 
she does not wear so well. The pa- 
pier machée of her day is inferior to 
that of Antigone’s.” 

Weshall be forgiven for thus dwell- 
ing on apparently a trivial subject, 
for two reasons ; first, because these 
effigies belong to the archives of the 
city of Antwerp, and are looked upon 
by the populace with a sort of super- 
stitious veneration ; and secondly, be- 
cause we have little doubt on our own 
minds that Antigone came from the 
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Crimea! The oldest records speak 
of him as a Russian; and he was 
therefore, we fully believe, one of the 
Cimbri who overran Gaul, and were 
finally driven out by the Romans. 
These Cimbri came from Cimbrica 
Chersonesus, near the Euxine, and so 
little was known of their country, and 
so evil were the reports of its “ Cim- 
merian darkness” and barbarity, that, 
according to Plutarch, Homer drew 
his images of hell from what he had 
heard of this dismal region. There 
be some who think that Homer and 
Dante, too, might have been inspired 
by the awful images of a later day. 
But what is past cannot be mended, 
however it may serve as a warning ! 
Meantime, rely on it, Antigone was a 
Crimean hero ! 

Antwerp rivals Bruges in the 
grandeur of her collection of paintings, 
and boasts of Rubens as if [ were & 
living artist. They are justly proud, 
too, of him as a statesman. He came 
at the moment when the Iconoclasts, 
infuriated by the conduct of Philip 
the Second, had rendered art a bye 
word and a mockery. It was he who 
repaired these disasters, and not only 
filled the public buildings and 
merchant alae of Antwerp with 
his gorgeous paintings, but enriched 
those of all Europe, from London to 
St. Petersburg, from Madrid to 
Vienna. Moreover, he settled state 
questions with tact and judgment 
when he came on a mission to England. 

One of the most touching yet gor- 
geous scenes in Antwerp must have 
been that in which Queen Victoria held 
so prominenta place ; when Her Majes- 
ty went to the Cathedral to see those 
wonders of Rubens’ pencil, the Cruci- 
fixion and Descent from the Cross. 
Through the garlanded streets passed 
the Sovereign of the Isles, the whole 
of the civil guild en grande tenue— 
from the giant to the policeman. 
All the soldiery were drawn up, and 
the people shouted as the cortége 
passed ; so soon as her Majesty stepped 
within the western aisle of the 
magnificent edifice, the  cler 
advanced to welcome her, and the 
gigantic organ pealed forth “God 
save the Queen.” The whole town 
was in tumult ; at night the illumina- 
tions flooded the city with light, and 
out on the Scheldt were heard the 
shouts, the song and laughter of the 
merry people, the royal squadron 
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burning blue lights, and the banks of 
the river glittering with lamps 
wreathed with flowers. 

Under the circumstances there was 
something striking in the sight of the 

ht sent by the ‘King of the Nether- 
nds with his ambassador on board 
to pay his respects to the Queen of 
England. As Queen Victoria, Prince 
Albert, and their uncle embarked 
with Her Majesty’s ministers, the 
standard of England was hoisted at 
the main, and the old flag of Brabant 
floated at the fore. Then the citadel 
gave tongue. The Dutchmen could 
not have liked that, we think. The 
royal bark moved majestically through 
the waters of the Scheldt, the English 
men-of-war manned their yards, and 
the tars cheered the Queen as she left 
all het followers far behind, and 
hurried on to Liefkenshoek, the 
boundary of Belgium and Holland, 
where the horizontal tricolor of Hol- 
land superseded the red, blue, and 
yellow of Brabant ; and the sailors 
from a Dutch frigate saluted. 

The citadel of Antwerp is to us of 
the present century an object of con- 
siderable interest. If, at the idea of 
its foundation by the bloody Duke 
d’Albe, we shudder with horror and 
disgust, we find our best sympathies 
enlisted in favor of that gallant 
General Chasse, who in 1832 so 
desperately resisted the French ar- 
tillery, that when Marshal Gerard 
with his aides-de-camp, the Dukes 
d@Orleans and de Nemours, entered 
the ruins of the fortress, the marshal 
exclaimed that ‘ Chasse had done 
well, for that he could not have held 
out another day.” 

The fall of Antwerp completely 
severed Holland from Brabant; the 
French were féted by part of Belgium, 
but England was looked upon as 
having taken a rather “shy” part in 
the matter, in sending some of her 
ships to the mouth of the Scheldt; so 
much so, that when some years after, 
news of our Indian disasters rea:hed 
the Antwerp sociétés (clubs), some 
young jans to exult over 
the sad tale of Chilianwallah. ‘Dont 
chuckle, my lads,” said a grand vieux 
moustache. “J know the English well ; 
I was in Napoleon’s army, and fought 
against them. Whenever they meet 
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with reverses, it is from some oversight 
of their own, and woe betide their 
enemy when the day of retribution 
comes !” Soon followed the d h- 
es which proved how well the old 
soldier knew us! 

Though fallen from the magnificent 
— she held till the days of 

hilip the Second, who seems to have 
done all the evil his father Charles 
the Fifth wanted the energy to do— 
the people of the “ Haute Commerce,” 
as the great merchants are called, are 
wealthy and influential in Europe. 
Four years ago they decidedly depre- 
cated the separation from Holland, 
and the latter country by the way 
has lost nothing, so far as her trade 
is concerned. She still sends her 
fleet forth, to return with the riches 
of the east, and, as a maritime nation, 
keeps up the character she earned 
under Van Tromp, when he hoisted 
his besom at the mast to “sweep the 
seas,” and did it with a vengeance, 
till our Blake thrashed him with the 
horsewhip ; and,mark you, this was the 
origin of the pennant our admirals 
carry at this day. 

GHENT sits enthroned like a queen, 
crowned by the church of St. Pierre ; 
but her glory has faded, and, like 
Katherine Parr, she seems to mourn 
in solemn state the loss of her former 
grandeur. Ghent has been the chief 
sufferer by the separation of Holland 
from Belgium. Less fortunate, too, 
than Bruges and Antwerp, no one has 
arisen since the days of the Iconoclasts 
to repair the mischief they did to the 
public buildings. Charles the Fifth 
said punningly to a Frenchman, “ Je 
mettrais tout Paris dans mon gand * 
(glove).” The same thing might be 
said now ; but its very size is against 
the renewal of its splendour. Indeed, 
the chief residences are on the banks 
of the canal ; and, by the way, wethink 
that of al] towns in Belgium, Ghent, in 
addition to the interest she possesses 
in the superb relics of past ages, 
presents the greatest advantages for 
persons desiring cheap and good 
education for their families. Rents 
are lower than elsewhere; not long 
since there were a thousand houses to 
let, and as yet the markets have not 
been too sharply tried by the infiuence 
of British gold. 
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The looms once worked by the 
tissue weavers are now replaced by 
English steam power. The walls ofa 
cotton factory have risen on the ruins 
of the fortress built by the bold 
crusader Baldwin, one of those 
Counts of Flanders who succeeded the 
governors of Antwerp, Foresters, as 
they were called. The court once 
ringing with the clang of knightly 
armour is crowded with unsightly 
wagons, and the din of the mule yenny 
fills the space where the minstrels of 
the banquets celebrated the glories of 
Ghent, and the renown of her bold 
citizens. Monsieur S——, the owner 
of this factory, is wealthy, and he and 
others of his class employ a vast num- 
ber of poor people. Still, the very 
contrast between these cotton spinners 
of the present day, and their prede- 
cessors who corresponded with the 
Medici and defied Charles the Fifth, 
who witnessed the last chapter of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece ever held 
in Brabant (by Philip the Second), and 
whose splendid fétes cast an occasion- 
al glory even now on shattered fanes 
aad deserted altars, is painful, and 
searcely to be understood by those 
who have not been there. 

In these modern days, the building 
most cared for is that which contains 
the ball, concert rooms, and theatre. 
Priceless marbles support the roof, 
and exquisite sculptures are set off by 
velvet hangings from Courtrai. 
Innumerable mirrors reflect the illu- 
minated scene at night, and the 
atmosphere is rendered perfect by the 
application of steam. 

ut from this resource of the 
modern aristocracy of wealth, it is 
sad to turn to old St. Bavon, which, 
despite the repairs it has undergone, 
is still an evidence of the misery 
entailed by religious feuds. One of 
its twenty-five chapels, mereover, is 
the shrine of what some consider the 
great wonder of Belgium—Van Eyck’s 
Adoration of the Lamb; but to our 
mind the crypt below the church was 
worth all the rest, from its association 
with the past, when hundreds of 
worshippers, concealed from their 
enemies, celebrated the rites of their 
church amid the horrors of sickness, 
famine, disease, and death. The 
Gantois boast to this day, as well 
they may, that while they held the 
glaive in one hand against invaders, 
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they built this noble pile of St. Bavon 
with the other ! 

Ghent is one of the grand dépots 
for troops, and Belgium sends her 
soldiers under canvas every year, 
that they may be ready for any emer- 
gency. The Plein St. Denis is a 
noble field for a review. We witness- 
ed one there some time ago, and 
were not more struck with the effici- 
ency of the troops than with the 

uliar beauty of the cavalry horses. 
hey are a refined type of those 
magnificent chargers which we see 
worked in the tapestry at Blenheim, 
or in the pictures of the Flemish wars. 
But the elegant race of Andalusian 
horses, which Rubens delighted in 
when he took his evening rides, is 
extinct. 

The citadel, prisons, public gardens, 
and charitable institutions of Ghent 
make great amends for the decay of 
past glory, and many a stately 
Pleasaunce in the environs of the 
town still tries to rival—as the legiti- 
nistes of France do the busy bourgeois 
of Paris—the little chateaux staring 
out of groves and gardens yet in their 
infancy. There isa moral in this ; the 
great gutes of the Pleasaunces are 
rusty and overgrown with weeds; no 
one is visible ; while the grounds of the 
modern domiciles are gay with flower 
beds and temples, in which groups of 
young people sit working, or watch- 
ing with lively interest the train as it 
rushes past, filled with its motley 
freight of priests, soldiers, peasant 
men and women, burly merchants, 
and though last, not least, the English 
family on its travels! 

They still show you the house in 
Ghent in which Louis the Eighteenth 
awaited the issue of the battle of 
Waterloo. For many yearsafterwards 
the owner, a Flemish noble, had the 
rooms kept in the order in which they 
had been left by the royal family of 
France. Shade of Louis le Grand ! 
hadst thou been but conscious that a 
King of France sat waiting in a bye 
street at Ghent for the crown which 
Britain fought for, couldst thou have 
rested in thy tomb? 

Belgium may thank Holland to 
this hour for the shrewdness she 
displayed in resisting the rapacity of 
Louis the Thirteenth and Fourteenth ; 
and albeit certain clauses in the treaty 
of Munster, in 1648, gavé rise to 
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quarrels which were not set at rest 
till 1832, the ambition of France was 
ee checked under the good 
aith existing between Great Britain 
and Holland, who kept up such a 
force under Marlborough, Prince 
Eugene, and latterly the Duke of 
Cumberland, as sorely worried the 
roud and chivalrous marshals of 
rance. Even under Napoleon, Hol- 
land was comparatively favored, for 
Louis Bonaparte was moderate and 
just. 
; One word more about Holland, 
while she is on the tapis. From first 
to last, commerce has been her watch- 
word, though she has also highly 
encouraged the arts. The spirit of 
enterprise, like her rafts on the 
Rhine, has carried her through many 
a political whirlpool ; and as, in creat- 
ing her extraordinary cities and 
entrepots, she has turned every inch 
of ground to account, so in the 
commencement of her commercial 
wer she established relations with 
rabant through Ostend, founded on 
the simple secret of curing herrings.* 
The Gantois are perfectly aware of 
the bee-like propensities of Holland, 
and regret that they have no longer 
any partnership in her undertakings ; 
but they are doing the next best 
thing to such partnership; they are 
working their way on utilitarian 
principles, as any one may see who 
takes the trouble to visit the factories 
and bleaching greens, and to watch 
the heavily laden barges on the grand 
canal. At present Ghent may be 
considered in a state of transition ; 
but let the sun of peace shine on her 
somewhat longer, and she will arise 
strengthened and refreshed by labour, 
and, under God’s blessing, success. 

A fine view of LizcE is caught 
through an arch that spans the rail- 
way. This is one of the first cities 
built by the Romans after crossing 
theRhine. The Teuton Rhine border- 
ers resisted the legions as obstinately 
as the warriors of Namur; such a 
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bloody battle took place as made 
Ceesar say, “it was the worst day the 
army had ever seen ;” nevertheless, 
they planted their eagles on the banks 
of the Maese or Meuse, and made 
Liege their head quarters. These 
luxurious soldiers appreciated the 
beauty of the valley, so admirable, too, 
asa military position; they revelled in 
fat beef and game and fish ; the earth 
yielded them coal and sulphur; and 
nature provided them with those de- 
licious baths which to them were in- 
dispensable. The vine was brought 
hither by them, but the Belgian is no 
wine bibber ; he likes his geniévre and 
biére de Louvain much better. 

St. Hubert, the hunter of the Ar- 
dennes, fixed the episcopal see at 
Liege in 709 ; churches and fortifica- 
tions rose side by side, popes and 
cardinalsemanated from itscollegiates, 
and, as a consequence, constant strug- 
gles rose century after century be- 
tween church and state. The French 
Revolution, like a grenade in a 
quarrelsome camp, startled the jealous 
belligerents, and nowadays Liege is 
too busy in her commercial specula- 
tion to trouble herself with matters 
political or religious. 

Nevertheless, we British people 
consider we “ have something against 
thee,” O Liege! in the matter of the 
war with Russia; when, by the prox- 
imity of Liege to Prussia, implements 
of war found their way to the ene- 
miesof England. Ireland, too, suffered 
from the fact, that in the transport of 
Riga flax seed through Prussia, the first 
choice of the land transport across 
the Russian frontier was given to 
more valuable articles.* 

As we halted on the heights of 
Liege, we thought of Quentin Dur- 
ward and the Lady Isabelle, with that 
tiresome old Countess de Croye ; but 
imagination went further back when 
we entered the city, and beheld the 
florid Moorish architecture of St. 
Jacques. All within it, however, is 
wofully dilapidated ; and it was quite 






have risen in public favor on the continent, as proved by the increase of sixty-six thousand one 
hundred and eighty barrels in the exports of this year, we are at loss to comprehend the waste 
of herrings in Dublin, in August, 1856 ; and are struck by the example of our friends over 


the water. 


There are strong hopes, however, we trust, for the Irish deep sea fisheries, 


* From the reports of the Royal Flax Improvement Society of Ireland, it appears that in 
1855 the flax culture fell off to 98,041 acres, while this year shows a growth of 106,826 


acres, 
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refreshing to pass into the Grande 
Place, and hear the plash of the foun- 
tain which formed the centre of the 
scene ; its great jets of spray flashing 
like jewels in the sun, and cooling the 
area over which were scattered fruit 
and flower stalls. Children were 
singing and dancing round the foun- 
tain, quaint looking babies dozing in 
wicker baskets hung on their mothers’ 
backs, and, to add to the novelty of 
the picture, groups of girls from the 
factories stood ak with piles of 
muskets in their arms. 

The broad Meuse flowing through 
the valley is a magnificent feature in 
the landscape ; once more we breath 
freely after leaving the close streets, 
for the Grande Place presents the 
only open space, and the smell of 
“villainous saltpetre” gives place to 
a delicious breeze. 

There are, besides the large cities 
of Belgium, many nooks and corners 
well worth exploring. The king even 
presented himself at Arlons, a place 
utterly obscure but for its commercial 
interests. Malines and Louvain are 
easily visited from Brussels in a day, 
and Tournay and Courtrai are worth 
competitors with Ireland in the cul- 
ture of flax. 

But for railways Malines and Lou- 
vain would never have been sought 
out by those wise English people who 
seek to educate their children at small 
cost, and under their own eyes. Here, 
too, the guardians of rare art-trea- 
sures extract many a fee from the 
tourists of the hour, who accept as 
gospel truth the most outrageous 
legends related by sacristans and 
commissionaires. 

The Hotel de Ville at Louvain 
should be examined through an opera 
glass. One longs for a model of it 
in Parian, on acrimson cushion under 
a pean. What lacework tracery ! 
what fairy groups of men and women ! 
Each delicate niche is filled with 

ems of art; men in armour ; horses 
Ditted to perfection, with mounted 
standard bearers ; crowned kings, in 
ermined mantles, seated under cano- 
ies with Burgundian nobles; and 
dames in jewelled cieffures, round 
them! Holy families, guarded by 
angels, whose pinions bear the plu- 
me of the swan ; lovely madonnas 
and bearded patriarchs! And all 
this beauty is jammed into a little 
square overshadowed by the cathedral, 
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while a rattling crowd of soldiers 
mounts guard by the lovely shrine 
we have attempted to describe. 

Louvain in its way is as picturesque 
as other cities in Belgium. The 
usual taste for flowers lights up the 
ancient nooks, and the Jive Courte is 
quite a sight in the noon-day sun, 
when the brightly tinted red and blue 
woollens,—the manufacture of the 
place—are hung out of the tall win- 
dows, drapery fashion, for sale. 

Yrres, too, has its flax plains, 
once ploughed by shot and shell. It 
has faded into obscurity from its un- 
healthiness. ‘“ He looks like a death’s 
head of Ypres” is a common saying 
of a sickly person in Belgium. Paint- 
ers, however, find their way hither 
to study the ancient buildings, of 
which les Halles is the most beautiful ; 
it has its tradition, too, of one of the 
towers being the work of devils in 
one night ! Doe, toile d’ Ypres, was 
first made here. 

When Matines was but a village, 
the germ of her power took root in a 
monastery founded by a few poor bre- 
thren. In time, their rights of seig- 
neurie and land gave rise to desperate 
feuds, and after passing through the 
fiery furnace of Spain, Malines, or 
Mechlin, was desolated by the French, 
till in 1706 the troops of Marlborough 
grounded their arms in the market 
place. It isa peaceful, shadowy old 
town now, where women make lace 
in flower-wreathed windows. There 
are no great companies of teinturiers ; 
no emporiums of cramoisies, and vel- 
vets, and cashmere shawls. Even pins 
and needles came from Malines for- 
merly; but as Birmingham beat Na- 
mur, so Gloucester has won the field 
from Mechlin ; and now lace and gin- 
gerbread are the commercial rivals of 
the place ! 

Formerly, knights of the Golden 
Fleece had their stalls in the choir of 
the beautiful cathedral, and mighty 
sovereigns came hither with their 
splended retinues to assist at “ The 
Chapter.” 

An artist after Prout would find 
studies for months in the places or 
squares. Many anoble mansion, like 
the ancient homes of aristocracy in 
Edinburgh, is falling to decay in the 
occupation of humble tenants; but 
wecannothelpcontrasting the tattered 
and soiled ents and naked feet 
of Auld Reekie, with the trim caps, 
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bright kerchiefs, comfortable cotton 
or woollen petticoats, and stout hose 
and sabots, or buckled shoes, of the 
Flemings ; whose household f urniture, 
too, is quite a show, from carved ar- 
moires and brass clamped chests, to 
fairy china cups, and gilt glasses that 
hold just a thimblefull of cognac. 
Their taste, too, for flowers makes a 
picture of every facade. 

Tournay brings us to the frontier 
of France, and besides the advantages 
of its industrial position, being with 
Courtrai and St. Nicholas an import- 
ant flax district, it possesses those 
eee which are best estimated 
xy spendthrifts and duellists! An 
ancient place, indeed, is this border 
town of old France and Belgium ; 
and it is supposed to be the Civitas 
Nerviorum of Julius Cesar. Here 
the Merovingian Kings held their 
state, and here, in 481, died King 

Childeric. He lies in the church of 
St. Brie, where he was exhumed 
during the present century. The 
corpse was discovered wrapped in 
royal robes, studded with bees ; and 
hence Bonaparte alopted the idea for 
the adornment of his coronation 
pariphernalia. 

The cathedral, with its five towers 
only one bearing a clock—hence the 
quibbling pun, “* “cing tours et quatre 
cent (sans) cloches”—stands up from 
the other edifices like a phantom of 
the past, a monumental record of the 
bloody battles which have been fought 
on the surrounding plains. 

Here, as at Courtrai, the flax waves 
its delicate bells where once the chi- 
valry of France was gathered against 
Flanders. It was beneath the walls 
of Courtrai that the victorious Flem- 
ings collected in a heap seven hundred 
and fifty pairs of golden spurs. More 
than ne bumtiond years have elapsed 
since the flower of the French nobility 
were so cut down; yet the memory 
of “ The Battle of the Spurs” remains. 
How deep a moral may we learn from 
the lights and shadows of history !— 
Five hundred years and more go by; 
the Flemings prosper under a king ; 
he isallied with England, France, and 
Austria ; but all national jealousies 
are, to say the least, subdued, and 
the pageant in honor of the Battle of 
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the Spurs makes a part in the jubilant 
processions, arrayed in their utmost 
splendour to greet the sovereign on 
his peaceful yet triumphant way. 

As we write, we are reminded of a 
circumstance which occurred but a 
few years ago at Courtrai, the im- 
portance of which should not be 
under-rated. A well meaning priest in 
Belgium having been applied to by a 
lace manufacturer of, as we were in- 
formed, Limerick—to engage for him 
some young women who might by 
their hints improve the delicate fabric 
here, the people of Courtrai grew 
furious at heating of certain secrets 
in the art finding their way to Ire- 
land, and raised such a storm about 
the poor curé’s ears, inventing, too, 
such dreadful tales about “a forcible 
abduction,” &c., that he was obliged to 
retract the engagement he had made. 
Aun Irish lady, however, with better 
tact, applied quietly to a poor womati 
whose daughter was a lace maker, 
whom she consented to part with 
under proper guidance. Due arrange- 
ments were made, the girl acc -epted a 
salary of twenty pounds a year, inde- 
pendent of board and lodging with 
respectable people, and soon afterwards 
wrote to Belgium in such terms of 
satisfaction, as doubtless induced 
others to think of following her ex- 
ample. 

Very lately, Lord Carlisle remind- 
ed the members of the Agricultural 
Society at Athlone, that the increase 
of flax culture over past years 
amounted to nearly sixty-five thou- 
sand acres.* Such an announce- 
ment at such a time rings in our 
hearts like a chime from a silver bell: 
We all know how Ireland has been 
raised in the eyes of other nations, 
and in her own, by the position she 
acquired at the Paris Kericultural 
Show; and those who have had a 
glance behind the scenes have recog- 
nised the development of a right cor- 
dial spiric, not only among ‘tenants 
and landlords engaged in the friendly 
rivalry, but between the highest 
nobleman of Jreland and the lowliest 
farm servant. The honor of each 
seemed involved in the invigorating 
race for industrial fame. 

Perhaps no assembly of the kind 
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that has yet’ been held could com- 
pete with a Belgian exhibition in 
interest, or even in the beauty of some 
of itsfabrics. It must be remembered 
that for upwards of six hundred years, 
albeit certain checks have been given 
to arts and manufactures, they have, 
like the Belgian king of the present 
age, weathered many a storm, and even 
ina measure held their way through it 
with his Majesty. If the loom stopped, 
the artist worked on ; and in the rush 
of the Iconoclasts, underthe fiery blasts 
of Spain, and the dread ordeal of later 
revolutions, many a chef d’ceuvre was 
carried into private sanctuaries, and 
religiously guarded with reliquaires, 
exquisite enamels of the Holbein school, 
altar draperies of lace, and lovely bits of 
sculpture and wood-carving, till better 
timescame. Painting on glass, which 
had lost its prestige in the Nether- 
lands since the days of Van Eyck, the 
inventor, is now in full revival there ; 
and an altar screen in St. Gudule in 
Brussels, but lately executed in wood, 
will bear the test of a microscope. 
The looms are all in full play again; 
and the nobles, gentlemen, and artists 
are beginning to throw open their 
alleries and studios as cordially as can 
5 desired, especially to English people. 
England herself is hardly aware 
how much she owes to Brabant in the 
way of artists and artizans ; for when, 
during “the troubles of the Pays 
Bas,” as those terrible times were 
termed, many of the industrious and 
talented classes emigrated into Hol- 
land, our wise Queen Elizabeth took 
good care, in return for the aid she 
sent, to have some of these people 
dispatched to England. Not a whit 
did she care for any feeling that ex- 
isted against “foreign talent.” No 
doubt, however, it embittered the 
mind of many a poor artizan at 
home, while at the same time it 
would not fail to evoke the dormant 
spirit of emulation ; and when, some 
years afterwards, Rubens came as am- 
ae from Spain to the court of 
Charles the First, a new and nobler 
impulse was given to the fine arts in 
England. hitehall, Windsor, and 
Hampton Court, many public and 
rivate buildings were enriched by 
is genine ; and his well known reply 
to the remark of an eminent person 


about the court had, it may be sup- 


posed, something to do wit 


raising 
the dignity of his profession. 
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Entering the great master’s studio 
unannounced one day, the courtier 
observed, ‘‘ The ambassador of His 
Most Catholic Majesty amuses him- 
self by painting sometimes.” 

“T amuse myself by playing the 
ambassador sometimes,” replied Ru- 
bens, with a significant smile. 

Besides other advantages that would 
accrue to Belgium and Great Britain 
by an Exhibition at Brussels on the 
plan of our first Crystal Palace and 
that which closed at Paris last year, 
it would bring her people, her no- 
blesse and gentry, artists and artisans, 
into more intimate acquaintanceship 
with us; and thus establish an under- 
standing, which at the present is very 
immature. It is true that from the 
higher classes of Belgian men living 
so much in their Sociétés and Cafés, 
Englishmen and themselves soon be- 
come acquainted ; but, except at offi- 
cial or public sotrées, our country- 
women To little opportunity of 
knowing anything of Belgian ladies, 
It is said of the latter that they do 
not wish to mingle with the English. 
This is not surprising, for if it must 
be admitted that while the easy 
dignity of a well bred Englishwoman, 
always ready to receive her friends, 
is incomprehensible to a Belgian, who 
is never en toilette but for company, it 
cannot on the other hand be denied 
that persons have been tolerated on 
the continent, whose conduct has 
already banished them from respecta- 
ble society at home. This the Bel- 
gians invariably find out, and what is 
worse, they too often see such per- 
sons encouraged and patronized by 
those in authority, whose example is 
looked to by foreigners as the reflex 
of public opinion and public morals 
at home. We speak advisedly; 
many who read this page will recog- 
nize and admit the force of our asser- 
tion. 

It is to these circumstances we owe 
the shyness with which foreign women 
meet us abroad, a shyness legitimate 
and laudable in itself, but from which 
the innocent suffer more than the 
guilty. As regards continental mo- 
rals, that is not our affair. It should 
be our pride and pleasure to uphold 
the honor of the British name where- 
ever we may go ; it is but a kind of pas- 
sive mission, in the fashion we would 
exercise it, and neither exciting nor 
enterprising enough for some of our 








sex ; but, like the seed that germinates 
in silence and in shade, must bear 
fruit in time for good or for evil, and 
the wider the circle of its growth, the 
more beneficial or mischievous its in- 
fluence will prove. 

Courtesy at present supplies, as far 
as it can, the lack of social cordiality 
between the Belgians and ourselves. 
The stranger has the entrée of the 
clubs ; the musical réuntons—another 
great feature in art-gatherings in 
Belgium—and all the public libraries 
are thrown open to him. We have 
shewn how the archives of Antwerp 
were ransacked for our edification by 
Monsieur Verachter; at Brussels we 
revelled in its Bibliotheque Royale ; 
at Antwerp, thanks to M. Boeschardt, 
a British merchant and Waterloo 
officer, we sat in a superb garden, 
listening to fine music that cost us 
nothing ; at Ghent we descended into 
the crypt of St. Bavon; and all by 
the courtesy of intelligent individuals, 
who appreciated our desire for infor- 
mation. But something more than 
courtesy was shown in certain inci- 
dents which occurred in Antwerp, 
shortly before the Russian war burst 
forth ; incidents trifling inthemselves, 
but important as marking the respect 
entertained by King Leopold’s officers 
for those in the service of Her Majes- 
ty Queen Victoria ; interesting, too, 
since he, alas! with whom they are 
chiefly connected fell in one of the 
bloodiest affrays before Sebastopol. 

One afternoon an English baronet 
and his friend, both field officers in 
Her Majesty’s service, had the plea- 
asure to meet at dinner, at the table 
WVhote of the Hotel des Pays Bas, 
several members of the garrison, who, 
happy at such an accession to their 
party, vied with each other in offering 
the strangers every courtesy in their 
power. They opened the prelimina- 
ries of the entente cordiale by an 
invitation to adjourn to the club; 
there the English officers were 
presented to the general commanding 
the garrison, who was won at once b 
that frank and kindly manner which 
endeared the late Sir —— toall 
who knew him. Never having seen 
Belgian troops before, he desired to 
acquaint himself with all that concern- 
ed the profession he loved; and was 
consequently delighted to accept an 
invitation to visit the barracks and 
citadel next morning. At an early 
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hour an officer arrived to conduct 
Sir ——-——- and his friend to the 


inspection, for such it was, as much 
as though the colonel on leave had 
been a general on duty. Men in 
light marching order, others heavily 
accoutred, a others in full dress, 
stood at intervals, awaiting the scru- 
tiny of the British officers, who in 
their turn were exceedingly struck 
with the efficiency of all they saw, 
and especially with the interior econo- 
my of the system they had an oppor- 
tunity of examining throughout; for, 
on the threshold of each new depart- 
ment, the one officer took his leave, 
and another replaced him. The 
courtesy did not end here; next day 
was the féte du roi, which was 
celebrated by a military mass, and an 
inspection of the troops; another 
invitation to be present at this 
spectacle was duly forwarded to Sir 
, and a young officer, as 
before, was appointed to attend him. 
As may be supposed, he left Belgium 
deeply impressed not only by the 
brotherly cordiality of its officers, but 
by the efficiency and completeness of 
the army in every department, from 
the magnificent armoury at Antwerp, 
to the smart cantiniere of that perfect- 
ly equipped corps, the Guides at 
Brussels. 

The King of the Belgians may 
rejoice, his fatiguing progress over, in 
the satisfaction he has given his 
people, by sharing with them, so to 
speak, the quaint and piquantes fétes 
which they have revived to do him 
honor. It is not long since it was 
reported that His Majesty thought of 
abdicating in favor of his eldest son ; 
and some considered that the 
alliance with Austria, while the 
principal parties were yet of ten- 
der age, was but the forerunner of 
such a step. What such an event as 
the birth of an heir to the young 
couple’s high fortunes might lead to, 
it is impossible to say ; in the mean 
time, King Leopold seems to grow 
wiser as he grows older, illustrating 
daily that acuteness of disposition in 
government which marked the policy 
by which he held his throne through 
the shock of political convulsions close 
by. When all looked dark and gloom 
round him, when the people of Bel- 
gium themselves scarce knew what 
to do in the midst of the threatened 
strife between kingdoms, their sove- 
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reign got up a little quiet coup d'etat 
of his own, which met the oceasion 
rfectly. He offered to abdicate if 
is people saw fit! They hesitated— 
but not for long. “ How shall we 
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better ourselves?” they asked, and 
the king remained — sovereign of 
Belgium by the grace of God, and, 
most certainly, by the will of the 
people. 


POETRY, GOOD, BAD, AND INDIFFERENT. 


LIKE a very grievous murrain the 
cacoethes scribendi isabroad. A ter- 
vible disease it is, tingling at the 
ends of the fingers, and sending hor- 
rible delights and pains, shaking 
hopes, and conceited fears to its 
source—a verrucose development of 
the organ of self esteem. It is as it 
was in the days of Horace; one will 
spin us out a thousand verses stand- 
ing on one leg—and one idea. Ano- 
ther will be seized with Pierian 
thirst, and lo! as he stoops to drink, 
the fountain subsides, and he is aban- 
doned on the sand of prose. Another, 
essaying Parnassus, finds when too 
late he has mistaken the mountain, 
and that he treads the hill of the 
terrible Chimera. It is our own 
fault. The public capacity is Curtian ; 
it must have the best thrown into it, 
or it will not close. We ask for 
writers, and like Tarpeia we are 
crushed with our own request. The 
all producing earth never poured 
forth with such fecundity as the all 
mothering press. Much need, oh 
typeful mother ! hast thou of a season 
of barrenness, till some Isaac, full of 
fresh young life, have time to germi- 
nate—the child of genius and of joy. 
Doth not thy lesion bosom throb 
with indignation as the more leaden 
sheets pass over thee? How oft has 
a second edition stirred thee to pain 
ineffable ! Far otherwise was it with 
thee in the days of thy primal being, 
when William Caxton drew from thy 
bosom, where his fame reposed, the 
deep black letters of the “ Recuyell of 
Troy.” What a great antique memo- 
ry is that! Zhen men considered for 
many years before they stamped the 
immortality of printing on the unex- 
pressed thought. Now we plunge 
into type, and it never occurs to us 
that we have made our imaginings 
immortal. We do not recognize now 
the importance of our own ideas, and 
that is the chief reason that they are 
so generally worthless. Whatever 


we write is read, will always find 
readers of some class, and through 
them we necessarily influence all 
future time—it may be by infinitesi« 
mal gradations. This may seem fan- 
ciful, but it is a true and solemn 
thought. We shouldever write with 
the veiled face of the great Future 
watching and solemnizing all, as did 
the Egyptian skeleton. We do not 
say that men should write only for 
the future ; but, while writing for the 
present, let them remember that the 
present is ever changing to the future, 
in fact, that there is no such thing as 
present time at all. It is for this 
reason, that men do not recognize the 
importance of what they are doing, 
and for the consequent harmfulness 
of their productions, that we are 
fearful of the multitudinous poetics 
of this time. 

Every man writeth what is right in 
his own eyes. The press teems with 
poems of the foolishest ; truly, with 
few of the noblest kind. There is 
but one hope for us, and it may seem 
a paradox to say so. It lies in the 
very cause of the misfortune. It is 
the liberty of the press. Is not free- 
dom the parent of all nobleness ? and 
would not the foolish element become 
sheer idiocy or madness by restraint. 
There is no hope, of a truth, left for 
us but in the freedom which will per- 
mit this diluted folly to evaporate, 
and perchance, which may the Gods 
grant, leave a precipitate of sense at 
the bottom. But the situation of the 
poetry-reading public at present is 
that of a prima donna almost choked 
with bouquets. The boxes write, the 
pit writes, the galleries write, and on 
every possible subject. We are a 
verse-writing nation. The danger 
is that we shall cease to be 
a poetic nation. Let us think 
more and write less. The red hot 
bar of poetical feeling is violently 
hammered out into nothing but 
sparks, instead of being slowly weld- 
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ed into poetry. We think our 
thought out too fast, and then we are 
reduced to thinking about thinking, 
and feeling about feeling, instead of 
slowly progressing by producing 
thought from thought, and feeling 
from feeling. 


The world is too much with us, late and soon 
Getting and spending we lay waste our 
powers, 
We have given our hearts away—a sordid 
boon, 


It is but too true. We give our 
hearts away, all in a hundred pages 
or so, and we give nothing worth the 
giving. We have not kept them long 
enough. We have never learnt the 
great lesson of life—to wait. It was 
not till the idea of Paradise Lost had 
lain germinating for half a life, that 
it sprang into the stately tree. It 
was not till the calm twilight of exist- 
ence had fallen round the path of the 
Great Puritan, that the Epic of Eng- 
land was composed. Then, when the 
destruction of outward sight had 
separated him from outward beauty, 
he took refuge in the still cathedral 
of his soul, and it was filled with the 
light of Paradise. But we will not 
wait. We imagine every moment of 
feeling to be an age of feeling. When 
we are morbid, we feel by intuition 
that the mantle of Byron has de- 
scended on us. 


In that moment o’er our soul 
Winters of memory seem to roll. 


When we feel permeated with the 
beauty of the world, and recognize 
therein somewhat akin to our hu- 
manity, we cannot but feel that 
Wordsworth’s muse is ours ; and so—— 
we begin to write. But it is one 
thing to feel, and another to express. 
To but few of the sons of earth is 
given the gift divine of ‘ adequate 
expression.” It is true that we are 
these men in a certain sense; our 
intuitions do not lie. Wordsworth’s, 
Byron's very beauty to us is that 
they express what we feel, and what 
we are, and what we could not put in 
words. They call upin us feelings which 
we find that we have possessed, but 
which we had not recognized before, 
which lay in the heart, waiting like 
silent strings for the wind to 
vilnate. Ina few words, they supply 
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us with, and make known to us our 
own feeling. But the poetasters of 
our time write as if expression were 
as easy as feeling, or thinking. Such 
is the case only when the ideas to be 
embodied are fully rounded in the 
mind of the poet. But these men 
endeavour to clothe in words thoughts 
whose shadows they have only seen. 
Like Ixion, they embrace a cloud 
instead of a goddess, and a monster is 
produced ; whereas, if they had waited 
a little longer, they would have 
realized a good, and avoided a fault. 
They Seat hanb gained the idea ; and 
they would not, owing to their imper- 
fect conception of it, have expressed 
in twenty lines what might have been 
done in two. 

As on a former occasion we have 
borne witness to the abiding excel- 
lence of the highest poetry of the age, 
and, above all, to the true and filtered 
purity of the poetic idea, as combining, 
after years of gradual development, 
the natural, practical, imaginative, 
passionate, loving, human, and spiri- 
tual elements, it is but fitting that we 
should say a few words on the lower 
classes of poetry at present, which 
have arisen either by imitation, or by 
a false admixture of the poetical ele- 
ments. We cannot but compare the 
writings of some of the poets of the 
present day to pdtes de foie gras— 
Richly seasoned unwholesome poems. 
Of this class especially is that to which 
a living poet has given the sobriquet 
of spasmodic. It has in reality arisen 
from an attempt to unite the spiritual 
and sensual element. In Bulwer’s 
Zanoni, Glyndon, when endeavouring 
to reach the spiritual existence of a 
Rosicrucian, is enticed away by sen- 
sual pleasure, and attempts to grasp 
the reward without passing hamaek 
the stage of trial. It is exactly what 
these sensualistico-spiritual poets do, 
They daub the wall with untempered 
mortar. It is this mixture which 
causes the indescribable confusion in 
which the reader finds himself inyolv- 
ed, when he is in the centre of a poem 
like “ Balder, or the Life Drama.” 
To poems of this class Horace’s de- 
scription may well apply. “In the 
upper part a beautiful woman, beneath 
a loathsome fish.” They are essenti- 
ally unhealthy, certainly in their effect 
on the generality of readers, and we 
fear on the on of the poets them- 
selves. The tendency of youth is to 
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grasp at crude and wild ideas, attrac- 
tive from their very crudeness and 
wildness, without thinking of effects. 
This is a very trite remark, but it is 
none the less true. The effect of these 
poems isto make men discontented 
with plain thinking and strong think- 
ing. Its teaching is that a poet of 
the soul must through a tornado 
of passion, an rsonally feel all he 
aspires to re hauk It is identical 
with the teaching of some to young 
men—* Sow your wild oats ; the corn 
afterwards will be all the better.” 
Such may be the case; the crop is 
sometimes all the better for it, but, as 
Tennyson well writeson the very point, 


Oh, if we held the doctrine sound 
For life outliving heats of youth, 
Yet who would preach it as a truth 
To those that eddy round and round ? 


We may apply the same reasoning to 
the postulate of this school. A man 
may make a better poet for having 
felt passion deeply, but is it necessary ? 
We trow not—we doubt whether 
Shakspeare was ever as jealous as 
Othello, or as conscience-stricken as 
Lady Macbeth. Finally, we have no 
hesitation in saying that the eager 
recipient of these Poems has ruined 
his poetic taste, or if not, when he 
enters real life, he is disgusted with 
their unreality; and the strength of 
thought necessary to get rid of them 
oftentimes ends ina struggle which 
makes all poetry distasteful. 

There is another class of poets 
who are called, and some of them 
very falsely so, transcendental. Tran- 
scendentalism transferred to poetry 
has adopted a om e method of ex- 
plaining itself. t was partially 
comprehensible ae has now be- 
come all but incomprehensible. This 
is owing to the language in which it 
clothes itself. The Transcendental 
Poets write for themselves and for ne 
one else. They use a jargon which 
none but the initiated understand. 
It is as incomprehensible in common 
circles as the flash dialect would be 
in St. James’ Square. It is the 
Mumbo-Jumboism of literature. It 
is unfortunate that they will make 
use of their lingual enormities, when 
Wordsworth has shown us what may 
be done with simple English, aud 
when Milton has made it almost in- 
spired. It is further unfortunate— 
for their meaning is oftimes of value. 
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We do not believe that this strange 
tongue is natural to them; it is but 
a grotesque suit of clothes. Let it 
be thrown off. It is better to be 
naked to all the world than dressed 
forafew. We fear that these men 
who pass, twisting and circling like 
“the serpent more subtle than any 
beast of the field,” through the fair 
Paradise of the English language, 
will finally gain for themselves the 
serpent’s curse. Emerson, who, is 
perhaps the essence of Transcenden- 
talism, is yet comprehensible enough ; 
for he condescends to use his native 
tongue in its purity, and frames his 
sentences according to the understood 
rules of English grammar. Mr. 
Browning, for example, whom we 
recognize as a true poet, and whose 
dramas are strong with intuitive con- 
ception, is yet so strange and uncouth 
in his modes of expression, that he 
repels numbers whom he might at- 
tract. The story of the great come- 
dian who took up as his first book, on 
recovering from a fever, Browning’s 
“‘Sordello,” and after reading three 
lines cast it down, and with a face, 
half terror, half fun, exclaimed, 
“ Merciful Goodness, have J lost my 
senses ?” is but the story of thousands. 

Next on the list is another class. 
The voluminous. This is a more 
melancholy case than the last. The 
transcendental expression gives at 
least a spur to thought. But the 
characteristic, the essential difference 
of the poems written by this class of 
men, is an Somalis absence of 
thought. These are men who flow in 
rhyme as naturally, as copiously, and 
not so beneficially as the village pump 
in water, “‘ in one weak, washy, ever- 
lasting flood.” These are men who 
to a hundred pages of sentimentality 
add a single thought as a flavor; w hose 
minds seem diluted to the consistency 
of weak whey ; who can, as the three 
madmen, get drunk each night on 
toast and water; who “die of a rose 
in aromatic pain,” and whose only 
striking fault is that they each and all 
labor under an inexplicable impulse to 
impart their weaknesses to the public, 
which wades hopefully as of old thro’ 
volumes of stanzas and sonnets, and 
poems and mettes, and finally 
dozes off to sleep, thankful at least 
for the innocent nature of the nar- 
cotie. 

There is yet another class of poets, 
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and it is at these that we look with 
sorrow, for they have forfeited their 
individuality. There are several 
phases of this, but the chief one takes 
its rise from a desire of displaying a 
distinctive peculiarity to the world, 
and so gaining surprise or admiration. 
It is strange that in aiming at this 
they lose the very thing they aspire 
to. Poets of this class devote them- 
selves to a particular line, and when 
they have chosen this, set themselves 
to work that they may develop feeling 
for it. Many of these men are writing 
now. We are afflicted with The 
Patriot, The Sorrowful, The Lonely, 
The Sentimentalist, The Worshipper 
of the Beautiful, The All- admiring, 
The All-denouncing. All are equally 
bad, so far as they cease to be natural. 

We do not complain of their writing, 
but we do complain of their not 
writing what they are, or what they 
feel. Nothing is more interesting to 
the individual than the experience of 
another individual. The expression 
of true, real conceptions, were it even 
on an apothecary’s bottle, would be 
pleasant to read. We should be able 
to form some idea of what the man 
was. ‘But no,” say they, “that 
would be too common; the public 
must see our conservatory where we 
keep our exotics.” They will not give 

us flowers from the garden or the 
hills of the heart; they even go 
further, for it is these flowers which 
they pre-eminently despise, though 
we hope in some cases unconsciously. 
The minds of these men are filled with 
ideas culled from foreign parterres, 
till finally they believe that these, and 
these alone, are their own. For this 
they pay a terrible penalty. They 
lose the power of individual thinking 
and feeling. They do not even know 
when an idea belongs to them, or to 
some other man. They live a false 
life. They are adrift in a sea of tum- 
bling confusion, and at last, if they 
will not recognize their error, this 
confusion becomes their proper life. 
In this they sink to the very deepest 
depth of intellectual futility. If they 
would but realizethat there isnoneed of 
separating themselves from the whole 
of humanity in orderto become distinct, 

they would regain their individuality. 

Only as weal doe in and working 
in the universal, do we keep ourselves 
individual. Only i in dividing from the 
whole do we cease to be individual. 
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Let each one of us be, as Emerson 
says, “‘a unit 7 creation ;” a unit out 
of creation ceases to be one, it becomes 
anothing. Let us take a lesson from 
nature. There is not a leaf on any 
tree which is the same as another, 
and yet the thousand leaves of one 
oak wave ina beautiful and satisfying 
unity. 

Tn these remarks we would not be 
understood as referring to any per- 
sons, but merely urging on the poetic 
minds of this time the necessity of 
avoiding the falsehood of extremes, 
the incongruous admixture of opposing 
elements, and the necessity of a free 
self-determination towardsthe natural 
and truthful in the poetic develop- 
ment of the individual mind. We 
are not blaming persons ; we are con- 
sidering classes of poetry abstractedly. 
Moreover, even in the very lowest of 
these classes there is an element 
which elevates, and which must ne- 
cessarily influence our island homes 
for good. There is an earnestness, 
however misdirected ; there isa love, 
however faint, of the beautiful, true, 
pure, and good, which raises our 
poetic idea, even in its meanest out- 
ward development, above that of the 
Byronic period. There is a faith in 
somathieg- _— and repose in the 
thought of the future. There is a 
stretching forth of hands and hearis 
into the darkness unexplored, that 
they may feel after and find truth, 
which promises a clearer heaven of 
song to England. Men, as has been 
said, “are in some sort that which 
they desire to be,” and then let but 
the desire last, and it will gradually 
fulfill itself. We speak not here of 
those poets who have crowned the 
time with thought; yet we cannot 
but say, that if many of those who are 
called second-rate were but to shake 
off the formalism and imitation to 
which they have self-determined their 
own will, and step forward freedmen 
in the sight of the infinite things to 
be received by an open heart, they 
would reach heights which would 
rival the summits where, content with 
glory, and self-wrapped in the in- 
tuitive realization of everlasting 
beauty, our great poetic fathers sit. 
But to attain this they must be self- 
determined men. They must allow the 
activity of free thought to work freely 
in a free world. They must gain the 
power of receiving impressions from 
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all things into a heart which has all 
its windows open, and where the un- 
chartered air dissipates all prejudices, 
all foreign collections of ideas, and 
allows the judgment free course for 
calm and well balanced conclusions. 
When they succeed in this, in freeing 
their own mind, the imagination an 
the passion will work forth on the 
judgment without influencing it too 
much, and they will become poetically 
free. This will increase poetic power 
in the nation; this will impart new 
pulsations to the veins of all men; 
for in the harmonious diversity which 
makes the being of all things, and of 
society, no one can work for all with- 
out working for himself, or work for 
himself without working for all. The 
success or failure of one is the success 
or failure of all. 

Taking up one of the books com- 
mitted to our criticism, we were re- 
joiced to find one which approached 
this ideal. “The Rev. Archer Gur- 
ney’s Poems,”* though not exhibiting 
much delicateormetaphysicalthought, 
and very little of the imaginative 
faculty, yet are well worth reading, 
if it were only that here we meet with 
a free man ; one who, having attained 
to a consciousness of his own self-acti- 
vity, necessarily wishes that all men 
should be similarly free. This desire 
runs as a clear clang of joy through 
most of his poems. It is refreshing 
as acataract to meet with such a man- 
ly vigorous sense of life, with one who 
does what he has to do because God 
has given it him to do, and who sees 
a reality and an influence in all things. 
This is the opening poem of the book, 
and it is a fitting portal :— 


FOR WHOSO NEEDS, 


Come, rouse thyself, Acastor, man ! 
Life’s glades lie fresh before thee. 

Nay, who would yield, while fight he can ? 
Believe, the heavens are o’er thee. 

Go where thou mayst, do what thou wilt, 
This truth shall round beset thee, 

All vain despondency is guilt, 
For God ean ne'er forget thee. 


This still foreboding angry strain 
From ruddy lips perplexes ; 

Of false alarms the shadowy train 
The friends that prize thee vexes. 
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Methinks, at once t’were better place 
Grey head on boyish shoulder, 

Than wax in every moment's space 
Some thousand ages older, 


Come, rouse thee! God was never served 
By sleeping or by sighing. 

*Twere better e’en the courser swerved 
Than idly stretched as dying. 

A gallant task demands thy years : 
Thou seem’st as wholly given 

To wear away thy life by fears ! 
Well-droppings rocks have riven. 


O cheer thee! cast aside for aye 
These hypochondriac fancies. 

If cheat ourselves we must and may, 
Be’t not with Dutch romances. 

No, rather let a fairy swarm 
Of phantasies up-buoy us; 

Too much of hope can scarce do harm, 
And action should be joyous. 


Then as this moral strain began, 
It ends to reassure thee: 
Up-rouse thyself, Acastor, man ! 
The boundless heavens are o’er thee. 
Go where thou mayst, do what thou wilt, 
This truth shall round beset thee— 
All vain despondency is guilt, 
For God can ne’er forget thee. 


Before a heartfelt, clear smile like this, 
we naturally expect that Humbug 
should drop abashed ; and so it is, 
and moreover, the wailing, and cry- 
ing, and marvellous roaring of certain 
Carlylists, who say that every body 
is wrong, and never show any body 
what is right, but are content with 
denouncing, are treated in the follow- 
ing lines, as pod should be, with a 
genial life which smiles them into 
good humour and truth, 


AN ANGRY HOUR, 


Am I then born out of season, 
Dropped in an age and clime 

When honest speech ranks for treason, 
Single opinion is crime ? 


O would’st thon hurry me, nature, 
Back to those frank days of yore, 
When art had swathed not a creature, 

Bolstered behind and before ! 


Let me but ’scape from this chatter, 
* Progress, Reform, and Advance,” 
Platform-parading, Tongue-clatter, 
Worlds weighed and judged at a glance! 


* Songs of Early Summer, by Rey. Archer Gurney. London: Longman, Brown, Greene, 
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All this intense declamation, 
Thundered in leaders and verse ! 

** Ho, for the age, and the nation!” 
Would ye were better or worse ! 


Hopeless convention doth bind ye, 
E’en while ye ring your self-praise : 
Let me go before or behind ye! 
I never can trot in your ways. 


And the answer :— 


Friend, have you rattled your thunder ? 
Believe, you're the last man, hor first, 

To groan out wrath, raving, and wonder : 
Pray groan, lest the safety-valve burst ! 


Haply your age and your fellows 
Are not quite sueh blanks as you ween, 
And time, while it tempers minds mellows ; 
Morn blusters, but noon is serene, 


Doubtless the age has its weakness ; 
Yet, friend! our life’s claims are not few. 
Just stand in the circle, with meekness, 
And you shall find something to do. 


We are gladto read this. To despair 
of the world is to destroy your chance 
of ever making it better. To despair 
of the world ends in despairing of 
yourself. Moreover, all false senti- 
ment, as in poor Byron’s case, has a 
tendency to end in falser fatalism. 
On this rock many a fair bark is rent 
and overwhelmed. We weep our 
fancied misfortune, or continue to 
weep over our real sorrow, till out of 
our tears there rises a gloom, a phan- 
tom, and a shape which haunts us all 
our life with a cry of doom. On the 
contrary, we have much to be happy 
for. 


The present is thy mortal lot, 

Then let not care thy soul benumb. 

We are but pilgrims here on earth, 

And cause have we to joy alway 

That such swect flowers should spring to birth 
On these bleak pathways where we stray. 






In the same poem, “ Twilight on the 
Drachenfels,” Mr. Gurney also recog- 
nizes a greattruth which redeems us 
from the unhappiness and false misery 
which we make out of our lot, if it is 
not cast in the loity circumstances we 
think befit us—that all the meanest, 
simplest, and commonest things in life 
and nature are hallowed into symbols 
of the eternal and the noble, by the 
touch of the Son of Man. All things 
are, as it were, rendered sacramental. 
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Yea, and the valleys once were trod 
By one who thrones o'er space and time ; 
Thence sacred rests thy meanest sod ; 
Thence is thy simplest flower sublime ; 
Thence is each thought, each word, each deed, 
That careless morta's transient call, 
Immortal in its boundless meed, 
And in the atom lurks the all. 


The liberty of heart which we recog- 
nize in Mr. Gurney’s book necessarily 
presupposes a mind based on certain 
large principles; and through all 
these Poems there is a clear undertone 
of calmness and reliance and courage, 
which ever follows when life has re- 
solved itself into order and unity be- 
neath the rule of a few great truths. 
In so far as Mr. Gurney, or any poet 
has attained to this, so far all the 
enigmas of this worldare open. This 
insight, this glance through “ plaited 
lies,” this fearless look is the true con- 
dition under which a mind becomes 
clearly poetical ; because then it sees 
the foundations of nature and life, 
and attains to an humble boldness of 
heart. It is the knowledge of this 
by our poets which raises our poetic 
idea so high. 

There are in these poems a delicacy 
of conception and an insight into the 
more refined sympathies and feelings 
of our nature, which we do not often 
meet with. It is true that a free, 
bold, self-determined, manly human- 
ity is oftentimes the most tender and 
refined. This surprises us only be- 
cause we have notreflected sufficiently 
on the strange duality in our nature, 
which mingles the feminine and the 
manly. At random we select a few 
thoughts :-— 


Love’s very essence is to give 
What ne'er was seen or dreamt before. 


And again, we become what we 
love :— 


Men know thee not, men dare to scorn and 
hate thee ; 
Seek in my bosom nobler sympathies, 
Though in myself unworthy all to mate thee— 
Yet in my love to thy pure height I rise. 


And in the poem on a Factory Girl :— 


All things to her seemed dear and kind 
That others pain had given, 

For goodness good in ail can find 
And carth to love i 


heaven. 
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This is very delicate :— 


Her soul is with the loving God, 
Her frame hath changed to flowers. 


Some of the ballads have the true 

German afflatus, that wonderful con- 

densed suggestiveness which came to 

us first in song from the court of 

Weimar. One, “A Ballad”’—and 

another, “ Omens,” are well worth a 
srusal., 

We may have dwelt too long on 
Mr. Gurney’s poems ; but if our read- 
ers will read for themselves, they will 
hold us excused, The number of sub- 
jects treated of, the differing modes 
of thought, the manner in which Mr. 
Gurney shows us the stages by which 
his judgment on any point was ma- 
tured, instead of giving usthe matured 
judgment. The quaint proverbial 
stanzas suggest so much, that we could 
not write less, and we feel as if we 
had not written enough. 

We will embrace all we have to 
say of censure upon Mr, Gurney in a 
few words. In the very freedom of 
mind which is his great excellence 


lies the fault he possesses— his judg- 
ments are too rash; his freedom is 
not sufficiently under the law of a 


free reason. At times his opinions 
run away with him, “ ventre a terre,” 
and he arrives in a tract of strange 
country, where there is no landmark 
that he knows, and whence he comes 
back with his opinions, jaded and 
wearily confused, like melancholy 
steeds. Still there is good teaching 
all though the book, even in the 
failures. His mind, principle-led, can 
even fall to rise the. better. As he 
says in one of his proverbs :— 


When they abuse thee, the great and the small, 
Lose not thy temper, nor answer at all ; 
Simply do what thou feel’st to be good, 

And thou at last shall be understood. 


“ Poems by Mrs. Machell”* combine 
with some nicety of expression adegree 
of effort which prevents us recogniz- 
ing them aseither above mediocrity, or 
below it. They are quietly content 
with their position. ere is much 
tenderness, but not the delicate dis- 
section of thought which so particu- 
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larly belongs to the finer feminine 
organization. Her muse trembles 
oftentimes on the confines of some 
great thought ; but it is only seldom 
that it is grasped. Nevertheless, 
there are clear, broad, sunny pictures 
which glance -upward beseechingly 
from these pages, and are pleasant to 
read, for they are natural and preten- 
tionless, ‘ Ernest and Genevra,” 
from which we quote a few passages, 
is perhaps the best poem in the book ; 
not better in expression and poetical 
feeling so much as in the connected 
thought and delineation of character 
which weave it into a whole. The 
description of the loneliness of Genev- 
ra, and the consequent effect on her 
character, are well drawn, and some- 
what in the style of Wordsworth ;— 


For slighted, scorned and joyless grew 

The childhood that no parent knew, 
Beneath a stranger’s care ; 

She never would complain, but still 

Her heart could have no kindly thrill ; 
Her feelings none could share, 


At length, neglected, hurt, and spurne¢, 
From other minds she proudly turned, 
To contemplate her own ; 
Then first sie had some happy hours ; 
She felt her intellectual powers, 
And sought to be alone. 


To her, too, nature gave delight, 

The glories of the starry night 
With rapture filled her mind, 

And in the depths of loneliness 

She felt a joy that few can guess, 
So pure and so refined. 


In solitude her faney caught 

A deep and powerful cast of thought, 
A wild and mournful tone ; 

And as to none she could impart 

The wayward feelings of her heart, 
They all uncurbed had grown. 


This is one of the best specimens of 
Mrs. Machell’s poetry. There are 
several other portions of poems that 
would be worth insertion; and in- 
deed, on re-reading them, they seem so 
much better in spirit and conception 
than on the first perusal, that if we 
had room we should quote more of 
this lady’s thought. The princijle 
embodied in “ The Page” is so full of 
truth, that we are glad of its expres- 


* Poems and Translations by Mrs, Machell. London: John W, Parker and Son, West Stran , 
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sion, though the 
cast of the story es us regret that 
Mrs. Machell did not throw aside her 
foreign predilections, and give us 
a simple-hearted English tale. The 

rinciple is briefly contained in the 
fast two lines :— 


wiarly French 


And guilt may be hidden, and danger lies 
In the midst of the holiest sympathies, 


It is too true. It is the perversion 
of the most godlike thing within us 
which is the cause of the profligacy 
which is gnawing at the entrails of 
English life. Were the truth of this 
more realized, the institutions for 
bettering the morals of the poor, and 
the model-jails, and the mad-houses 
would all be ordered better, and di- 
rected with more certainty towards a 
radical and lasting cure. 

“ The First Regret” is a graceful 
poem, and has descriptions scattered 
through it which bespeak a heart open 
to the infinite teaching of nature. 
Here are a few lines :— 


Her lovely eyes, filled with a power intense, 
Shone in the brightness of her innocence. 
. * * . 


The buoyancy of her young spirit found 
An echo in her voice, whose silver sound, 
Limpid and pure, had, in its thrilling tone, 
A harmony and music of its own ; 
And as it rose into the air, that voice 
Bade all around her listen and rejoice. 

. ° * 
Before she knew me, years had left no trace: 
Love had no previous records to efface ; 
The only future that before her lay 
Was the calm evening of each happy day. 


The story of Dolorida is most pain- 
fully like a scene in Eugene Rae's 
Wandering Jew. The translations 
from Victor Hugo are well managed 
and carefully done. In truth, half 
the book is filled with renderings 
from the French; and we trace in 
Mrs. Machell’s own try a half 
French character, which, we are glad 
to say, sits most uneasily on the natu- 
ral part of her mind. e would that 


all who are enamoured of foreign 
literature would eschew the writings 
of a wild, unnatural, and fevered 
school, and give their attention to 
Lamartine and others, who have not 
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so much restored as built a new and 
purer portico for the poets of France to 
walk in. Wehad wished to say some- 
thing of Mrs. Machell’s rendering of 
the legend of St. Christopher ; but 
to all those who desire to see the true 
meaning of the ancient story fully dis- 
cussed, Mrs. Jameson’s book on “ Le- 
gends and Legendary Art” is open. 

“ Adventures of a Summer Eve,™* 
by William G. T. Barter, constitute a 
sum total of experience probably not 
ever before passed through by any 
country gentleman. Mr. Barter goes 
forth at eventide for a walk, and 
musing on the summit of a hill, 
euphoniously named Hog’s Back, is 
suddenly astonished, for beside him 
he is aware of 


A glistening shape, whose aspect sweet 
And large calm eye, not unfamiliar seemed. 


This is the Spirit of Criticism, who 
talks much truism and much sense, 
and who finally carries off the gentle- 
man in a sphinx-head chariot, which 
is thus described with some power : 


It seemed of pearl, but of a thousand hues 

Still changing to the eye, and all inscribed 

With characters it seemed of every tongue 

Ancient and late, with hieroglyphic signs, 

And arrow-head, and granite-haunting runes, 

Inmystic interchange: distinct appearing now, 

Now blending into one, And at the prow 

Of this strange boat or car, which might be 
either, 

A head of sphinx looked out—cold, cruel, 
calm, 

But yet of sweetness irresistible 

To win the gazer's soul although he die, 

And longer had I gazed, but she bade enter, 

** For time doth wear,” she said, *‘ and long 
our way. 

Thro’ life ne’er loiter, time by forelock take.” 


The last line, which is given to the 
Spirit of Criticism by Mr. Barter, we 
cannot believe to have been hers. In 
this instance we think that some evil 
demon has deceived him, for in all 
due deference we humbly submit that 
it is unworthy of any one, more es- 
pecially of a spirit, moreover the 
Spirit of Criticism. For many pages 
after, our impression wasthat Mr. Bar- 
ter had the proverbial Sancho Panza 
seated in the car with him, while the 
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Spirit had been called away. After 
circling the earth three times, and 
holding a conversation on many sub- 
jects, and passing through some physi- 
cal changes, and being aware of a 
certain bliss from the circumfusion of 
the spirit of the earth, Mr. Barter 
and his guide stay their chariot wheels 
on a plain in the planet Hermes. It 
will be a source of pleasure to those 
who have been horrified by the de- 
scription of the burning state of Mer- 
cury in the “ Essay on the Plurality 
of Worlds,” to learn from one who 
has visited the planet that the inha- 
bitants enjoy a very pleasant atmos- 
phere, and that the vegetable and 
general productions are very much 
the same as ours. Crossing a moun- 
tain range, our voyagers arrive ata 
gulf in the Phrenic Ocean, called 
Phrontis, and sailup the river Mne- 
moneia. On the banks they see “a 
glorious shape,” who turns out to be 
Shakespeare, whose conversation we 
are happy to say is much improved 
from those days when, fencing with 
Ben Jonson, he is reported to have 
glanced as well frivolously as deeply 
into subjects, and to have mixed the 
gross element with the strangely, 
beautifully pure. In a few moments, 
Mr. Barter is the centre of a cloud 
of poets and authors; and, over- 
coming his natural shyness, he opens 
a conversation with Cervantes, who, 
telling a long story, is excessively 
agreeable. The fourth canto opens 
with the author journeying up a hill 
to “the Hall of Visions,” on the 
way to which several homeless voices 
answer all his thoughts in a most 
apropos” manner; also they see 
Shelley, 


Who on a mossy bank reclined, did track 
With earnest eyes the less’ning skylark’s 
flight. 

And a little further on, Wordsworth, 
leaning over a waterfall. Moliere 
joins them, and Mr, Barter enters 
the Hall of Visions, where, among 
other things very like what Pope 
saw in his Temple of Fame, he disco- 
vers an empty tablet which his guide 
tells him is reserved for Macaulay. 
This will cheer the great historian. 
Here are ‘érea wrepéevra, winged 
words, who being seemingly unable 
to realize their own identity, answer 
in a very melancholy and uncertain 
manner, Finally, after a vague and 
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very unsatisfactory interview with 
the Wandering Jew, (whose appear- 
ance in Hermes we cannot account 
for) Mr. Barter sees asin a panorama 
the Crimean and Turkish cam- 
paigns; for be it remembered that 
this poem is supposed to be written 
three yearsago. Itis very gratifying 
to hear of the immense interest taken 
by Shakespeare, Homer, Virgil, Mil- 
ton, and all, in the cavalry charges, 
and in the condition of the army, and, 
above all in Florence Nightingale, 
brave, beautiful and pure. In the 
fifth canto, Mr. Barter has a view of 
London by night, and his guide (who 
to our horror imitates Asmodeus, and 
unroofs the houses for his eye) shows 
him various life episodes which are 
told with great feeling and power. 
The burning of Covent Garden 
Theatre takes place in this canto, and, 
moreover, the word mickle occurs so 
often, that we cannot help wondering 
that Mr. Barter was not as weary of 
it as we became. In the sixth canto, 
they leave the Hall of Visions, and 

roceeding by the banks of the river 

hantasy, which flows from the mid- 
most mountain, they reach a vale of 
beauty. On his way down from the 
river a mist, 


—— ‘* Peopled all with countless shapes 
That myth or legend haunt or sprightly tale.” 


All the forms of Grecian and Roman 
and Druid song were there ; 


And ever and anon like meteors rose 

Self-radiant, eager forms, with starry crowns, 

Where myriad eyes looked wistful out, and 
ask’d, 

With earnest utterance, ‘‘Cometh yet the 
hour ?” 

I knew them from the poets yet unborn. 


Reaching the valley, Mr. Barter holds 
a conversation which we cannot help 
thinking rather dull, with Aristides, 
Bacon, Bentham, Plato, Montesquieu, 
Locke, Moliere, and others. Finally, 


A sound of weird-voiced music, soft and low, 

Of far off solemn music met my ear. 

Up from the ground it rose, and grew, and 
grew, 

With sweetest increment; "neath brooding 
wings 

Of twilight gray, that o’er us hovered now, 

When twilight deepened into darkness, rose 

As ’twere embodiment of those weird sounds 

A fabric huge of opal crystalline, , 
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Whose walls’ gigantic compass closed us round 

And arching overhead roofed all the vale, 

Shut out the thousand eyes of gazing stars, 

Shut in that multitude in one vast banquet 
hall. 


In this opal hall the mirth and fun 
grow vast and furious. Soon all the 
poets, under the influence of the water 
of Phantasy, become inspired. Homer 
sings the ‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 
Keats finishes Hyperion, and Cole- 
ridge Christabel, and Tyrteeus calls 
aloud for “ Scots wha hae,” which is 
sung standing by the whole assembly, 
when alas, becoming excited, Mr. Bar- 
ter seizing on a draught of the water 
of Phantasy, 


The gloricas vision fled and all was dark, 


and opening his eyes he finds himself 
deposited on the grassy bank where 
first he was’ware of the Spirit of 
Criticism. 

The poetry in which all this is told 
is sometimes bad, sometimes good, 
and sometimes reaches a degree of 
simply great pre-eminence which re- 
minds us of Milton. The thought is 
of the same varying character, indif- 
ferent, good, and very good. The 
expression is in portions wonderfully 
inadequate. It is a book of extremes. 
There is much nicety of thought, and 
it pleases us so much that our only 
regret is that Mr. Barter did not give 
more time to his mind, that his book 
might be a perfect whole, an orbed 
mirror, crystalline and pure. The 
Valhalla of authors to which we are 
introduced is too material. We do 
not realize for a moment that we are 
iu the spirit-world. We do not feel 
that we are talking to the shades of 
old, the grand poetic kings, or the lords 
of thought. 


Plato the wise, and large-browed Verulam, 
The first of those that knew, 


There is a fine delicate materialism, 
which has been attained to by some 
of our poets, which makes the human 
spiritual and the spiritual human 
and so engages our sympathies, an 

yet suggests the vague infinite idea of 
an existence separate from matter. It 
is in this that Mr. Barter has chiefly 
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failed ; nevertheless, we are thankful 
for much good poetry, and we cheer- 
fully excuse what is false in concep- 
tion and expression. 

The adventures we have just writ- 
ten of were so vivid in action, and so 
short in their duration, that it was 
with relief we caught at the title of 
the next book upon our table, suggest- 
ing to us calm reflection and steady 
earnest thought. ‘ Lonely Hours,” 
by Caroline Giffard Philipson,* we 
took up with joy and laid down with 
sorrow. The atmosphere of the book 
is like that of a damp climate. The 
heart of joy is crushed. It is the 
eoviagel one long sigh, ex imo pectore, 
from beginning to end—expressed, 
compressed, unrepressed melancholy. 
Nevertheless there is poetry in the 
midst of this long wail; there is an 
ear well attuned to the music of metre, 
and the expression of thought is some- 
times felicitous enough. The great 
fault of Miss Philipson’s book, and 
we say it without in the slightest de- 
gree depreciating the unquestionable 
talent of her mind, takes its rise from 
an untrue conception of the value of 
loneliness. There are two kinds of 
loneliness— one the loneliness of mere 
sentiment, which feels itself abandon- 
ed by the world, and is continually 
and morbidly dwelling on its isola- 
tion. The fatal effect of this is a 
selfishness which is all the more tho- 
roughly selfish because it is so refined, 
and which the owner is generally un- 
conscious of. This in the poet sepa- 
rates him from humanity, and forces 
him to see all things through the 
smoked glass of his own grief. Thus 
he loses all vigor, all freshness, all 
youth, and then evolves only a sickly 
sentimentalism. This is self-imposed 
loneliness, and is false and untrue to 
human nature. The other is the 
loneliness of him who, elevated far 
above his compeers by the far seeing 
glance, and the keen truth by which 
he lives, works for ends which can 
only be fully developed in the future, 
and who by his very greatness is mis- 
understood, This isa high and noble 
loneliness. Now the loneliness of 
these “ Lonely Hours,” we fear, par- 
takes of the first. There are but few 


poems in the book which are not on 
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Miss Philipson’s griefs, and regrets, 
and longings; and as the burden is 
always the same, it is impossible not 
to feel wearied by the oft-recurring 
tale, despite of the excellent poetry in 
which some of these ‘ melancholics” 
are served up to us. One of the best 
poems in the book, almost the best, is 
the one in which the authoress has 
got fully out of herself. We quote a 
few verses from some of the self- 
mournings, and then this self-freed 
poem as a contrast :— 


Hope is a faintly shining star 
Whose beams ne’er light on me, 

The palest where a thousand are 
Glowing eternally ; 

But with a vain deceitful hue 

Attracting every wanderer’s view. 


and the beginning of the very next 
poem :— 


And I am all alone—once more alone ; 
The dreamsof other brighter hourshave fled, 
My sad heart watches from her silent throne, 
O’er hopes, affections, withered now and 
dead. 


And three or four pages on, 


I cannot help these falling tears ; 
Nor can I force them back, — 

They do but flow for vanished years 
Faded from life’s dim track. 

If thou could’st feel the heavy load 
This earth has cast on me, 

Thou would'st not wonder that my road 
Is one of misery, 


The rhythm and expression of these 
are good, and though the ideas are 
not very original, yet they are delicate ; 
but the poetry of this which we have 
called the Self-freed Poem is infinitely 
better :— 


TO JESSIE. 


Over the deep, afar and away, 
Thy loved one is gone, 

Thou hear'st his voice in the soft winds play 
When evening comes on, 

The stars as they shine down from sadness 
seem dim, 

But remember, their beam shed a light over 
him! 

* * “ * os * 


Hold up thy head, and look calmly out 
On the soft summer air ; 

Smell the sweet flowers, and walk about, 
As though thou had’st no care. 

He whom thou lovest will quickly come 

Back o'er the deep to his wife and home 


* The Rose of Rostrevor, a Poem. 
Hodges and Smith. 
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Sad was the parting and bitter the fear 
When the farewell was spoke, 

Fast in each dim eye did gather the tear, 
As each from the other broke. 

But think what the rapturous hour will be 

When from the deep he returneth to thee. 


We hope that Miss Philipson will 
apply to her own mind the ew she 
gives her friend here, and we shall 
then hail her next book with pleasure. 
We will give her a title for it— 
“ Active Hours.” One hour of doing in 
the present is better than a thousand 
spent in mourning over the future. 
Why does Miss Philipson,—so have we 
been asking ourselves all through the 
book,—why does she so weep her life 
out in melancholy song, when her 
poetry would be so well worth reading 
and thinking over, if by a little ac- 
tivity she would only impart to it an 
element of freshness and joy? He who 
works painfully thinks joyfully. The 
poetess who could write the “Thanks- 
giving for Home,” and the following 
verse especially, will do much more if 
she will only shake off these melan- 
choly fetters which jangle so drearily. 
This is a beautiful verse :-— 


Upon the mossy lawn my child may play, 
As I did years ago, 
And on her brow of snow 

Sit undisturbed joy the livelong day. 


Surrounded by this air of melan- 
choly, and very much depressed 
therewith, we grasped “The Rose of 
Rostrevor,”* by Mr. Montgomerie, in 
hope of some relief. We were 
relieved indeed, but only to suffer 
more ; for we passed from the low- 
lands of sorrow, to the very topmost 
peaks of absurdity. It is to these 
rapid transitions that we refer the 
intellectual ill health of many of our 
reviewers. No brain can long with- 
stand being tossed from one state to 
another, like those unfortunates 
whose dark destiny transferred them 
to and fro between the horrid vale of 
tire and the thrilling regions of thick 
ribbed ice. For, verily, if Miss 
Philipson’s book is melancholy, Mr. 
Montgomerie’s is ‘‘ midsummer mad- 
ness.” Unless for the purpose of 
exciting mirth, we cannot tell what 
use this book may serve. To imagine 
for the millionth part of a second 
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that it would be tolerated by even a 
fisherman of the Blasket Islands, 
shows an amount of vanity and 
incompetence which we should be 
sorry to attribute to any one of sound 
mind. If Sophocles proved his sanity 
by reading the celebrated chorus in 
the Colonzeus, we venture to say that 
Mr. Montgomerie might with impu- 
nity indulge in any crime against the 
country whatsoever, for this book, 
entrusted to his lawyer, and read as 
the speech for the defence, would be 
sufficient to ensure him an acquittal. 
Yet, we know not; a second edition 
may be called for. There isa strange 
fascination in what is intolerably bad. 
It is worth while, however, to let our 
readers judge for themselves, It will 
at least show that the remarks at the 
beginning of this review are not 
without foundation. It will, more 
strongly than anything that we can 
say, let the public see the evil they 
are committing by encouraging and 
buying the books of every man who 
resolves on declaring his inability to 
the world. 

The story is briefly this. Grace 
Montgomerie, the Rose of Rostrevor, 
married Marmaduke St. John in 1690. 
This production opens with the meet- 
ing of the newly married pair after a 
separation. Shortly after, St. John 
is called away to join the forces of 
William of Orange, and is taken 
prisoner by O’Dempsy, the celebrated 
Cahir-na-Coppal, at the battle of the 
Boyne, and carried to Lea Castle. 
His wife, with a devotion which 
deserves embalming in poetry, and 
which not even these rhymes can 
render absurd, travels on foot with 
one servant through the almost path- 
less forests which then covered 
Treland, and succeeds in reaching the 
castle and in recovering her husband. 
The book closes with the death of 
O’Dempsy. 

This is the farewell of St. John to 
his lady :— 


He strained her to his heart in saddened joy, 

With kisses stopped her plaint :—Then, boat 
ahoy! 

This night, my life, I'll see thee once again 

At the Old Fort. To raise my stalwart men 

Now must I go :—swift, too, as oars can 
sweep, 

As legs can run, as my good hunter leap. 


+ Grace and Remembrance. 
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And the comfort Nora administers to 
her mistress on hearing of the capture 
of St. John is conceived in a simple 
Homeric manner :— 


Oh, dearest lady, speak; take not on so, 

Sir Ronald is a prisoner, sure I know ; 

But I know also well where he is gone, 

A nobler gentleman never the sun shone on, 

** Ah Nora! Nora! folly naught avails; 

I cannot listen now to Irish tales ; 

Leave me, and let me”—* No, dear lady, 

dont. 

Kill me they may; but leave you, ‘deed I 
wont, 

Now you will hear me, may I die in sin! 

But great O’Dempsy’s of my kith and kin.” 


The welcome of Nora’s sweetheart is 
equally close to the Irish character of 
the year 1690 :— 


Turning at once, with anxious cheek and eye, 

He bent full low in native courtesy : 

In English words, but Irish idiom strange, 

(Which to ‘plain jocks” appears todisarrange 

Some strict dull meaning) he ‘‘ welcomed 
Lady Grace 

To the Old Dun; a ruined shattered place, 

Musha-machree, it is. Oh, Creestha cras! 

If that my lady seen it as it was 

In days hard bye, ’fore Crummel’s bloody balls 

And powther bombs had smashed the holy 
walls, 

May sweet bad luck attind him for his pains ! 


There is much more of this gross 
and intolerable caricature which we 
refrain from quoting; our readers 
doubtless wish for no more, and we 
can only say that in those parts where 
Mr. Montgomerie attempts the high 
epic range, he fails as much to 
represent the truth, as he has done in 
his delineation of the Irish character 
and manners of that time. 

When we first opened “‘ Grace and 
Remembrance,”+ we expected that 
once more we were to be oppressed 
with a mass of useless and unsettled 
melancholy. Its title suggested to us 
those mournful retrospections with 
which the public are now being over- 
whelmed. On all the ledges and 
mountain paths of the present Par- 
nassus we meet with figures muffled up 
like Hecuba in their robes, who, with 
ashes on their heads, are poring on 
the past, when with one effort, they 
might dash aside this self darkness, 
and meet the beautiful bold glance of 
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Apollo, and with some miles’ hard 
climbing leave behind the shadows of 
grief, and stand on the double cone of 
the high poetic mountain, with the 
wind of a newer and a fresher youth 
upon their brow. 

In this book we breathe a purerair 
than that of sickly sorrow. It is no 
individual memory that Mr. Gerard 
celebrates. It is a memory which is 
universal. It is a gracious song to 
him whose mighty heart responded to 
the sympathies of all men, and whose 
melody fills the years of time, as fully 
now as when of old he shook with all 
emotion the knights and dames of the 
court, where reigned the fair vestal 
throned by the west. It isthe memo- 
ry of Shakespeare, “ the centre of a 
people’s love.” 

It is strange and yet not strange, 
that none have ventured to approach 
with the reverence of song the throne 
where our king-poet sits amidst the 
veneration of the world. He is too 
high, too ideal, too acknowledged for 
the clang of trumpet-praise. It would 
be too material. The winged words 
of panegyric fall faint, and dazzled 
like Icarus, at his shining feet. His 
is the noblest, purest, highest praise — 
the praise of golden silence. John- 
son’s lines, the best attempt, are too 
actual in expression, too rounded in 
their concentrated periods, too assum- 
ing, to satisfy the reverential heart of 
the world. There was but one way 
by which his greatness could be fully 
made known to us; by showing us 
that he, as we do, suffered, and sor- 
rowed, rejoiced, and lived; that he 
shared in the common humanity of 
the species. For we lose the truth of 
his superiority when we idealize him 
too much. It is in feeling that he was 
the same in the depths of his nature 
as we, and yet raised high above us, 
that we realize most fully that majes- 
tic greatness. 

In this mode Mr. Gerard has 
approached him. He has struck the 
true chord, and all true hearts will 


respond. It was somethingto doso, for - 


if anything is more remarkable about 
Shakespeare than another, it is that 
so little of his everyday life is known 
to us. He is not so much to us a man 
as a voice. Mr. Gerard’s poem has 
made him dearer to us. Here we 
feel that he suffered and rejoiced as 
we suffer and rejoice. Mr. Gerard 
has made us feel the brotherhood of 
Shakespeare, and for this we heartily 
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thank him. He has made approach- 
able that complex and wondrous heart, 
which we all felt to be almost unap- 

roachable. In the following lines 

e has made his sorrow for the 
death of his child, real to us; and 
that too with a true poetical intuition, 
and a gracious humility, which make 
Mr. Gerard—and what higher praise 
can we give ?—-worthy to sing the re- 
quiem of Shakespeare. 


And thou hast mourned ! 
O! touching, tender thought, to bind 
Us closer to the master mind ; 
Can it be true that sorrow dawned 
On thee in any wise ? 
Can it be true those eagle eyes 
Which seemed to pierce through distant space, 
And worlds of fancy to embrace, 
As in a moment's glance, 
Once rested with a strange surprize 
Upon a death-sealed face ? 
Did the low ery of anguish break 
From thy rent heart, for his dear sake 
Who lay in silent trance? 
And did’st thou clasp, in speechless pain, 
The slumberer calm and cold. 
And look through sorrow’s blinding rain 
Upon a hand thou ne’er again 
In life should’st hold ? 
O tender thought ! 
Could death into thy home be brought, 
And could his silent footfall wend 
About thy house, across the door, 
Upon the stairs, along the floor, — 
And none the chosen one defend ? 
Was there no respite, no reprieve ! 
Or did suspended hours of doubt 
The credulous heart deceive ? 
Perchance thine eye was first to trace 
His ‘‘ pale flag’s” ghastly sign, 
On that wan form of youthful grace 
Which owed its life to thine ! 
Perchance thy wakeful ear descried 
With what first sound, and low, 
The gates of life were opened wide 
To let the spirit go: 
And haply in that hour thy breast, 
Oh shrine of ev’ry tender thought ! 
Was the last couch thy darling pressed, 
In death his last support ! 
How dids’t thou deal with sorrow then, 
When she with thee was left alone, 
When all the trite concerns of men, 
The petty cares that life must own, 
Were deemed superfluous things ? 
When silence, drooping mournful wings, 
Brooded above thy quiet home, 
And from the doorway arched and low 
A funeral train went forth in woe, 
As night would never come. 


Alas the garish day betrayed 
Strange vacant places ; here and there 
A bed impressed, an empty chair, 

Which darkness wrapped in shade, 
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Yet when the twilight fell across 
The empty floor, the empty heart, 
It touched with wilder start 
The hidden springs of grief, 
And roused from slumber dull and brief 
The new-found sense of loss. 
” * * s o * 
And haply when thy hand portrayed 
With cunning art 
A mother’s heart* 
In her extremity of pain, 
A deeper sorrow was betrayed, 
A dearer grief made plain.f 


And thou hast rendered tribute meet 
To his dear name ; 
No child we greet, 
Whom thy rich fancy loved to frame, 
But it is doomed to earthly death ; 
Ali pass before us sweet as breath 
Of flower-clad May, 
Then fade away, 
And with thy darling sleep in clay. 


In this series of poems to Shake- 
epeare there is a continuous succession 
of interlinked thought, expressed with 
great metaphysical acuteness, and 
with some of the wondrous and felici- 
tous terseness of “In Memoriam.” 
For instance, in this short poem, the 
thought is expressed with great origi- 
nality, and with a gradual climatic 
brevity which is characteristic of high 
poetical genius :— 


If other worlds and other suns 
That circle in perpetual space 
Have dwellers of a diverse race, 

For so the creed of science runs. 


Then haply, yonder speck above, 

That trembles into beauty now, 

May hold a Shakespeare great as thou— 
The centre of a people’s love. 


But what to me though rolling hours 
Revisit life in other stars, 
What care I for a race in Mars, 
That cannot sympathize with ours ? 


The stream which “drops down- 
ward through the scented hay ;” the 


* Constance. 
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stars which “die out from south to 
north ;” the description in one of the 
latter poems of the nightingale break- 
ing her heart with jealousy of the 
music which she hears, and yet, such 
is the beauty of the sounds, waiting 
till they cease, to die; the exquisite 
lines, which are like Shakespeare’s in 
their intuitive truth and felicity, 


The heart’s deep joy is seldom stirred, 
Yet_at a touch it overflows ; 


all show such a clear poetic receptivi- 
ty, and such a tenderness of senti- 
ment, never deviating into unmanly 
sentimentality—such a deep percep- 
tion of the beautiful, and the pure 
and gentle, joined with such conden- 
sed and manly thought ; that we have 
no hesitation in saying that Mr. 
Gerard has done the public much 
service by publishing his book, 
and that we are thankful to him 
for putting us into a better humour 
with the poetical power of the age. To 
tell Mr. Gerard that he is a poet 
would be vain, for his own heart will 
tell him so ; yet in one or two places 
his lines are weak, and convey no 
idea to the mind but the tritenesses 
of common poetry. In another, we 
should not mention this ; in him it is 
a fault, for he must feel their insuffi- 
cieicy. Nevertheless, with head un- 
covered we bid him farewell; in 
minds like his we see the hope of the 
poetic idea. For we shall yet, when 
the evil reaction from the pure spiri- 
tualistic poetry of the time has passed 
away, advance to a yet higher land. 
We shall climb the upper earth which 
Plato sung of, far above the foggy val- 
leys of sentimentality, and the gross 
materialism of the senses, and reach 
the many colored Home of Song, 
where the sea is pure as as air, and 
the air the poets coats is the clear 
impalpable of the ether. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE PASHA AND HIS HUNTING PARTY. 


A rew days before we left Nicosia 
we were admitted to an audience with 
his highness the Pasha. 

We understood from our cicerone, 
Captain Jones, that some kind of 
present was indispensably necessary 
as a preliminary to the desired inter- 
view. This was a stumbling-block. 
A few pieces of coin held in the hand 
and presented to be touched, which 
would have done in India, would not 
do here. Something must be given, 
and the question was, what had we 
of sufficient value, or sufficiently 
curious, to answer the purpose. Again, 
was it worth while purchasing an 
article for presentation? Was the 


interview worth the probable outlay ? 
After much consultation, and many 


balancings of the pros and cons of the 
matter, we were finally relieved of the 
difficulty by the ready wit of one of 
the ladies of our party. She had a 
worked scarf that had come from 
Delhi, and had been touched by his 
majesty the king of Delhi, the living 
representative of the Great Moguls. 
Its having been so touched was a 
small matter to us—to the Pasha and 
his wives it would be a matter of con- 
siderable importance. 

It was not, however, without some 
lingering apprehension that our pre- 
sent was too insignificant in value, 
and that we were rendering ourselves 
ridiculous thereby, that we made our 
way through the outer court-yard to 
the pile of building which had been 
the palace of the Lusignans, the seat 
of the Venetian Proconsul, and was 
now the Serai of the Turkish Gover- 
nor. The present was borne on a silver 
tray in front of us, and I had judici- 
ously obtained the loan of a cover for it, 
in order that the prying eyesof the ser- 
vants of the Serai might not discover 
its littleness. The salver, surmounted 
by a very elegant silver cover, looked 
imposing as it was borne along by 
one of our servants, through the 
centre of the court-yard. We fol- 


lowed it two by two—each of the 
first three gentlemen escorting a lady, 
for the wife of the captain accom- 
panied us. 

We passed the fountain, and drew 
nearer the grand entrance of the 
yalace. A few steps led to the door. 
Two lines of servants, elegantly 
dressed, bowed as we drew near, each 
servant occupying a separate step. 
There was something imposing about 
the whole ceremony. I thought of 
the second-hand Delhi scarf upon the 
silver salver, and sighed mentally. 

The hall, supported by marble 
columns, was large and imposing. It 
was hung round with weapons, 
ancient and modern, rather resem- 
bling the vestibule of a museum than 
of a palace. The lines of servants 
were here, too, alternating with 
soldiers. We mounted the grand 
stair-case in solemn silence—the sil- 
ver dish ever preceding us. 

At length folding doors were 
thrown open at the head of the stair- 
case; some words in Turkish, to 
which I did not pay much attention, 
were uttered, and we were ushered 
into a kind of throne-room. It was 
com tively empty and deserted- 
looking. A few officers of the Serai 
alone occupied it, stealing about 
noiselessly, speaking under their 
breath, and evidently awaiting the 
arrival of the Pasha. One of these 
spoke to Captain Jones. He was 
anxious to see one of our company 
who had served the King of Oude in 
Lucknow, for the captain had made 
the fact known previously. He was 
introduced, was told the Pasha had 
agreat desire to see him, and was then 
left as before, standing awkwardly in 
front of the musnud or throne, with 
the rest of the party. 

The room was probably sixty feet 
long by twenty or thirty wide. It 
was lit by lofty windows, which com- 
menced about five or six feet from 
the ground. There was nothing that 
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was dazzling or splendid about the 
apartment, yet its effects were impo- 
sing. The windows were hung with 
what had been rich curtains of 
light purple or plum-colored vel- 
vet, edged with gold lace. Swords, 
scimitars and pistols ornamented 
the panels between. The floor was 
of cedar, polished. We had been 
standing, perhaps ten minutes, in 
the centre of the apartment, when 
a side door opened at the opposite 
extremity of the chamber to that by 
which we had entered, anda Turkish 
officer in military uniform, with the 
ordinary fez cap on his head, entered. 
We saw that it was the Pasha by 
the low bowing of the attendants. 

As he drew near the cushions pre- 
pared for his reception, I had ample 
time to note his aspect and air. He 
was rather below the middle height, 
although of a somewhat portly figure. 
His face was somewhat African in its 
features, darker than I had anticipa- 
ted. There was a well-bred air about 

m— nothing vulgar or presuming. 
He had been brought up in Constan- 
tinople, and had, doubtless, mixed in 
good society there. He returned our 
bows cordially. Captain Jones then 
commenced his oration, which had, 
doubtless, been prepared for the oeca- 
sion diligently. Ishould have preferred 
something less evidently studied— 
more commonplace and natural. 

In excellent Turkish, the captain 
mentioned our wanderings through 
Egypt, our determination to see 
Cyprus, our journey from Larnacca. 
He related, too, that three of us had 
been in India, and one, a servant of 
the Company there—that another had 
seen and conversed with the Emperor 
of Delhi, the Great Mogul, and then 
came the allusion to the scarf which 
his majesty had touched. The Pasha 
took it into his hands with apparent 
imterest, and examinedit. I watched 
him. He was evidently not disposed 
to make light of our present. ‘There 
was no covert smile struggling round 
his lips—no disposition to merriment. 
All was curiosity and interest rather. 

The speech concluded, the Pasha 
thanked us politely in a few words ; 
requested us to be seated; declared 
that “his wife” would be delighted 
with the present, and asked the ladies 
if they would take it to her. Jones 
was still the interpreter. They were 
quite realy to take it. The Pasha 
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himself rose—offered his arm to the 
mostshowily-dressed of the three with 
well-bred ease—and marched off with 
them all to the private apartments 
through the door from whence he 
had issued. 

“Our reception is a most flattering 
one,” exclaimed the captain, “it is 
seldom he is so affable. The scarf 
has wrought wonders.” 

On his return, the Pasha asked 
many questions about India; about 
the Emperor of Delhi, of whose de- 
pendent condition he evidently had 
no very definite or correct idea ; about 
the Company’s army ; and about the 
French settlements. He seemed 
slightly incredulous when we told 
him how very small the French settle- 
ments were, compared with the 
English dominions—seemed slightly 
incredulous, but not rudely so. I 
was amazed at his credulity. He 
evidently thought that patriotic par- 
tiality blinded us to the truth, or 
prevented our giving expression to it. 

Coffee and pipes were introduced, 
and we chatted as familiarly as we 
could through the medium of an 
interpreter, for the Pasha spoke no 
language but his own. At length, 
feeling that our interview was of 
longer duration than ordinary, I told 
the captain to ask leave for us to 
retire. The Pasha thereupon sent a 
message to the ladies. They came~—- 
a servant accompanying them bearing 
presents—we rose, took our leave, 
and departed, well pleased with our 
visit. 

On the second day from that on 
which we had visited the Pasha, he 
had arranged a great hunting party, 
to which we were invited. It was to 
take place in the neighbourhood of 
Dalia, the ancient Idalium, several 
miles south of Nicosia. 

But the presents? asks some fair 
reader—what presents did he send 
you in return for the scarf} His 
presents were glittering or useful 
rather than valuable. A necklace of 
minute pearls fell to the lot of the 
lady who had parted with her scarf. 
Two bracelets of silver tilagree work 
were distributed between the other 
two; whilst we of the more unorna- 
mental sex divided between us an 
amber mouth-piece for the nargilla or 
Turkish pipe, a fez cap, and a Cyprian 
capote. 

n theneighborhood of Daliastands, 
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instead of flows, a rivulet with high 
embankments, half dried up—the 
remainder being consumed in water- 
ing the mulberry trees which abound 
in the vicinity. Further on, thick 
woods, innocent of all cultivation, 
form the boundaries of extensive and 
well-kept preserves—the Pasha’s own. 
An extensive plain sloping south- 
wards ends the scene of the day’s 
exploits. The miserable village was 
the least important of all the various 
adjuncts of the scene. Noone seemed 
to think for a moment that there was 
any such thing as a village, with 
human inhabitants, within ken. 
Even in Cyprus, it would not be easy 
to discover a more utterly wretched 
looking place than the scene of the 
ancient Idalium. Not that ruins form 
its chief characteristic—no, its ruins 
are hid by the neighbouring brush- 
wood, and are almost all buried 
beneath the earth. Its wretchedness 
results from the tumble-down aspect 
of the cottages, the filth and squalor, 
the utter hopelessness of its debased 
inhabitants, and yet anything more 
beautifully formed than some of the 
women and girls who occupied the 
fronts of the cabins, or sat on the 
ruined walls inspecting us, it would 
not be easy to discover anywhere. 

The first operation of the hunt 
was to surround the plain with 
horsemen and dogs. The dogs, which 
accompanied us in great numbers, 
seemed to be of all breeds; some 
regular packs of hounds—the graceful, 
slim hound of the Levant—there 
were, with whole troops of curs, or 
curly or brown haired specimens of 
the half-cur, half-terrier species. All, 
however, seemed under some sort of 
discipline, and when the Pasha 
arrived in his coach and six, the whole 
plain appeared orderly and prepared 
for disciplined co-operation. 

Having bestrode his charger, the 
Pasha and his suite, excellently 
mounted, came gallantly down 
towards that corner of the wood 
where we had posted ourselves. He 
observed us, asked us to accompany 
him, gailantly saluted a lady of our 
party who had ridden to the field, and 
then put spurs to his horse again, 
and away we went, at a rattling pace, 
circling the plain. What the use of 
this exhibition was, I could not dis- 
cover. That it would do anything 
else but “blow” our horses uselessly 
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seemed to me unlikely, but in Cyprus 
one must do as they do in Cyprus, so 
there was no help for it. Away we 
went at a hand-gallop, Pasha, suite, 
Europeans, lady, and all, whilst the 
Cypriots cheered vehemently as we 
did so. It was evidently all right— 
every one was in excellent humor 
with himself and everybody else, so 
we were fain to be content. On the 
hill which overlooked the village and 
plain were now collected several con- 
veyances from Nicosia, containing 
ladies, the archbishop, several respecta- 
ble elderly gentlemen on horseback, 
and a miscellaneous crowd of gazers 
on foot. A Pasha hunting was evi- 
dently a sight not witnessed every 
day in Cyprus. His highness, I was 
astonished to perceive, wore the same 
military uniform in which he had 
received us. The Turks in Cyprus 
evidently had original ideas in the 
hunting line. 

At length our wild and bootless 
scamper came to a conclusion. The 
Pasha took up his station opposite 
the field, and took out his handker- 
chief to stem the tide that was cours- 
ing down from his temples, for he 
was a portly little man. Everybody 
followed his example. 

A flourish of the shrill clarionettes 
used by the Turkish bands announced 
the commencement of the day's sport, 
and truly the scene at that moment 
was not one to be forgotten. The 
entire plain, with the exception of 
the wood, was surrounded by horse- 
men and dogs, soldiers, hunters, 
amateur sportsmen, and servants, 
their steeds as various as their uni- 
forms. Behind the Pasha stretched 
his suite and our party, and a little 
band of mounted cavalry. On the 
distant hill stood carriages and groups 
of spectators, whilst from the wood 
emerged occasionally, in the intervals 
of the music, or what was intended 
as such, the hoarse shouts of the 
distant beaters and the baying of 
the dogs. 

At length a well-trained pack of 
small hounds—half hound, half point- 
er, apparently—were let loose to seam- 
pn over the fields and through the 
ow brushwood that filled the plain. 
All the rest of the dogs were kept in 
their places. The Pasha took his 
fowling-piece from the hands of an 
attendant ; we followed his example, 


and simultaneously advanced. 
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This atiack was directed solely 
against the birds. Numbersof heath- 
eock, woodcecks, and partridges were 
started. We fired as well as we 
could on horseback, the dogs bringing 
in the game, and barking vociferously, 
whilst the attendants shouted franti- 
cally, almost demoniacally in fact. 
The cries of the birds, the barking of 
the dogs, the shouts of the attendants, 
the shrill clangor of the musical 
instruments behind us, the continual 
erack crack of the fowling-pieces, 
and the animating cheers from the 
distant hill were all sounds that 
spread over the valley and echoed 
from the mountains that skirted the 
horizon on the north. So miscella- 
neous was the firing, that I candidly 
confess I thought it would have been 
safer to have remained quietly in 
Nicosia that day—for the balls were 
whistling about in an eminently reck- 
less sort of way, not by any means so 
safely as might have been desired. 
However, there was nothing for it 
but to persevere, and persevere we 
did, without injury, until the end. 

This onslaught on the birds was 
but the prelude to the hunt proper 
the overture to the concert. An un- 
earthly blast, wrung from the clario- 
nettes at a signal from the Pasha, and 
shrilly invading the territories of our 
ears vi et armis, brought every one 
to a stand still. Fowling-pieces 
ceased to crack, the dogs ceased to 
bark, the people ceased to shout, even 
the horses partially ceased to neigh ; 
it was but the signal for the serious 
work of the day to begin—preliminary 
to which, however, grateful refresh- 
ments were handed about amongst 
the company surrounding the Pasha; 
fowling-pieces were exchanged for 
rifles, bottles of camandria were 
brought forth from secret hiding 
places, and all things prepared for a 
renewal of the attack, this time upon 
four-footed beasts and nobler prey 
than the poor innocent birds. 

The signal given again by the 
Pasha, the shrill blasts sounded, and 
once more were heard the shouts 
of men, and the baying of hounds in 
the preserves and wood. We ad- 
vanced at the same time, together 
with the guards stationed round the 
piain. Soon hares, jackals, and a 
d'minutive species of deer began to 
straggle from the wood at imtervals. 
Seared vat the distant horsemen and 
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the shouts that greeted their appear- 
ance, they retreated again, to be 
driven forth once more by the beat- 
ers. The poor animals! Dogs and 
men behind urging them on—dogs 
and men and horses before, awaiting 
the signal to make an onslaught on 
them ! 

It must not be supposed that the 
whole field was collected in a com- 
paratively small spaece—far from it. 
The plain was extensive—its cireum- 
ference, where guarded by the horse- 
men and dogs, probably not under 
two miles; but in the centre we rode 
prepared for action, whilst the beat- 
ers ever drew nearer and nearer. It 
was the etiquette to let the Pasha 
bring down the first animal. It was 
an unfortunate hare. His highness 
was a very fair shot. The hare was 
at no great distance, and was rolled 
over. A skilful greyhound seized 
the animal in his mouth, fled with it 
to the Pasha, leaped on his saddle- 
bow with a bound, delivered the 
hare to his highness, and then jumped 
down again. The whole was the 
work of an instant, but it was an 
interesting sight enough. And now 
all was confusion worse confounded 
in the plain. Hares, jackals and deer 
bounded forth, and back again in 
terror, pursued by dogs and horse- 
men. Had we been all armed with 
spears or lances, it would have been 
much better. The reckless way in 
which rifles were pointed, and balls 
fired was enough to drive a nervous 
man mad. I winced more than once 
when I found myself apparently 
exactly opposite a levelled rifie, igno- 
rant whether it was loaded or not, un- 
certain but that, at that moment, its 
owner might be on the point of dis- 
charging it. How the poor beaters 
escaped is still a marvel to me. I 
doubt not they took good heed to keep 
under the shelter of friendly trees, 
exposing their persons as little as 

yossible. Irrespective of the danger, 
10wever, the scene was a curious and 
ananimated one. Dogsrushing about 
in a wild-beast sort of style, to pounce 
here upon a hare, there to aid another 
in pinning down a jackal, with every 
variety of bark and bay, whining, 
growling, and exulting by turns. 
Jackals uttered their short, sharp 
cries of fear, or anger, or pain, or 
despair ; horses neighed and lashed 
their sides with their long tails, in 
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t excitement ; men shouted and 
llowed forth congratulations, or 
orders, or curses, in various tongues, 
and in the most vehement manner ; 
and last, but by no means least, the 
rifles cracked, and cracked again, now 
at one’s very ear apparently, anon at 
a mile’s distance ; whilst the entire 
country seemed animated with living 
beings, in mad warfare, of all kinds 
and orders, Toswell the wild chorus 
of sounds, ravens croaked incessantly 
above us, whilst kites and hawks, 
wees their shrill, prolonged cry, 
gyra above the plain in uneasy 
whirls, 
To me, sitting down in England in 
a peaceful English home, and looking 
out upon the glorious sunshine light- 
ing up the country brilliantly, whilst 
oxen and sheep browse in the meadow 
opposite, as peacefully as the very 
trees themselves—to me, looking at 
all this, that Cypriot hunt was a mad 
wild butchery—a thing to be deplored 
and grieved over. Had the deer 
been tigers, the jackals lions, the 
hares leopards, then, indeed, our 
victory would have been a thing to 
rejoice in and exult upon in thought ; 
but as it was, what with dogs tearing 
them to pieces, badly trained as many 
of them were ; what with men shoot- 
ing at them, horses trampling them 
down, there is little to call to remem- 
brance of the events of that day in 
which one can glory now. It was 
altogether different then, however. 
Every one was excited, so were we. 
Not a thought of the barbarity of the 
butchery intruded itself into the mind. 
All was wild bounding of the blood, 
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wild scampering hither and thither 
after the recreant game, wild shouting 
to each other with animated gestures. 

And now the slaughter was ended. 
Dogs, horses, men, all were tired— 
satiated. The game had been de- 
stroyed. A few, three or four per- 
haps, still pursued some animals that 
had broken from the field, and were 
scouring the country for their lives. 
The rest rode slowly from the scene 
of their exploits to the distant hill 
whence the visitors from Nicosia had 
inspected the fray. The sun was 
shining upon us with meridian splen- 
dour ; the parched up ground reflect- 
ed his beams too warmly for our 
comfort ; we were in a state of incipi- 
ent liquefaction. The consumption 
of camandria and mastic raki, and 
the commoner black wine that the 
throats of the canaille were more in- 
timate with, must have been enormous. 
Certain I am that it was not water 
His Highness so diligently wetted 
his lips with ; whilst the bottle from 
which His Grace the Archbishop 
replenished his glass, looked as if it 
contained better things than the 
clearest streams of Cyprus could have 
afforded. 

Our servants collected a portion of 
the game for us. Great was the con- 
tention on the conclusion of the foray 
between rival Jenkinses as to which 
should bear off this hare or that deer 
—but all was ultimately accommo- 
dated, and we did not think ourselves 
unfairly dealt with when four jackals, 
two deer, and eighteen hares were 
brought in as the proceeds of the 
morning’s work of our party. 


Vill. 


MOSLEMISM © CHRISTIANITY IN CYPres, 


Tue flies which abound during the 
summer and autumn in the plains of 
Messarea form one of the most un- 
pleasant features of life in Nicosia. 

he great number of people afllicted 
with diseases of the eyes prove that 
these flies (which are justly regarded 
as the cause of these diseases) are 
by no means inhocuous. 

With the last days of September a 
inore ble temperature was 
ushered in, which enabled us to make 
numerous excursions, under the gui- 
dance of Captain Jones, to celebrated 
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places in the vicinity of the capital. 
There was so much similarity, how- 
ever, about these half-antiquarian, 
half-pic-nic parties, that it would be 
tedious to enter into any minute de-: 
tail of them. Suffice it to say that 
the fortnight we spent in the city 
was a fortnight of varied pleasures 
and excitement. We visited the base 
of the Mount Olympus—the loftiest 
summit in the island—and witnessed 
there a description of scenery ro‘ 
before discovered in the island. In 
the ravines of the mounitain’s side the 
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cypresses and dwarf oaks formed a 
complete covering for the sides of the 
mountain, and contrasted pleasantly 
with the rugged rocks and still more 
bleak-looking snowy ridge above. 
Several of the villages in the neigh- 
bourhood are exempted from taxation, 
on condition of supplying the Pasha’s 
palace in Nicosia with constant stores 
of ice and snow. The village of Las- 
cara, situated nearer to the capital, 
has extensive poppy plantations in its 
aaMiwerbood. "he manufacture of 
opium is carried on there extensively. 
We did not see the poppy an object 
of cultivation anywhere else in the 
island. 

The summit of the mountain called 
the Holy Cross still contains the ruins 
of a church erected by St. Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, on her return 
from Jerusalem. This church was 
said to contain a portion of the true 
cross, whence doubtless the name. 
Mariti tells us that the Church of 
St. Lazarus, in Larnacca, also claimed, 
faisely, to have a portion of the true 
cross ;- and having taken care to pro- 
vide themselves with a piece of wood 
exactly similar to that of the church 
of Holy Cross Mountain, the monks 
in Larnacca invited its guardians to 
a public exhibition of both specimens. 
The funds which would flow in amply 
on such an occasion were to be distri- 
buted between both churches equally 
—so the priests of Holy Cross Moun- 
tain assented. All Cyprus flocked to 
the sacred exhibition, giving abun- 
dantiy of their substance. The wily 
monks of Larnacca got the two pieces 
of wood: placed together, and inter- 
changed inom so that the priests of 
Holy Cross Mountain returned to 
their church with ample supplies of 
revenue, and the spurious piece of 
wood, which the crafty monks of 
Larnacea had made in imitation of 
their piece of the true cross. So low 
was the morality of the Christian 
priests in those early days! Nor is 
the state of Christianity in the present 
day in Cyprus much better. The 
Protestant churches seem to have 
quite neglected the island, whilst the 
emissaries of the church of Rome are 
busy and successful in proselytizing. 


Cyprus. 
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A hundred years ago, Mariti, a zeal- 
ous Roman Catholic, wrote thus of 
the Mohammedan services, evidently 
contrasting them with those of his 
ownchurch. “The Turkish moollahs 
do not confine themselves in their 
discourses to proving some doctrine 
which nobody doubts. Morality is 
the basis of their discourses, whence 
they draw rules of conduct for the 
ordinary circumstances of life, as well 
as consolations for misfortune. The 
person of the preacher is as plain as 
his discourse. You hear no young 
exquisite declaiming against luxury— 
no wealthy priest exhorting against 
the snares of riches—no proud man 
preaching humility—or _licentious 
profligate denouncing lust.” * 

A hundred yearslater, an intelligent 
English traveller writes thus of the 
Greek and Roman Catholic priest- 


hood : 


The priests, mainly, if not entirely, sub- 
sist by the assistance they squeeze ont of their 
poorer parishioners (miserable and poverty- 
stricken though they be) and upon what the 
wealthier class deem fit from time to time to 
confer upon them. There is no class in Cyprus 
more prone to crime than these very priests ; 
none that seem to have retained with greater 
avidity and cunning the relics of every infa- 
my practised by the ancient inhabitants of 
the island. Honor is a word unregistered in 
their catalogue of human requisites ; chastity 
not to be found in their vocabulary ; extreme 
artfulness, excesses on the sly in every vile 
practice. How can it be imagined, withsuch 
examples, with such patterns to follow 
through life, that the unfortunate natives 
should be anything but the deceitful, immo- 
ral people they are ; and that their education, 
such as it is, should tend only to inflame an 
ambition to outrival each other in the most 
abominable deceits and iniquities ? And yet 
these people are not wholly wanting in those 
sentiments of gratitude and affection which, 
if properly nurtured, might be turned to 
gool account indeed. ft 


In sofar as the priestsare concerned, 
this is a hard verdict; and yet, from 
what I witnessed and what I heard, I 
cannot say that it appears to me to be 
an unjust one. 

There was no subject on which my 
friend Captain Jones spoke with so 
much energy and indignation as the 
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conduct of the Greek and Latin priest- 
hood in the island. “It would be 
well ‘for the poor Cypriots,” he ex- 
claimed on one occasion, “if they 
were all Mohammedans rather than 
what they are. They would then at 
least learn some morality—as it ia, the 
priests prevent their learning any. 
As Moslems, the women would be 
safe from their pollution, for they are 
all alike vile. The men would learn 
at all events to tell the truth, and to 
hate stealing. The word of a Turk 
is proverbially better than the oath 
of a Greek—but no attestation that a 
Cyprus Christian can give you is 
worth the hesitating promise of the 
Moslem. I had rather transact busi- 
ness with fifty different Turks than 
with one Greek.” There was, doubt- 
less, some keen remembrance of recent 
deception to give bitterness and poig- 
nancy to these remarks, but in the 
main there can be little doubt that 
there was truth in their foundation. 
There are few countries in which 
profligacy is so open and unblushing 
as amongst the Christian population 
of Cyprus, and on all eed yam will 
hear this lamentable state of things 
attributed chiefly to the pernicious 
influence of the priesthood. 

Turn we now to the Moslem popu- 
lation. We were invited by our 
Anglo-Indian friend to an entertain- 
ment at the house of a wealthy Turk 
of his acquaintance. It was in fact 
one of a succession of fétes and balls 
continuing for eight days without 
intermission. There is probably no 
Moslem population which celebrates 
the circumcision of its male children 
with so much public ceremonial as 
that of Cyprus. The ceremony is 
observed in the child’s seventh year ; 
and for eight days previously there is 
a succession of rejoicings and_ rece 
tions of friends that must entirely 
interfere with, if not altogether inter- 
rupt, the ordinary business of life. 
The regularity with which these cus- 
toms are complied with, involving as 
they do so much expense and rites Pog 

roves the hold which their religion 
as taken upon the minds of the 
Moslems. At five, the youth begins 
to learn his Koran; at seven, he is 
formally inducted by this rite, with 
ceremony, parade, and rejoicings, into 
the body of “ the faithful.” " 

On the eighth day of the feast the 
neophyte is decked out in his rich- 
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est costume, and placed upon a richly 
caparisoned horse, in order to be con- 
ducted, with music and congratula- 
tions, to the mosque. There, having 
said his prayers, and been a witness 
to the devotion of his relations— 
having made his offering too to the 
temple, he is cheered by the Moollah 
with encouragement and incited by 
exhortation. He returns to his 
home attended by the same array, and 
with the same noisy demonstrations 
of applause. The ceremony is per- 
formed in the presence of the house- 
hold and visitors, and doubtless the 
conviction that he is leaving the state 
of infancy and emerging into the body 
of the believers, nerves the youthful 
aspirant with resolution and self-reli- 
ance. 

Loud voices proclaim the simple 
creed of the Moslems as the ceremony 
is performed. There is no God but 
God, and Mohammed is the prophet of 
God, is shouted forth with stentorian 
lungs on all sides, amply sufficient to 
drown any cries that may escape him. 

He is then seated on a sort of tempo- 
rary throne made for the occasion ; 
where when admitted, we saw the 
youthful hero, on the conclusion of the 
ceremony, looking nota little proud of 
the importance attached to himself. 
Like the rest of the friends of the fa- 
mily admitted, we gave him presents, 
which were eagerly anticipated and 
received with a flush of youthful 
pleasure, whilst the relatives of the 
child watched his countenance admi- 
ringly, and shared his delight. A 
feast wes given in the evening in 
honor of the occasion, a feast at which 
the poor were not forgotten. Such 
was the conclusion of the circumci- 
sion festival. 

The peculiarinstitutions of Moham- 
medanism do not appear to us to be 
favorable to the domestic virtues or 
their proper cultivation, and doubt- 
less there is some truth in this im- 
pression. With our western ideas of 
what happiness is—domestic happi- 
ness especially—and how to be se- 
cured, we are di d to pronounce 
it simply impossible that the Moslem’s 
home can be one in which the holier 
affections are roused aud exercised, or 
the sweet virtues of domestic life 
fostered. But we regard the institu- 
tions of Moslemism from a point of 
view which exaggerates its evils and 
hides its advanteges. We look upon 
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them something as one looks at a 
distant landscape through a piece of 
defective glass, which distorts and 
disarranges. We see the features of 
the landscape, it is true, but not in 
their true relation; we are aware of 
the separate existence of each object, 
but how each harmonizes, or rather 
how each can possibly harmonize with 
the other, we are at a loss to discover. 
It is precisely so with the aspect of 
Moslemism seen from an English 

int of view. Much of the delight- 
ful fireside happiness of English life 
the Cyprian Moslem cannot have, 
for he is innocent of a fireside alto- 
gether. Habits, feelings, convictions 
are so contrasted between the two, 
that it is impossible for the one to 
judge impartially of the other with- 
out actual experience. The Moslem 
would be disposed to look upon 
English life as insipid, artificial, 
hypocritical and monotonous ; whilst 
the untravelled Englishman retorts 
upon the Moslem by pronouncing his 
existence debased, sensual, and unna- 
tural. 

But it was the life of the Cypriot 
Greek, not that of the Sestikanan. 
that I intended to contrast with that 
of his fellow islander, the Mos- 
lem. That the Moslem is, as a gene- 
ral rule, the honester, nobler, and 
more trustworthy character, is an un- 
doubted fact, which no one will be 
hardy enough todeny. But I would 
go much further than this. I would 
unhesitatingly declare the life of the 
Moslem to be a more useful, a more 
virtuous, and a more consistent life 
than that of the Cypriot Greek. The 
ties of family are stronger, strange as 
it may seem, amongst the Mussul- 
mans than amongst theisland Chris- 
tians. Religion, which is wholly inef- 
ficacious amongst the latter, is power- 
ful amongst the former ; and although 
Moslemism be a corrupt system, yet 
it is —— in practice to the hol- 
low deceits and pernicious principles 


prevalentamongst the Cypriot Greeks, . 


Ask the Turk of Cyprus to become a 
Christian, and he points to the Greek 
with contempt, and asks, “Is it such 
a thing as this that you would have 
me to become?” The answer must 
be emphatically, “No.” 


Cypriis. 
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Lastly, in connexion with this sub- 
ject, one word respecting the kind of 
missionary likely to be of use in 
Cyprus. Abstract tenets are matters 
of utter indifference to the island 
Christian. He will listen to no 
reasonings on the me let them be 
never so just or conclusive—he cares 
for noneof these things. Itis through 
his body, not through his mind, that 
he must be won. Let him see that 
the missionary has the power to bene- 
fit him physically, to cure his sore 
eyes, or to drive off his tertian or 
quartian fever, and he will then listen 
to his doctrines—at first perhaps with 
the intention of deceiving, but at all 
events he will listen. If the mission- 
ary could invent a new pleasure for 
him, that would be another method 
of taking possession of his attention 
for a time ; but, supposing that to be 
out of the question, for the Cypriot 
Greek cares for no other pleasures 
than physical, I see no means of 
forcing him to attend but by calling 
in the aid of medicine. 

I have been anticipated in the ex- 
pression of this opinion by a writer 
previously quoted :— 


Should a mission be undertaken to this 
island (a Protestant mission), it must be 
borne in mind that an indispensable requisite 
for the missionaries employed is a long-suffer- 
ing forbearance, no rash launching out into a 
system of conversion, no holding forth of 
doctrines so utterly at variance with the 
belief, the views, and inclinations of the 
people and the priests. These would utterly 
and for ever annibilate their hopes of success, 
and hinder them from affurding to coming 
generations the only gift in their power—an 
education which must eventually open their 
eves to the follies and wickednesses that sur- 
round them, and be the sure means, under 
God's blessing, of bringing them to salvation. 
The missionary fitted for Cyprus should 
therefore, in the first instance, be a pliysi- 
cian; then one a little skilled in chemistry, 
a few of the effects of which would be amu. 
sing and attractive to beth old and young.* 


In other. words, physical advanta-. 
ges or theopening up of new pleasures 
to them are the only means by which 
the Cypriot Christians can belured to 
hear of, and think of, better things 
than their Greek or Latin priests or 
b.shops can teach them. 


* The Home Friend. See Axnte. 
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AN AUTUMN ECLOGUE, 
BY ANTHONY POPLAR. 


Tue sun had sunk below the ridge of low-lying hills that terminates, far 
away to the westward, the broad expanse of rich plain ; down he sank amidst 
a mass of dark and thundrous-looking clouds, so thick and heavy that his 
light could not penetrate their denseness, tinging only their ragged edges with 
a deep and sullen red, like the smouldering glow of iron when it is cooling 
upon the floor of the smithy. But the distant east is tranquil, and the thin 
vapours, grey and luminous, hang over the calm sea. The line of the horizon, 
where sky and sea blend imperceptibly their tides one into the other, bright- 
ens more and more, till at last it grows ruddy as fora sunrise, and lo! the vast 
segment of the harvest-moon, just past the full, rises up out of the ocean, and 
in a moment the whole round disc isabove the water, bright and lustrous as a 
sheet of beaten copper or the rich red wine in a crystal cup. Moon-rise from 
the sea, when the moon is full and the sea is calm, isa grand sight. All along 
the rippling water the light streams like a causeway of corrugated silver, 
whereon one in a dreamy mood might almost expect to see the ghosts that 
visit “the glimpses of the moon” gliding to and fro between earth and 
heaven, There goes a screw steamer, dimly seen, along the horizon’s edge. 
See, she passes between us and the moon, and lo! the graceful hull and sharp 
bow, every spar and shroud stand out distinct = the bright field of the 
planet, as one would see an object projected from the slide of a magic-lantern 
upon a white gauze curtain. A moment more, and the vessel is gone again 
into the indistinct haze from which she emerged. The window in which we 
sat gave to the south-east, and as the moon-beams stream into the chamber, a 
square mass of pale golden light spreads upon the tinted paper of the opposite 
wall, barred and chequered by the strong dark shadows cast by the beeed 
mullions and the slender window-sashes. All the rest of the room is in 
shadow, save that through the western window still shimmers the grey light 
of what would have been twilight, were it not swallowed up in the stronger 
illumination of the moon. _We passed across the room, and looked out upon 
the scene landward. The yellow fields were all shorn of their golden fruitage, 
which lay now in shocks along the broad ridges ; the meadows had lost their 
brown hue, and were again growing verdant with a new growth. The trees, 
which were already changing their tints and shedding their leaf-locks, swayed 
to and fro in the light breeze ; and all was bathed in the hazy, vaporous light 
that marks the “ season of mist and mellow fruitfulness.” 

Well, and shall not we, too, have our harvesting? Let us see if we cannot 
find some grains of golden fruit meet for this autumntide—a lyric or a song 
of that season, when all good things are gathered in—when we see around us, 

Earth’s increase and foison plenty ; 
Barns and garners never empty ; 

Vines with clustering bunches growing ; 
Plants with goodly burden bowing. 

Aye, surely, shall we. And here comes to our hand a harvest melody—a 
lyric such as one hears but at long intervals, vigorous and sweet withal— 
rich with beautiful imagery, and full of a fine, manful, healthy piety. Ere we 
offer it to you, however, we must premise a few words of explanation for the 
better understanding of this sylvan song. You must know, then, that the 
husbandmen of Ulster have a proverbial expression which you will hear in 
every harvest-fieldin autumn. “ Low and clean,” (an injunction to cut low and 
gather clean) is as often used by the hired reaper amongst his fellows as by the 
farmer to his workmen. Besides being a command of carefulness and order, 
it is very often an expression of encouragement ; depending principally for its 
character of the moment upon the tone and manner of the speaker, who, at 
times, varies it thus :—“ Take it with you, low and clean.” The words are 
musical ; and what is more, whether Ulster’s or not, they are characteristic of 
her to the marrow. The leader of the “ boon,” or band, is ‘‘ Stubble-hook,” so 
called from his being employed on the open plot next to those which have 
been shorn ; while “‘ Corn-land” occupies the ridge next to the standing grain, 
and may be looked upon as thedriver. The shrewd farmer generally chooses 
two of his best shearers for these situations. He knows that each reaper, from 
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the leader to the driver, is supposed to keep about the “ making” of a sheaf in 
the rear of the hook immediately preceding him; that the line thus formed 
is, under ordinary circumstances, to be kept unbroken; and that, therefore, 
on the exertions of “ Stubble-hook” and “ Corn-land” depends, in a great mea- 
sure, the amount of labour to be accomplished by the hooks at work betwixt 
them. Although a spirited reaper, where there is anything like equality of 
power, would “ die upon the rig” before he would suffer “ Corn-land” to 
ss him, yet the line is not always permitted to preserve its regularity. Indeed 
it might be said to be an unnaturally peaceful “boon” that could suffer a 
“ Churn” to be won without some full blood or harum-scarum among its num- 
ber, breaking the monotony of calm-and-constant labor by a challenge flung 
out after the following fashion :—“ Weel-a-weel, weans dear, if ever I see 
(saw) a day but what nicht or dinner-time wad come but this ane. Deil hae’ 
me but it’s awa’ wi’ John Nod we'll be, in half-a-shake, if we dinna haud tai’t 
betther than this. Get alang oot o’ there, wi’ ye, auld hook o’ mine! Noo, 
then, weans !: first oot,—first tae the dyke-side, for the makin’ o’ a smoke or a 
guid glass the piece tae us, a’ roun’ on the nicht o’ the kirn! Hough! An- 
thrim agin the warl’—deil tak’ the hin’most !” And away cut the band, every 
man—and woman,too—to the “ Land-end,” with all the speed that can be put 
on. In most cases, theclose of aset, or course shorne through thefield, is followed 
by ashort rest, a “‘ Blaw o’ the cutty,” a little chat, grave or gay, among the 
elders, as the mood may be, and, among the youngers, not unfrequently—a 
“bit stitch o’ coortin’,” that in due time produces the ordinary amount of 
either happiness or misery. How much of both is often traceable to a few 
moments spent on the “ Land-end” of a “ Harvest-rig !” And now listen to 


LOW AND CLEAN: A HARVEST MELODY. 





BY FRANCIS DAVIS, 


While the snowy foot of Dawn 
Lights the dark it trembles on ; 
While the timid Morning lingers, 
Till each tress, with silvery fingers, 
From her blushful brow is drawn ; 
Father, thou who all preservest— 
World and worm, and soul and soil, 
God of Seed-time and of Harvest,— 
Guiding, guarding—may thy smile 
Gild the threshold of our toil ! 
May the morn of beauty sent us 
Stretch to days of cloudless sheen ; 
And, oh! Heaven, as thou hast meant us 
Stewards of this, the fruit-wealth lent us, 
Bless the humble hands that glean 
Ridge and furrow, low and clean— 
Hope of hundreds—low and clean ! 


Passing down the rustling vale, 

Tawny ray and tripping gale 
Chase the mist-flocks, midnight herded, 
Flower of Fruitage, bold and bearded, 

Damply on thy golden mail !— 
Chased and chaser, let them pass us, 

Till thy blades be crisp as rocks ; 
Then, oh king of all the grasses,— 

God’s own glory on thy locks, 

Thine’s the hour of sheaves and shocks. 
Cheerily then, oh, brother reapers 
While one standing stalk is seen, 

Leaving dreams to seven-sleepers— 
Drowsy, droning day-couch keepers — 
Supple wrist and sickle keen, 
Take it with you—low and clean— 
Ridge and furrow—low and clean ! 
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Ever thus with jest and song 
May we laugh the ridge along ! 
“ Stubble-Hook,” a sweeping sickle, 
With a “ Corn-Land” all his equal,— 
May their “‘ Gathering-Hands” be strong ! 
Till the sweltering centre panteth, 
Whispering, ‘‘ Well they wear their trust,” 
And some brown-cheeked thinker chanteth, 
“Yield to mind, though matter must, 
Muscle’s made of glorious dust !” 
Ah ! remember, brother reapers, 
Were our edges ne’er so keen, 
“‘ Shall” and “ Will” too oft are sleepers, 
Till we wake them, bitter weepers, 
Gazing where our hopes had been, - 
Now, with all their air-bell sheen, 
Fallen—vanished—low and clean ! 


Hope, and Health, and Gratitude, 
On, in bounding bone and blood !- 
Stride the field, like man and brother, 

Life itself is such another,— 
Oh, to stride them as we should !— 
Meek on ridge—resigned in furrow— 
Patient where the fair weed stings— 
Plucking from each sweeping sorrow 
Plumage for our spirits’ wings. 
Mindful that each “ Land-end” brings - 
Howso’ high the hill we’re breasting— 
Howso’ Tong the “Set” hath been— 
Little flowery spots of resting, 
Where, of dust our all divesting 
Low, on God’s embroidered green, 
On or under—low and clean 
We may rest us, low and clean. 


He is a true poet who has written these lines ; one who, like Burns and 
Bloomfield and Massy, has sprung from the people ; one whose genius the hard 
labour of daily life cannot control nor quench. Let us honor and cherish him. 
And now let us go back to the olden times for a picture of life amongst knights 
and fair dames : — 


AN OLD AUTUMN DAY. 


BY THOMAS IRWIN. 


Grey and grand the castle’s tower 
Looks along the hazy seas ; 
Autumn goldens stream and bower, 
Autumn perfumes every breeze : 
Branchy oaks and solemn larches 
Round the gardens weave their shade ; 
While beneath their dark green arches 
Wander curléd page and maid ; 
By the fountain some are pacing, 
Some beside the mossy urn, 
Scarlet sash and plume of ebon 
Waver at each windy turn : 
But hark ! anigh a mingled cry 
Of fear and joy is echoing ; 
To and fro the figures go 
Through the bending branches, lo ! 
Through the shadow, through the glow 
Sways the silken swing. 
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On a glassy mound, o’ershaden 
By the mulberry on the lawn, 
Matron mild and bloomy maiden 
In a circle sweet have drawn ; 
Circle sweet of fairest faces 
Round the old dwarf brown and calm, 
Who with crooked finger traces 
Fortunes on each milky palm ; 
Small hands tremble in his seizure, 
Foreheads glow with bright surmise, 
As he scans each vein of azure 
With his sorcerous raven eyes ; 
But all heedless of the weather 
Changeful destiny may bring, 
With their hearts and faces glowing, 
Sash and golden ringlets flowing 
Yonder youth and maid together 
Ply the silken swing. 


Now the air is warm and still, 

And the hay dries in the meadow ; 
Silently the distant hill 

Is mapled o’er with autumn shadow ; 
Round the misty seaward ridges 

Whitely sails the lazy gull ; 
Sheep stand by the sultry hedges, 

Panting with their weight of wool ; 
While through the yellow-grainéd lea 

Walks the harvest boy with cheek 
Ruddy as the apple streak, 

Hark ! he winds his noisy creek,— 
Click-click-a-click, click-click-a-click. 

Hark ! he winds his noisy creek, 
And a yo-ho-ho ! shouts he. 

Still the dwarf with finger quaintly 
Many a tale of fortune weaves ; 

Still the maiden and her lover 
Swing beneath the sycamore cover, 

That around them murmurs gently, 

Pleased through all its leaves. 


Toward the group, across the meadows 

Paces slow a youthful knight ; 

His eyes of bit e are dreamy bright, 
His forehead crossed with thoughtful shadow 
For with fancies sweet and lonely 

Wanders he in dreams apart, 

Musing faithfully and only 

On the lady of his heart ; 
And the matrons smile serenely, 

And one whispers, “ Tell us now 
Of this beauty bright and queenly, 

Whose sweet image charms thy brow.” 
Then the youth from sunny grasses 
Lifts a note and with a sigh, 

Strikes a prelude faintly tinkled, 

Till the sunny air. is sprinkled 
Slowly as her image passes 

With a memoried melody. 
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Shall we not have a song, too, such as one may sing of an evening, ere all 
the autumn glory of tree and of flower has past away? Take it at least as a 
token of the good will of him who is ever ready to do his best in your service. 


AUTUMN. 


BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 


The Autumn light is sleeping 

Upon the yellow plain ; 
The harvest-men are reaping 

The swarths of golden grain ; 
The merry maids the furrows throng, 
And bind the sheaves with cheerful song, 
While children stoop the ears to glean 
That fall the maidens’ hands between. 


At length, with day’s declining, 

The westering sun sinks bright ; 
The harvest moon, now shining, 

Floods heaven with mellow light ; 
Upon the greensward merrily, 
To notes of rustic minstrelsy, 
Young men and maidens, free from care, 
Dance in the evening autumn air. 


Now sere the leaves are growing 

With many a russet streak, 
Just like the death-bloom glowing 

On a dying maiden’s cheek. 
Now bleakly blows the autumn breeze, 
And sweeps the leaves from moaning trees, 
And rain by day and frost by night 
O’erspread the flowers and fields with blight. 


But though the leaves are dying, 
And flowers have lost their bloom,— 
Though blight on earth is lying, 
And heaven is filled with gloom, 
O trustful heart ! be of good cheer, 
For time brings round the rolling year ; 
When Winter and Spring and Summer are o’er, 
The golden Autumn will teem once more. 


Ere the page we write shall meet the eye of our readers, the Autumn shall 
be well nigh passed away. Shall we part with him in the words of old 
Decker ?—“ Autumne, the barber of the yeare, that sheares bushes, hedges, 
and trees ; the ragged prodigall, that consumes al and leaves himself nothing; 
the arrantest beggar amongst al the foure quarters, and the most diseased as 
being alwaies troubled with the falling sicknesse ; this murderer of the Spring, 
this theef to Summer, and bad companion to Winter, seemes to come in 
according to his old custome, when the sun sits, like justice, with a pair of 
scales in his hand, weying no more hours to the day than he does to the night, 
as he did before in his vernall progresse when he rode on a Ram ; but this 
bald-pated Autumne will be seen walking up and down groves, meadows, 
fields, woods, parks, and pastures, blasting of fruites and beating leaves from 
their trees, when common high-wayes shall he strewed with boughes in mock- 
ery of Summer and in triumph of her death.” 


September 16th. 








NOTES UPON 
AGNES WARING.* 


THE first merit in a novel is to be 
natural. Whatever the fiction may 
be, unless it resembles truth, it belies 
its name, and becomes only falsehood. 
We do not go so far as to say that if 
a novel be natural, it must be good; 
but we certainly hold that it cannot 
be good unless it is so. 

Agnes Waring possesses this qua- 
lity—that of truthfulness—in a high 
degree. It is a simple, unadorned, 
yet forcible portraiture of real life. 

vo great events are pressed into the 

service of the novelist—no historic 
celebrities lend an adventitious dig- 
nity to the page. Private life—the 
middle class—ordinary events—of 
such materials is the web woven. 
Whatever interest it possesses, it 
owes to its life-like fidelity of deline- 
ation, and the hearty sincerity with 
which it is evidently thought out and 
put together. 

There are difficulties, it must at 
the same time be borne in mind, with 
which a writer who discards the as- 
sistance of the usual accessories has 
to contend, which more common- 
place followers of routine escape. In 
proportion as the palette is denuded 
of positive colour, must the tints and 
shadings, in order to produce the re- 
quired effect, be at the same time 
bolder and more delicate. The relin- 
quishment of historic scenery, of cos- 
tume, of events, is far from being a 
relief—it only throws the author 
more closely upon the human heart 
and human character, in the display 
of which there is no conventional 
method, but the pictures must be 
drawn—let us rather say, the images 
must be carved—after the one original 
existing, or sublimed, in the brain of 
the inventor. It is therefore a mis- 
take in both author and reader to 
rate fictions of this sort too low. 
When we hear excuses made for the 
absence of incident, or the want of 
celebrated names, we are apt, for our 
part, to conclude that the writer is 
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either very accomplished, or very pre- 
sumptuous ; and look to the perform- 
ance to justify ourselves in one or other 
of these opinions—expecting that the 
work must be either of a very superior 
class, or else an ambitious failure. 

Having accorded to a novel thus 
circumscribed and thus aspiring the 
merit of being natural, we have said 
a great deal. There is room for much 
minor criticism, without unfavour- 
ably qualifying praise so cordial and 
decisive as this. And this emboldens 
us to speak freely wherever we shall 
find occasion to object. 

Agnes Waring is the second novel 
from the pen of a lady who has al- 
ready done something to merit public 
favour in a tale called ate Ver- 
non, which appeared a year or two 


ago. In this new essay, she has 
chosen a difficult position for her 


heroine—oune in which it is utterly im- 
possible, from the nature of the case, 
that we can be completely at our 
ease or on good terms with her; and 
hence, in order to satisfy a self-im- 
posed scruple, and dissatisfy the 
reader, a sad and unnecessary catas- 
trophe is made to darken the last 
scene, and send us empty away- 
empty of that sort of content, 
whether in joy or in sorrow, which 
might be expected to flow from a full 
vindication of moral justice. The 
story, in a few words, is this :— 
Agnes Waring, a young and lovely 
girl, having been forced by the 
stress of circumstances to marry 
a coarse-minded, cruel man whom 
she did not love, finds her life so 
miserable in a short time, that she 
is driven to the desperate expedient 
of feigning to commit suicide, with a 
view to omens from a society and 
a reper which had become intole- 
rable toher. Travelling in Switzer- 
land, she arranges a plan with an old 
guide, hides in the crevasse of a gla- 
cier, and as soon as her party are 
tired of looking for her, creeps out, 
and conceals herself in the old man’s 
hut. There she remains till the first 





* Agnes Waring; an Autobiography. 


London; Newby, 1856. 
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excitement is over ; and then, return- 
ing to London, she offers herself in the 
capacity of governess to a family on 
the point of quitting England for 
Quebec. Matters are arranged—and 
she appears, alovely, pensive, accom- 
plished, fascinating, mysterious 
stranger, on the horizon of Canada. 

It is here and in this position that 
the great trial of her life awaits her. 
Reginald Leigh, an officer, gifted with 
those dark attractions which to fe- 
males of a soft sensibility of character 
are so irresistible, had touched upon 
the verge of her heart before she had 
sold her hand for gold. He had dis- 
appeared, again to start up in her 
presence, and invade her Canadian 
incognito. Years had passed. She 
is much changed. She makes the 
sudden resolve of ignoring her own 
identity—of denying that she, as Mrs. 
Malcolm, is the Agnes Waring he 
had once met. She succeeds—and 
this is improbable—in mystifying 
him. He had been touched to the 
heart by Agnes Waring. He knew 
that she had married, and heard that 
she had committed suicide. Mrs. 
Malcolm confirms him in this idea; 
but although she thus checks the 
renewal of an old suit, she is unable 
to prevent him from urging a new 
one; and she finds herself in that 
perplexing predicament, in which, for 
the sake of herself on the one hand 
and her secret on the other, she dares 
not either respond to the advances of 
her lover, or peremptorily reject them. 
The position may be dramatic, but it 
appears to us, we repeat, too pain- 
fully ambiguous for the purposes of 
the novelist. 

Nevertheless, it is here that the 
author’s powers both of thinking and 
writing most fully develop them- 
selves. In the struggles of both 
parties ; the one to feel a repulsive 

rt as well as act it—the other to 
orgive and forbear without knowing 
why ; beautiful ideas and noble ex- 
pressions are occasionally struck forth, 
which lead us to hazard the anticipa- 
tion that under more careful culture, 
and with a maturer judgment, she 
who has thus soared for a moment 
might wing her way at a permanent 
height, and maintain her “ pride of 
place” where not many of her sex might 
were to keep at her side. 

e have scarcely room for ex- 


tracts. In the following passage, 
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Colonel Leigh has just saved the life 
of a child during a fire, at the risk of 
his own; and the feelings of Agnes 
at the sense of his danger and hero- 
ism have induced her to betray—or 
all but betray—the state of her heart 
to him. She rushes home, and re- 
gains her apartment. 


I was indeed thankful to be once more in 
the privacy ofmy chamber. I unfastened my 
shutters, and gazed out on the reflection of 
the fire reddening the heavens above, and 
glowing on the pure white of the world 
beneath. 

That fire had betrayed me. I felt that 
Colonel Leigh had read my emotion aright; 
that it touched an answering chord in his 
heart at the moment I could not doubt; 
and thus would the task before me be more 
difficult—more painful, 

Yet I could not regret the scene which 
had just occurred, Oh! how my heart 
thrilled with rapturous pride in the man I 
loved; the tears on my cheek were dried 
by the glow of ecstasy as I felt he was not 
indifferent to me. Again—much asI dread- 
ed hearing the words of love, which I felt he 
would address to me, would not his silence, 
after such a display as mine, be worse? 
Would it not be the most contemptuous 
slight 2? Alone with God and night, I shrunk 
down crouching on the ground in shame, at 
the degradation of having betrayed my own 
feelings unsought. What would he think of 
me? 

Yes! the woman who loves isaslave. She 
ceases to see, to hear, to judge for herself; 
and if she be possessed of intelligence and 
pride, the struggle between reason and the 
marvellous self-abnegation to him who has 
mastered her spirit, is painful, and never 
altogether without humiliation; yet oh, what 
pride to be his slave ! 

That I should not love Reginald Leigh 
was impossible. But had I been surrounded 
by home influences, the fence of position, and 
the support of friends, I would not so readily 
have yielded my heart; I might then have 
waited the assurance of his affection before I 
unlocked the flood-gates of my own. As I 
had met him, cut off as by death and resur- 
rection, in a new world, from all I had ever 
been and known, perfectly a stranger, without 
one to share my secret, and separated as I 
imagined from every creature once familiar to 
me, when he came like a beam of the past’s 
best brightness; inseparably associated with 
the happiest portion of my life, with those I 
most loved, with my own better self; the 
one livk known to myself alone, that preserved 
me from utter isolation, my heart had 
sprung to him as to the nearest approach to 
home it had known for years. 

And then, his remembrance of myself. 
No! I should be more than mortal had I not 
loved him. 
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They were urged to part by a true 
friend, who loved them both. But 
it was suggested that they might 
correspond. This, after a trial, was 
given up. In herown forcible words, 
“there was no use in spanning the 
great guif which separated us with 
threads. I begged him not to write 
again.” And so she performed her 
allotted part, and lent herself to 
society, as a bunch of artificial flowers 
is borrowed to beautify a feast, with- 
out giving the perfume of life to 
what it adorns. The effort by and 
by produced its own reward. The 
effect of routine on the mind suggests 


a striking image. 


Through the most stirring events, the 
strongest emotions, the deepest passivn, runs 
the same everlasting flow of common-place, 
and like the wave-worn stones that puzzle 
the ignorant when found remote from sea or 
river, this current rounds and smooths the 
most angular granite of powerful emotion. 


In the midst of these protracted 
struggles, a letter arrives from Eng- 
land, announcing, among other pieces 
of intelligence, “the rather sudden 
death of the husband of that beauti- 
ful girl who destroyed herself at 
Chamouni.” She is petrified with 
solemn awe. 


How had he died? Had his spirit passed 
to its final doom, still choked and overgrown 
with ‘ the cares of this world, and the deceit- 
fulness of riches ;’ or was there any to speak 
truth to hin of eternal realities—to point to 
Heaven and fill the place I had deserted ? 

Never had | felt thoroughly penitent till 
now; but now I would have given much— 
all—no, not all—nearly all I hoped, to have 
closed his eyes. 

Oh! what terrible force is there in the 
silent rebuke of death. Who does not feel 
the impotence, the blasphemy, of revenge, 
when the great Universal Creditor claims his 
just due, and caknly gathers the object of 
your hatred to His harvest, far away out of 
your reach, there to be tried by different 
rules from those by which you would con- 
demn him; while a thousand temptations you 
could not appreciate, a thousand palliating 
ignorances and good deeds your narrow, 
blinded, vision could not see, are mercifully 
cast into the scale, wherein you, too, ere the 
dark fire pf hatred has well died out in your 
heart, will be weighed and found wanting. 

Long and deeply I thought over the unex- 
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pected tidings: caraestly and fervently I 
prayed for mercy and forgiveness, striving 
diligently to keep out the ray of rapturous 
delight that, spite of regret and penitence, 
was flooding my heart with golden light. 

Yes! happiness is more difficult to bear 
than sorrow. 


Yet it was borne at last. There 
was much to forget ; but, as the 
lovers now met and conversed, much 
—all—was forgotten. 


Long hours glided by and still we talked. 
I told him my whole history. I dared to 
rest my aching head against his shoulder ; 
and feel utterly, completely at peace. 

No more loneliness or solitude of heart for 
me. 

Never, oh ! never can I recall those hours, 
withont a grateful memory of the exquisite 
care with which he forbore to speak too much 
of joy, until he had won me from my self 
accusations, 


And nothing now remained but 
the usual denowement. Two poor 
hearts had been racked for years, 
had been tried, tempted, tortured,— 
and had come unscathed through the 
ordeal. They might have been suf- 
fered to be happy. But, perhaps, the 
crime of having deserted one hus- 
band under any circumstances, and 
having listened, though but to repel 
them, to the vows of him who might 
become a second, is inexpiable in the 
moral code of the novelist. Certain it 
is, that, on the eve of a happy mar- 
riage, the body of her faithful and 
chivalrous lover is borne lifeless to 
her feet, and she is left, as her one 
consolation, to exclaim with Thekla, 
“ T have loved deeply, purely, fondly, 
—and I have known the highest hap- 
piness that earth can give !” 

Hurriedly written, and carelessly 
printed, this novel is one which must 
take its place in the class we have 
ointed to -embodyimg and embalm- 
ing as it does, an interesting and af- 
fecting story. 


THE YOUNG LORD.* 


Parents are not always the best 
judges respecting their own children; 
and novelists certainly are not so with 
regard to the creations of their ima- 
ginations. Milton thought “ Paradise 


* “ The Young Lord.” By thé author of “ Phe Discipline of Life.” ‘London: Hurst and 


Blackett. 1856, 
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Regained” his best work, and the 
authoress of “The Young Lord” con- 
siders the hero of her story an exces- 
sively manly interesting personage. 
There is something very annoying in 
this perverse fondness of a writer for 
a character whose every trait jars up- 
on the reader’s sense of justice and 
propriety ; and if the author possess, 
as in the present case, any considera- 
ble powers of delineation and truth of 
expression, the sense of annoyance al- 
most becomes one of torture. Accord- 
ing to our authoress’s own description, 
“the young lord” is an overbearing 
young man, excessively fond of power, 
with the personal characteristics of a 
loud voice and prominent eyes; and to 
the reader he can scarcely fail to ap- 
pear as very selfish, very mean and 
very stupid. Such a character is, of 
course, avery proper one for the ine 
poses of fiction, and is described in 
these volumes so clearly and thorough- 
ly, that we are almost inclined to re- 
gard it as an addition to that band of 
beings whom genius has added to the 
ranks of living men ; but it is exces- 
sively irritating to be told by the au- 
thoress at every other page, that we 
ought to applaud when we are only 
intent upon laughing, and that what 
we have been viewing as a ridiculous 
effigy we ought to have bowed before 
as a great and good example. 

The story opens with a letter from 
a certain Captain Moore to Lord Sin- 
gleton (thefather of “the young lord”), 
requesting him to become his daugh- 
ter’s guardian in the event of his own 
death, and containing the following 
passage :— 


In the accompanying paper you will see 
that I have taken the liberty to associate 
with your lordship’s name the name of your 
son. My Lord, you have, I trust, many 
happy years before you. According to all 
human calculation it will be so; yet life is at 
the best uncertain, and a father must not 
build the welfare of a child on one foundation. 

My reason for requesting Mr. Beauchamp 
to be, in conjunction with your lordship, my 
daughter’s guardian, is the same which I 
mentioned in speaking of yourself. 1 have 
seen Mr. Beauchamp but once; he may not 
have noticed me; but on that single occasion 
I observed in him, young as he is, the same 
principle of rigid integrity for which his fa- 
mily is remarkable. 


When a father appoints a boy of 
fourteen, whom he has only seen once, 
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and even then not spoken to, guardian 
of his little girl of about six years of 
age, he of course makes the best pre- 
= in his power for rendering 

er a heroine. Common sense might 
be inclined to urge some objections to 
such an arrangement ; but we donot, 
for it has been the means of provi- 
ding us with a very delightful novel, 
and some very exquisite writing. 

The following extracts explain 
themselves :— 


** Look out, Annette dear, and sce if your 
father is coming; this suspense is dreadful.” 

**No, mamma. Poor, poor Hugh! What 
must he be feeling ?” and the tears ran down 
Annette’s cheeks. 

** Such a loss will indeed be irreparable,” 
said Mrs. Beauchamp; ‘* but while there is 
life there is hope.” 

**Here he comes! Oh! mamma, I am sure 
there is no hope in his face. Poor, poor 
Hugh,” and she burst into tears. 

Mr. Beauchamp, whose return was ex- 
pected, was a distant cousin of Lord Single- 
ton’s. He exercised an office that was both 
that of agent and adviser. The property of 
Lord Singleton was very large, and required 
much care and trouble. * * 
A clear head, and good knowledge of bnsi- 
ness, had made Mr Beaucl:amp a valuable ad- 
viser to Lord Singleton ; and as such, he had 
been established for three or four years with 
his wife and children at a pretty house in the 
park, commonly called the Cottage. 

Mr, Beauchamp hastily entered the room, 
and said, in a voice awed and broken, ** Dead!” 
Then, as he threw himself into a chair, great 
portly man as he was, he wept. 


The young lord falls into a kind of 
stupor on the death of his father, and 
all other means having failed to rouse 
him, Mr. Beauchamp proposes to his 
daughter Annette, that she should 
endeavour to interest him by her con- 
versation. 


Annette was a pretty, but pale and timid 
looking girl of sixteen. Her manners had 
certain quictness and self-posses-ion, yet she 
appeared one disposed more to lean on others 
than to stand alone. At her father's words 
she coloured all over, with the quick, bright 
colouring that is common to fragile and de- 
licate complexions; and her exclamation— 

**Oh, papa!” had something striking it. 

** Do you object, Annette? Marmuina says 
you may go,” suid her father. 

** On such an occasion as this,” began Mrs. 
Beauchamp, but Aunette interrupted her— 

**Oh ! mamina, I do not mind going, ex- 
cept that it frightens me. Ihave never. 
comforted anybody. I lave never even seen 


anybody as unhappy as he will be.” 
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* There will be nothing. dear, to do,” said 
her father. ‘* Just let the poor boy talk, 
which he will do toa woman more easily than 
to aman; that isall, Never prepare comfort 
for anybody, it never does; that I can tell 
you from experience.” 

** No, the spontaneous action of the fecl- 
ings is the proper one,” said Mrs. Beauchamp. 

Annette was devotedly fond of her cousin 
Hugh—cousin as he called himself, though 
in fact the relationship overpast the bounds 
of real cousinship—nevertheless she did shrink 
from her present duty. She could not even 
fancy him unhappy ; and when towards even- 
ing her father came to fetch her, her heart 
was inwardly trembling like an aspen leaf. 


All this portion of the story is told 
with great patience, and falls upon 
the reader’s heart like fragrant sum- 
merdew. Nothing is described ; every 
thing is inferred; and the delicacy 
with which the authoress touches our 
feelings almost leads us to be unjustly 
forgetful of her skill, as we are un- 
mindful of the sun in the midst of the 
soft beauty of the twilight. Patience 
is a great power in the hands of the 
novelist, and is too often neglected. 
Writers are too fond of suggesting 
motives and refining on characters, 
when, if they would but leave the 
reader to himself a little, he would 
clothe their groups with his own me- 
mories, and colour their pictures with 
his own passions. An incident qui- 
etly told, a detail delicately given, and 
allowed to sink into the reader’s mind 
or heart, have a more powerful effect 
than whole pages of disquisition or 
description, however vivid; and of this 
truth the novel before us is a good ex- 
ample, for of its three prominent cha- 
racters the two respecting whom the 
authoress talks and argues with the 
reader most, occupy a far less import- 
ait place in the reader’s attention, 
than the one who is simply presented 
to his notice with a few natural 
touches. 

: On recovering from the illness into 
which he is thrown by his father’s 
death, one of the young lord’s first 
acts is to arrange that his young ward 
should reside with his relatives, the 
Beauchamps ; and after some resist- 
ance on her part, she at length arrives. 


Sybil Moore was beantiful; not, per- 
haps, with perfect beauty, but with many of 
its elements. Her hazel eyes were large, 
soft, and piercing; her dark chestnut hair 
shone in the lamplight; and her skin, even 
after the heat and cold of a journey, was 2s 
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smooth as it was white and dazzling. There 
are many who depreciate the beauty of com- 
plexion, because it is not of so high an order 
of beauty as beauty of feature. They under- 
value its charm ; but a fine complexion is a 
lovely thing, and, if not of the highest order, 
is a beauty that gives great pleasure. Sybil 
Moore had it in perfection, and Annette for 
afew moments gazed at her with wondering 
admiration. She had hardly decided, howe- 
ver, that she never had seen so fair a face, 
when her opinion underwent some change. 
The small lips were closed with a cold and 
rigid air, and her haughty and womanly 
manner sat unpleasantly on her youthful ap- 
pearance. She sighed as she feared her new 
companion might prove hard and repulsive. 
But again a more favourable opinion was 
formed, * » 

‘* It is a long journey, Miss Moore,” Mrs. 
Beauchamp began, ‘I fear you must be 
much fatigued ?” 

** Not at all, 
stiff answer. 

** The railway is less tiring than a close 
fly,” continued Mrs. Beauchamp, anxious to 
make some conversation. ‘*Our roads here 
are hilly, and, I confess, I find the way from 
the station unpleasant and inconvenient.” 

** T hate the railway,” said the young lady, 
decidedly, ** and the ‘last part of the journey 
was by far the best.’ 

** Lord Singleton would be pleased to hear 
you say that,” said Annette, smiling; ** he 
dves not like te have the roads abused; 
does he, mamma ?” 

Sybil drew herself up with a look of su- 
preme indifference, and the conversation‘ 


dropped. 


thank you,” was the short, 


The experienced novel reader will 
be able to form a tolerably good idea, 
from those portions of the story we 
have extracted,.of its chief outlines ; ' 
but perusal alone can give any just 
idea of the pure and even swelling 
flood of pathos with which it rolls on 
to its conclusion. The steadfastness 
of a woman’s spirit, the waywardness 
of a woman’s heart, the tenderness of 
of woman’s love, are pourtrayed in its 
pages with a sweetness and a woman- 
liness, if we may sosay, of expression, 
which are very refreshing after the 
superabundance of Amazonian talent 
which has been poured upon us du- 
ring the last ten or twenty years. But 
at the same time, at the risk of ap- 
pearing to contradict ourselves, we 
must observe that our authoress has 
been led into an occasional coarseness 
of feeling and sentiment, from over- 
strained alle sgiance toa false type of 
character. The young lord is her 
hero, and she follows wherever he 
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leads; sees only with his eyes until he 
becomes blind, and then tries to force 
her readers to lend him theirs. Nor 
is this all; for those characters whom 
she has taken most pains to present in 
a favourable light are ruthlessly 
thrust aside, if they stand in the way 
of her favourite; and she never fails 
to be herself unjust, if it appear to her 
that she can thereby do her hero 
greater justice. Because the young 
lord is inspired with a kind of brick- 
and-mortar religion, which makes the 
building of churches an article of faith, 
and regards the discipline of parochi- 
al schools as of considerably greater 
importance than the lessons that are 
taught in them, she has thought 
right to hurl a torrent of sarcasms up- 
on one whom she has described truti- 
fully and well asa humble-minded, 
devout, minister of religion, and whose 
only fault is that he does not possess 
the energy of a parish overseer, or 
the instincts of a street orderly. An 
energetic superintendence of the poor, 
and a diligent pursuit of the means 
best calculated to alleviate their con- 
dition, are, doubtless, noble adjuncts 
to the Christian character in the pre- 
sent time ; but it isa mistake to re- 
gard them as the whole body of di- 
vinity, and a still greater mistake 
to sneer at those whose temperament 
unfits them for dealing with builders’ 
contracts, or deciding between the va- 
rious systems of school-craft. The full 
vase bears but little stirring. 


EVELYN MARSTON.* 


It has been the chief triumph of mo- 
dern chemistry to force what had for- 
merly been regarded as refuse to yield 
valuable products; and modern litera- 
ture, whilst making daring incursions 
into new fields of fancy and thought, 
has been no less solicitous to re-tra- 
verse those paths from which a super- 
ficial glance would consider every 
flower to have been plucked. It is, 
indeed, scarcely too much to say that 
ali the greatest efforts of modern li- 
terature have been reviews of the 
mental verdicts of past times ; and it 
may almost be laid down as a princi- 
ple that the greater an author’s mind 
may be, so much the more prone is it 
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to discuss those truthe which the 
world has agreed to call trite, and to 
reflect on those sentiments which su- 

erficial knowledgeor over-familiarity 
fons declared commonplace. Genius 
refuses to regard anything as exhaust- 
ed; and it is fortunate that it is so, or 
we should soon have all the world 
branded with mediocrity. 

The novel before us ix another ex- 
ample of this tendency of original 
thinkers to re-write the old. The 
story is the old one of the young girl, 
the daughter of a wealthy merchant, 
who falls in love with a poor man of 

enius, whom she marries in spite of 
co father’s expostulations ; she is 
turned out of doors, and suffers a long 
continuance of privation and misery, 
but, at the close of the book, regains, 
by a sudden change of fortune, her 
former position in society. 

In writing such a story as this at 
the present day, an author is not so 
aol an author as an actor; the cha- 
racters have already been drawn for 
him by other hands ; long usage has 
rendered the points traditional ones, 
and any alteration in the established 
positions is more likely to startle than 
to please. What remains for him to 
do, then, is to render the passions of 
the story with some show of reality ; 
and to weep real tears on his stage, as 
Mrs. Siddons used to weep them on 
hers. He can expect no aid from the 
novelty of his fiction, and must be the 
more earnest, therefore, in obtaining 
it from his new representation of the 
truth. In “Evelyn Marston,” Mrs, 
Marsh gives many proofs that she was 
quite aware that it had little claims 
to originality, and seems to have deter- 
mined to render it so distinguished for 
excellence of detail, polish of language, 
and tenderness of sentiment, as to be 
capable of interesting all classes of 
minds without the intervention of ex- 
citing plot or startling catastrophe. 
We consider that her suecess has been 
complete, and although we like one or 
two of her novels better, there is none 
which is more eloquent or passionate. 


JOHN HALIFAX.t 


No bunch of seaweed plunged in wa- 
ter spreads out with brighter colours, 
or clearer, tenderer outlines, than 


***Evelyn Marston.” By the author of ‘*EmiliaWyndbam.” London : Hurst & Blackett, 1856, 


¢ * John Halifax.” 
Harst and Blackett, 1856. 


By the author of ** The Head of the Family,” &c. 3 
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those which this story displays as it 
sinks into the reader’s heart. It isa 
summary of life and a catalogue of its 
passions, as the rose is a summary of 
the beauty of summer, and the forests 
are a catalogue of the years that are 
gone. It does not address us in the 
manner of most fictions, with sly inu- 
endo and flippant argument, but ra- 
ther discourses with itself, as the wind 
discourses with itself in the echoing 
defiles of mountains. It is a prose 
poem, of which goodness and beauty 
are the metre and the rhythm. It is 
a rhapsody on the joyfulness of a pure 
life. As Johanna Baillie illustrated 
the human passions by writing a tra- 
gedy and a comedy on each, so has 
Miss Mulock illustrated, in “John 
Halifax,” each of the great phases of 
human life by two pictures, not op- 
posed to each other, nor even con- 
trasting, but taken from different 
points of view, and thus, by a kind of 
mental stereoscope, enabling us to 
form a solid and real conception of 
what, under any other treatment, 
could at the best have been merely 
picturesque. 

The very plan of the book involves 
in itself a great truth; a truth of which 
there are wild glimpses in Don Quix- 
ote, and coarse illustrations in Paul de 
Kock’s L’ Homme de Police et ? Homme 
de la Nature. It proposes, and no- 
bly works out the idea, to show that 
whatever of good or great is taught 
to man by the stern, sad lessons of life, 
exists originally in his own nature in 
far greater vigour and brilliancy, and 
would never cease to bless him, would 
he only keep himself pure. This is 
the text to which “ John Halifax” is 
the sermon, as summer is the music to 
which its flowers are the words. 

The story of “ John Halifax” is 
placed fifty years since; a time which 
is memory to the old and tradition to 
the young; a time than which there 
has been none more momentous to 
England, none more widely interest- 
ing to the world. The choice of such 
a period by our authoress was evi- 
dently no careless one, and the en- 
ergy of the public life and spirit at 
that time is well matched with the 
striking individual character of her 
story. Of the wisdom of the in- 
troduction of characters which the 
lapse of time is rendering historical, 
amongst the creations of fiction, there 
must be greater doubt. Lady Hamil- 
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ton, for instance, is introduced to us 
by name, and made to take part in 
the story, and vigorously attacked. 
She, whom the tasteful Romney 
thought all worthy to be the model 
for the purest creations of an artist’s 
fancy—for Miranda and St. Cecilia; 
whom the delicate minded Hayley 
loved to describe as a noble, simple, 
truthful actress; and whom the proud 
queen of the Sicilies rejoiced to call 
her friend, is described in the novel 
before us in the flippant, mock-polite 
manner of a police report. It is a 
cruel blow—and it comes from a wo- 
man’s hand. 

The main thread of the story con- 
sists of the rise of a poor boy from the 
utmost poverty and destitution to af- 
fluence and distinction. This is a sub- 
ject dear to all Englishmen, because 
all Englishmen are acquainted with 
living illustrations of it; there are, in 
fact, so many wealthy men who have 
begun the world with less than five 
shillings, that eager aspirants after 
fortune must be almost tempted to 
commence their career by the distri- 
bution of any cash they may possess 
above that moderate sum. But the 
hero does not obtain his social eleva- 
tion simply by means of his great bu- 
siness talents and steady adherence to 
the principles of morality. Our au- 
thoress is well aware that sentiment 
has as much influence on the practical 
affairs of life as the weather on the 
corn market in autumn; and friend- 
ship, as well as fortune, holds out her 
hand to aid John Halifax in the busy 
strife. 

The story, as we have before said, 
bears throughout a twofold aspect, 
and the scenery is always nicely cho- 
sen to suit each. The vast tanyard 
and the huge water-mill, bright with 
light and strong with shadow, which 
are the great instruments of fortune 
to the favored family of the story, 
are so associated in its pages with 
kindliness of heart, that we are almost 
led to believe that friendship shares 
with industry the honor of being the 
philosopher’s stone. 

We commend this novel to our read- 
ers; and to thos2 who object to novel- 
reading we can recommend its perusal 
as a portion of their serious studies. 
Better novels may have been written, 
but none with a finer purpose, or 
capable of leaving a more excellent 
impression. 





